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SEAL OF THE BOARD OF LADY MANAGERS, 


as satisfactory and not half the trouble—for the 
visitor, at all events. As for the guards, they do 
not seem to mind it. Perhaps a guard has to go 
through a daily drill in answering questions be- 
fore he is appointed to his proud position. Cer- 
tainly the famed oracles of Greece had not half as 
many queries put to them—besides, the oracles 
meanly returned evasive replies. ‘This a Colum- 
bian Guard would scorn to do. 

Naturally, then, the man in blue is an excellent 
judge of what interests visitors, and ‘‘ There’s 
more asks the way to the Woman’s Building than 
to any other place,” said one of them. It was 
a pretty good indication of the trend of public 
thought. 

The Woman’s Building is not hard to find. 
Entering at the favorite Fifty-seventh Street gate, 
leaving behind you the enticements of the ,Esqui- 
mau Village, refusing to tread the broad and easy 
way which leadeth to the Lake between a cluster 
of State Buildings and the noble length of the 
Fine Art Palace, you branch to your right—that 
is, south. Here there is another settlement of 
State Buildings, the last and greatest of which is 
Illinois, standing on a jog of the Lagoon, and then 
right next to it is the charming Italian villa built 
by an American woman for the women of all the 
earth. From its west front that famous pleasure 
ground, the Midway Plaisance, stretches to Washi- 
ington Park. Its east front gives upon the La- 
goon, to which descend wide flights of steps and 
terraces gay with flowers. On the south side, in 
the space between it and the Palace of Horticult- 
ure, are going up the walls of the pretty Chil- 
dren’s Pavilion. It bids fair to be an ideal palace 
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of delight for the small patrons to whom it is es- 
pecially dedicated, and ful of instruction to every 
parent, physician and educator throughout the 
country, almost rivaling in interest the mother 
structure. 

To return to that. It was, as all the world 
knows, built at a cost of $200,000, from the plans 
of Miss Sophia Hayden, of Boston. It is perhaps 
not so generally known that the Board of Lady 
Managers relinquished the opportunity to have 
their building planned by that most eminent of 
American architects, Richard M. Hunt, for the 
purpose of showing their confidence in the ability 
of their own sex in this new order of work. It 
may be imagined with what trepidation they 
awaited the result of the competition among 
women architects, and with what relief they 
heard the high commendation pronounced upon 
the suecessful design by no less a person than 
Mr. Burnham, the Chief of Construction himself. 
Let it be remembered that Miss Hayden was a 
young woman of under twenty-one, who had but 
just graduated from the Art Museum, Boston ; 
also that the building is placed where it must 
inevitably be compared with the work of the best 
architects in the country. And yet there is little 
to criticise in its simple elegance, its rows of 
classic columns, its massive end pavilions, sur- 
mounted by the open roof gardens. These roof 
gardens, by the way, were added to the original 
plan for the purpose of giving more room. Miss 
Hayden’s remarkable originality and ability in 
carrying out the necessary changes called forth 
warm praises from all the visiting architects, 
When her plans were finished Mr. Burnham 
urged her to remain in Chicago and open an 
office, assuring her that she could soon be at 
the head of a lucrative business ; but for personal 
reasons she felt obliged to return to Cambridge. 

Above the roof gardens there stand out sharply 
against the sky six groups, or, rather, two groups 
which have been repeated three times. They are 
the work of Miss Alice M. Rideout, a talented 
young Californian. In the one representing 
**Woman’s Virtues,” the slender figure of ‘ In- 
nocence,” wearing the virgin veil and wreath, 
rises in the centre. ‘ Sacrifice,” in the garb of 
a nun, is laying her jewels upon the altar on one 
side ; ‘‘ Charity ” cherishes two children on the 
other. In the other group, the Genius of Civili- 
zation, with outspread wings and the torch of en- 
lightenment in her hand, is assisting two figures 
to rise. The woman of the past, in mediaeval 
attire, is chained and downcast ; the woman of 
to-day wears a student’s cap and looks eagerly up- 
ward. The pediment over the entrance is also 
Miss Rideout’s work. It represents woman’s work 
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in various walks of life. The central goddesslike 
figure, with a glory of hair, offers the myrtle 
wreath, and bears also the scale of equal rights, 
and the Bible. To right and left of her are 
ranked representatives of woman in philanthropy, 
charity, art, science, music, drama, industry, lit- 
erature and the home. It would be hard to sug- 
gest anything more comprehensive or more appro- 
priate for the decoration of a Woman’s Building. 

Miss Rideout’s sketches, which were the last to 
enter the competition for statuary, were immedi- 
ately accepted as by far the best submitted. Her 
work has been enthusiastically praised and severely 
criticised. That it is open to criticism she would 
probably be the last to dispute. Yet the most 
truculent of critics might have been softened by 
the sight of this slight, dark-haired girl of nine- 
teen, fresh from the San Francisco School of Art, 
working away in such eager, enthusiastic, yet 
right modest and womanly fashion upon her am- 
bitious task, employing of necessity men for the 
heavier parts of the work, but going over every 
detail herself. A prominent sculptor 
criticised her groups as being ‘‘ some- 
what cut out—reminiscent of orna- 
ments for clocks. But then,” he went 
on, ‘I don’t know any young man of 
her age who would have done nearly 
as well. The most promising feature 
of her talent is that it is progressive, 
and rapidiy so. I consider the pedi- 
ment, which was executed later, a 
distinct advance on the groups.” 

Four Caryatides, supporting the 
railing of the roof garden, are the 
work of Miss Enid Yandell, a clever 
Kentucky girl as young as her two 
associates. Admitting that her Cary- 
atides are a long way from the glori- 
ous women of the Erechtheum, they 
are- nevertheless distinctly creditable 
to her. Miss Yandell, by the way, is 
one of the three authors of that very 
novel and successful bit of bookmak- 
ing, ‘* Three Girls in a Flat.” 

As to the interior decoration of the 
Woman’s Building, it has been in- 
trusted to the able direction of Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler. Much of it has 
been donated. Thus, marble columns 
came all the way from North Dakota 
and Washington ; Cincinnati, emi- 
nent for its wood carving and artistic 
pottery, has furnished and decorated 
entirely one parlor ; California, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania are doing 
the same in different styles ; Florida 
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sent a bronze candelabra in the form of a palm 
tree ; Colorado, Navajo blankets enough to cover 
the walls of the hall in which will be placed the 
ethnological exhibit ; hard wood has been fur- 
nished by West Virginia and Texas, and carved 
panels of a uniform size were sent by nearly all 
the States. These will probably be used in the 
wainscoting of the assembly room. It is rumored 
that the women artists of France and England 
will decorate the main vestibules. 

New York is furnishing and decorating the li- 
brary in a very sumptuous manner, in a harmony 
of dull blue and green, with lilies for its acces- 
sories. The ceiling, painted by Mrs. Dora Wheeler 
Keith, of the Associated Artists, is to have a large 
central oval, representing Literature between Im- 
agination and Science. In the corners will be 
medallions of Poetry, Romance, Science and the 
Drama. It was suggested that for each of these 


should be borrowed the features of some well- 
known woman, as Ada Rehan or Modjeska for 
the Drama, Amélie Rives for Romance, ete. 
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WOMAN’S BUILDING—SOPHIA HAYDEN, ARCHITECT. 


trouble possibly lay with the et cetera. It was no 
easy task to find women at once eminent in three 
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different lines, and so dowered by nature as to be 
ideal representatives of their various pursuits. 
At all events, this ingenious plan has been given 
up, but the fame of the ceiling, as yet unfinished, 
is spreading abroad, and undoubtedly Mrs. Keith’s 
well-known ability will prove equal to the task 
laid upon her. 

Some of Mrs. Keith’s pupils are assisting her 
about the details. ‘There are certain wreaths of 
pond lilies and clumps of irises, according as the 
more flexible or stiffer flower best suits the pur- 
pose required of it; there are certain festoons 
and garlands and a sort of Renaissance frame of 
blue and gold surrounding the whole conception 
which will be the work of their clever fingers, 
Ilow clever these young ladies are one can hardly 
realize without watching them at work. One day 
I saw Miss Lee busy designing whatever was called 
for. There was a conventionalized frieze of cream 
and gold for the main hall ; an iron grille for an 
elevator into which ears and blades of corn were 
most skillfully introduced ; an exceedingly grace- 
ful, tall, slim lamp in the form of a fleur de lis ; 
and garlands, festoons, borders and the like with- 
out number. 

To say that the whole direction of decoration 
is in the skillful hands of Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
may mean little to some, but I know of no other 
woman—no, nor no man, either—in the United 
States who has acquired an equal reputation in 
this line. This will not appear exaggeration to 
any one cognizant of her splendid work in con- 
nection with the firm of Associated Artists of 
New York. She and her gifted daughter, Mrs. 
Dora Wheeler Keith, were long the brightest 
stars in that constellation of talent. 

This most appropriate appointment is one more 
score in the long account of gratitude owed by 
the women of the country to Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
I say Mrs. Potter Palmer, because there were cer- 
tain matters which she was requested to decide, 
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ST. GAUDENS’S STATUE OF DIANA, ON THE DOME OF THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


in the absence of the Board of Lady Managers, and 
I understand that the question of decoration was 
among them. It was also she who selected Miss 
Mary Cassaft and Mrs. Frederic MacMonnies to 
execute two large mural paintings for the tym- 
pana at the ends of the main gallery. Miss 
Mary Cassatt is an American woman who has 
studied her art long 
and faithfully in Paris, 
under that brilliant 
and eccentric genius, 
Degas. Like her mas- 
ter, she is utterly care- 
less of exhibitions, con- 
sequently her work is 
little known to the 
general public on either 
side of the Atlantic. 
It is, however, so high- 
ly esteemed by the 
learned in art that the 
French Government 
desired to purchase one 
of her paintings for 
the Luxembourg. Miss 
Mary Cassatt being a 
woman of independent 
fortune, it was inti- 
mated to her that the 
honor of having her 
work hung in that 
famous gallery should 
be regarded in_ itself 
as part payment. Miss 
Mary Cassatt is also a 
woman of independent 


views, and she declined to part with her picture, 
even to the French Government, for less than its 
proper value. 

The space she is to cover upon the wall of the 
Woman’s Building is fourteen feet high by fifty- 
eight feet long. The subject of her painting is 
the Modern Woman. She has built an immense 
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glass-roofed studio at her summer home near 
Paris especially for this task, and, rather than 
work upon a ladder, she has arranged to have 
her huge canvas lowered into an excavation in 
the ground. For the purposes of her painting, 
she has also ordered from Worth, Felix, Virot and 
other masters of the modes their most exquisite 
creations, merely to rumple and destroy them. 
Could a woman sacrifice more to the cause of 
art ? 

Primeval Woman is the subject of the opposite 
panel, now being painted by the wife of the able 
sculptor of the Columbian Fountain. Mrs. Mac- 
Monnies is only known as yet by the promising 
work of her student days. Her knowledge of draw- 
ing and her feeling for color and for decorative 
effect have been highly praised. She has, more- 
over, the physical strength as well as the artistic 
qualifications for working on so large a scale. 
Fortunately she was able to avail herself of the 
great studios used by her husband in the model- 
ing of his fountain. 

So much, then, as to the Woman’s Building and 
its decorations. Now as to what it will contain. 
Women who were doing the most creditable work 
in the arts and industries were strongly opposed 
to making a separate exhibit. They desired their 
productions placed in the general buildings, so as 
to compete with the best in all departments, re- 
gardless of sex. It was therefore early decided 
that there should be no separate exhibit of wom- 
an’s work. There will, however, be an ethnolog- 
ical display which will disprove the frequent state- 
ment that women do not possess creative minds. 
It will be shown, as most archeologists concede, 
that among all the primitive peoples, while man 
was engaged in fighting or hunting, woman con- 
structed the rude semblance of a home. She 
ground the grain between stones and prepared 
it for bread. She cured and dressed the skins of 
animals, and fashioned them rudely into garments. 
She invented the needle and twisted the fibres of 
plants into thread. She invented the shuttle, 
and wove the earliest textile fabrics. She was 
the first potter, molding clay into jars and vari- 
ous utensils and drying them in the sun. She 
originated basketmaking, and invented such an 
infinite variety of beautiful forms and decorations 
as puts to shame modern products. She orna- 
mented these, weaving in the feathers of birds, 
embroidering them with porcupine quills and 
dyeing them with vegetable juices. 

There will be a library of books by the most 
famous women writers of all countries. Where 
possible the original manuscripts, in some cases 
beautified with medieval illuminations, will be 
procured. The walls of this room will be hung 
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with authentic portraits of noted women of the 
past and of to-day. 

It is rumored that England may lend the fa- 
mous Bayeux tapestry, on which Matilda of Flan- 
ders and her maidens recorded the Norman Con- 
quest, and which remains to this day the prime 
authority as to the events, customs and dress of 
that period. An effort will be made also to pro- 
cure reproductions of the statues made for the 
Strasburg Cathedral by Sabina von Steinbach, 
daughter and assistant of the architect of the 
cathedral ; to her being ascribed the change from 
the stiff medieval angles which then prevailed 
to the graceful, flowing lines that followed. Also 
of the remarkable book prepared in the twelfth 
century by the Abbess Herrad, which contained 
a compendium of all the knowledge of that day, 
and was illustrated by illuminations. It was un- 
doubtedly the origin of the modern encyclopedia. 

There will be a loan exhibition of old lace, 
embroideries, fans, jewels, silver, etc. There will 
be a model kitchen, with perfect sanitary and 
scientific appliances ; a model kindergarten ; and 
a model hospital, in charge of women physicians 
and trained nurses. But the most interesting 
spot in the Woman’s Building will undoubtedly 
be the central gallery, where will be grouped the 
most brilliant achievements of women, from every 
country and in every line of work. Exhibits here 
will only be admitted by invitation, which will be 
considered equivalent to a prize. 

Besides this, the women’s parlors, balconies and 
roof gardens will be used for reading, writing, 
committee, club and press rooms, and the great 
hall is reserved for meetings of various organiza- 
tions, where congresses may be held and addresses 
by distinguished visitors delivered. 

Music has not been neglected, either. It is 
proposed to give semi-monthly concerts in the 
Woman’s Building during the six months of the 
Exposition, at which only women who are ama- 
teurs, possessed of a high order of musical ability, 
and resident in America for at least ten years, 
will be permitted to appear. Mrs. Beach, per- 
haps the greatest woman composer in our coun- 
try, wrote and donated to the Lady Managers a 
Jubilate which will be heard there. The French 
Commission has offered compositions by Mlle. 
Chemisade, a musician of the first order; by Mlle. 
Holmes, whose music ordered by the French Gov- 
ernment for the Paris Exposition was produced at 
great expense ; and by Mme. de Granval, whose 
opera of ‘* Mazeppa” has lately been brought ous 
in Paris with much success. From Italy the pop- 
ular “ Hymn of Peace,” composed by Signora 
Lodi for a great national festival, is offered. 

In May, 1891, Mrs. Potter Palmer made a trip 
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tc Europe, which proved of the greatest service 
to the work of women at the World’s Fair. Her 
extraordinary success in awakening interest in the 
subject deserves more extensive comment than 
can here be given. ‘The fact that the Board of 
Lady Managers were an officially sanctioned and 
important factor of the Exposition naturally car- 
ried weight. Drawings of the beautiful build- 
ing given to them also produced an impression ; 
yet one cannot but think that the greatest influ- 
ence was that of the personality of the envoy her- 
self. Most interesting reading would be a history 
of her trip which should fairly recount its trials 
and its triumphs—the notable women of every 
land who gathered about her, the notable men 
also who were converted through the evidence of 
their senses to a belief in woman’s powers, the tact 
and diplomacy exerted. When we think of the 
miserably inadequate representation our country 
frequently has abroad; when we remember the 
boorishness, the narrow self-conceit, the dense 
ignorance inflicted upon long-suffering, if con- 
temptuous, foreigners ; when we recollect, as most 
of us can, officials ignorant of all languages but 
that of their own country, and 
of all breeding but that of its 
aborigines—then it may be per- 
mitted us to glory in the effect 
produced by this unofficial min- 
ister plenipotentiary of Ameri- 
can womanhood to the world at 
large. 

To turn to another branch 
of the subject. A notable part 
of the French women’s exhibit 
will be exquisite miniature 
models of the many charitable 
institutions founded or man- 
aged by the women of France, 
who are as advanced as those 
of America, although on some- 
what different lines. They have 
taken up this World’s Fair work 
with enthusiasm. It is no new 
thing to them, for at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889 the French 
Government created a com- 
mittee of women to organize 
and carry on a Congress of 
Feminine Works and Institu- 
tions. On that occasion, how- 
ever, the Roman Catholic ladies 
took little interest in what was 
a celebration of the founding 
of the French Republic, and 
quite at variance with their 
deepest convictions. At pres- 
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ent this drawback does not exist ; moreover, the 
Pope’s kindly indorsement of the purposes of 
the Lady Managers has proved a strong recom- 
mendation. 

Mme. Carnot, the wife of the President of the 
French Republic, is at the head of a committee 
composed of the most earnest, influential and 
competent women of France. 

The German committee is working energetic- 
ally under the direction of Princess Friedrich 
Carl, Frau Morgenstern and other noted leaders. 

The English committee is under the patronage 
of the Queen, with the Princess Christian for pres- 
ident of a remarkably powerful assemblage of 
women. Among them are Lady Aberdeen, who 
has so wonderfully developed the cottage indus- 
tries of Scotland and Ireland ; Lady Henry Som- 
erset, eminent in the cause of temperance ; the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, wife of the Conserva- 
tive leader ; Lady Brassey, the distinguished trav- 
eler; Baroness Burdette-Coutts ; the clever Lady 
Jeune; Mrs. Fawcett, the brilliant mother of a 
still more brilliant daughter ; and many another 
English woman whose name is a household word 
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for intellect and philanthropy on both sides of 
the ocean. Their industrial and charitable exhibit 
will be of infinitely greater interest than the 
much-talked-of water colors by the Queen, the 
chair carved by the hand of the Princess of 
Wales, the leather 
work or 
silver executed by 
another of 
the royal family. 
Presumably the 
most 
hibit made by any 
royalty will be a 
marvelous collec- 
tion of laces loaned 
Mar- 
gherita of Italy. 
These are both per- 
and crown 
property, and have 
never before left 
Italy. There are 
laces which date 
back 1,000 years be- 
fore Christ, having 
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been taken from 
Egyptian and 


Etrusean tombs; 
there are the fairy 
webs of medieval 
Venice and Flan- 
ders, and so on the 
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centuries down to those made by the peasant 
women of to-day in the societies organized by 
the Queen. This beautiful exhibit will be shown 
in a room furnished in the rare style of the 
‘Golden Cinquecento.” It will be sent to us 
in an italian man-of-war, with a special guard, 
and special detectives will be detailed from Wash- 
ington to watch over it. It should be noted 
that Italy was the first to form its committee of 
women under the special patronage of the Queen, 
and its prompt response to the appeal of the 
Board of Lady Managers was the more generous, 
coming as it did at a time when diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries were severed. 

Prussia, which has a committee organized by 
the Empress herself, will send its remarkable 
laces and embroideries, and many curious national 
costumes. 

Denmark’s committee is headed by its Queen, 
and that of far-away Japan by its Empress. Bel- 
gium, most cordially, and conservative Austria 
with some hesitation, have organized bodies of 
their representative women to select exhibits. 

Even China, which has never officially partici- 
pated in any exposition, and which deeply feels 
the humiliation of our exclusion laws, is forming 
a committee to show the work of Chinese women. 
It is proposed that the wife of the Lord Li, son 
of the celebrated General Li Hung Chi, be sent 
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in charge of the exhibit, with several other per- 
sons of high position, to make the journey 
through our country and study our institutions. 


Mme. Diaz has offered, among other novel at- 
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tractions, to send to our Woman’s Building an 
orchestra of Mexican girls in rich costumes, who 
will play the national Mexican airs. As for Tunis, 
Syria, and other Oriental countries, where local 
prejudices, the ignorance of the women, and other 
reasons, have caused an official refusal, neverthe- 
less the women are working in their feeble way to 
send, unofficially, such an exhibit as they can get 
together. 

Now, everybody knows that these results have 
been brought about by the Board of Lady Man- 
agers, and everybody knows that the president of 
that board is Mrs. Potter Palmer. The board 
builded better than it knew when it elected her 
to fill that office. And inaeed Congress builded 
better than it knew when it created the Board of 
Lady Managers. As for Mrs. Potter Palmer, pre- 
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vious to her acceptance of this office she was 
known merely as a woman of wealth and _ posi- 
tion, gracious, cultivated, a charming entertainer, 
in every way a delightful type of what for want 
of a better name we call a modern society woman. 
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I wonder if there is another of our society women 
who would suddenly develop such remarkable 
powers! I have not the honor of a personal ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Potter Palmer, nor, as far 
as Iam aware, with any of her friends, nor with 
any of the Board of Lady Managers. I base my 
opinion entirely upon a study of the minutes of 
the sessions of that body. No unprejudiced per- 
son, reading the reports of their president, could 
fail to see in her clear statements executive 
ability, fertility in originating, and wisdom, tact 
and firmness in carrying out her plans. She 
makes frequent and emphatic acknowledgment of 
the liberality with which the Columbian Commis- 
sion have treated the Board of Lady Managers. 
This is extremely frank and generous—or else it 
is a piece of clever diplomacy no less admirable 
in its way. 

The Columbian Commission has certainly been 
extremely liberal in its concessions to the Board 
of Lady Managers. On the other hand, that 
board has shown itself equal to every responsi- 
bility and deserving of every honor. Its plans 
have broadened with the occasion far beyond the 
limits of the Woman’s Building. It has become 
the recognized official channel for all that relates 
to women’s work and women’s interests in any 
part of the Fair grounds. Through its influence 
tabulated statements are to be placed in every ex- 
hibit in the entire Exposition, showing what pro- 
portion thereof is the work of women. More- 
over, it is to appoint women members of all juries 
of award, the representation of women to be pro- 
portionate to the amount of work done by women 
in the department under consideration. 

At the behest of the Lady Managers women 
throughout the States are burrowing in archives 
and statistics in order to draw up comprehensive 
charts of women’s place in the industries and pro- 
fessions, women in associated effort or clubs, 
women in philanthropy and reform and public 
service, women in the eye of the law, notable 
achievements or deeds of heroism by women—all 
of which, if it can be compiled and plainly shown 
as planned, will be of the greatest present interest 
and future historical value. From Turkey and 
Japan have already arrived statistics of this nat- 
ure, beautifully arranged, artistically engrossed 
on fine paper, tied with the national colors, and, 
needless to say, accompanied by a translation. 

Much interesting auxiliary work has sprung 
up and been carried on informally by the mem- 
bers of the board. Among this is the project for 
lodging industrial women during the time of the 
Exposition, and the building of a Children’s 
Home on the Exposition grounds. Both of these 
are now assured successes. It has been proposed to 
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secure the public-school buildings during the sum- 
mer months for sleeping rooms for teachers and 
art students during the Fair. A system of guides 
and a preliminary course of reading are among the 
many projects occupying these busy women. How 
busy they are and how womanly is best realized 
by a visit to their headquarters in the big Rand- 
MeNally building in Chicago. Here is the wife 
of one of the wealthiest men in Chicago keeping 
business hours, working with a steady persever- 
ance and ordered intelligence known to few busi- 
ness men, retaining of her allotted salary of 
$5,000 only enough to pay a private secretary. 
Here gather from time to time eager, energetic 
women from all the States and Territories. Hither 
come, alas! also, many and many an incapable 
creature, with the confused idea that in this great 
womanly enterprise there must needs be an elee- 
mosynary provision for weaker sisters. 

The president, in one of her reports, refers feel- 
ingly to ** the armies of disappointed women whose 
work will be rejected,” yet nevertheless wisely in- 
sists upon excluding the sentimental point of 
view and approving only work of marked excel- 
lence, lest the exhibit come to be one “of the in- 
capacity rather than the capacity of our sex.” 

It is not always women or incapables who are 
disappointed. <A bit of fun must have rippled 
the parity of the discussion, and one fancies the 
dignified Lady Managers laughing in their sleeves 
when an entirely capable man applied for the head 
of an important department of woman’s work, 
and was politely notified that his qualifications 
were admirable, and nothing but his sex debarred 
him from the position. 

There are a few women workers in the great 
Exposition to whom one would fain call atten- 
tion outside of the Woman’s Building. During 
the frescoing excursion of eight of our best-known 
artists to the Fair some privileged visitors were 
fortunate enough to find Mrs. Kenyon Cox, her- 
self an accomplished artist, importing a bit of 
home life into her husband’s improvised studio 
in the Horticultural Building, also helping in 
the enlargement of his original sketches to the 
size required for the decoration of a dome. 
Downstairs, in the same building, Mrs. Edward 
Kemys, with the garb and tools of the sculptor’s 
calling, a clay-spotted apron and a pair of giant 
dividers, was busily comparing the measures of 
her husband’s small models with those of the gi- 
gantic clay lions, bisons and panthers he made to 
ornament the bridges. 

To-day just where Mr. and Mrs. Kemys worked 
in unison the walls are bright with banners. The 
union jack, the tricolor of France, the imperial 
flag of Germany, the chrysanthemam banner of 
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Japan, and a host of others hardly known to us, 
wave in peaceful companionship. 

Passing under them, through a side door, you 
find yourself in a gathering of humble women 
workers. It is a long, narrow room, with five big 
stovepipes meeting in a sort of central star and 
heating it to an uncomfortable degree. Bales and 
maps and stacks of many-colored cheesecloth are 
piled against the walls, and a score of women sit 
at machines stitching the breadths together. 

Not worth mentioning ? Well, perhaps not, 
but next month when hundreds of banners toss 
above the opened Exposition ; when every door 
and window and all the vast interiors are hung 
and festooned and draped with lively streamers, 
their work will catch the eye as much as some 
that is more important, and in the meantime it 
makes one of the pictures ‘‘ that hang on mem- 
ory’s wall” to all who have delighted in watching 
the growth of the great Fair. 

Let us return to the women sculptors. There 
are quite a number to return to. Mr. Lorado 
Taft to whom was assigned the statuary of the 
Horticultural Building, has no wife, but he, too, 
called upon feminine assistance, and that upon a 
large scale. Every sculptor was empowered to 
engage the workmen necessary to assist in enlarg- 
ing his original sketches to the required size. To 
Mr. Taft alone belongs the credit of employing 
workwomen. He gave the contract to the young 
ladies of his modeling class. For full six months 
in one corner of the big bare building there was a 
merry colony of art students ; elad in white 
aprons, ‘mystic, wonderful”; climbing up and 
down on colossal gods and goddesses, handling 
clay and tools with all the dexterity and twice 
the patient zeal of the men engaged in the same 
way. And so, very quietly, another avenue of 
work opened to women. 

It is pleasant to record that the experiment was 
successful. The statuary turned out by the girl 
sculptors was in no way inferior to other work 
about the grounds. ‘They executed the ornamen- 
tation on the rostral columns of ‘‘ Neptune” in the 
Grand Plaza, also the row of herculean Muses, or 
whatever they should be called, who hold medal- 
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lion portraits of inventors in Machinery Hall; the 
crowd of Victories that cap its pinnacles, and 
the spandrels between it and the Agricultural 
Building. Nearly the whole of the principal fig- 
ure in Lorado Taft’s ‘* Sleep of the Flowers ” was 
modeled by Miss Julia Bracken, one of his most 
promising pupils. 

All these, of course, were enlarged from the 
designs of other sculptors, but now commissions 
for original work began to flow in upon the band 
of young workwomen. ‘The women of Wisconsin 
ordered ideal statues emblematic of their State 
from Miss Jean Minor and Miss Nellie T. Meares. 
Miss Enid Yandell, the author of the Caryatides 
on the Woman’s Building, has also modeled a large 
figure of Daniel Boone for the Kentucky Building, 
and has recently sent in competition to the same 
building a sketch for a statue of Hiawatha so rig- 
orous and so well felt that one cannot but believe 
the work will be awarded to her. 

Let me not forget to mention another of the 
bright trio whose haps and mishaps in the flat 
entertained us all last year. Miss Jean Lough- 
borough is the architect of the Arkansas State 
Building. Miss Carrie Brooks, another of Mr. 
Taft’s band, modeled a charming Cupid fountain 
for this building, while for the big Illinois Build- 
ing no less than six af his pupils have executed 
heroic figures of the attributes of woman. 

The women of Illinois received from the State 
Board a grant of $80,000 and considerable space 
in its building. This the women artists of the 
State are busy adorning. Miss Ida Burgess as 
director has chosen a Renaissance style of decora- 
tion in yellow and white for the drawing room. 
She and some half-dozen capable asssistants are 
painting panels of “ Music,” “ Dancing,” ‘* Edu- 
cation,” ‘* Youth” and similar subjects in light 
tints, to form a frieze around the room. The 
pupils of the Atheneum wood-carving class are 
executing panels, chairs and carved bookcases for 
the library, and altogether there is great feminine 
activity about the place. 

Miss Julia Bracken received the most important 
commission of all—a heroic statue of “ Illinois 
Welcoming the Nations ”—to be executed in marble 
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for the rotunda of the building. Miss Bracken, 
by the way, is a rare instance of home-bred talent 
making itself a way through the most untoward 
circumstances. A trifle of carving on cigar boxes 
first attracted attention to her. Recognition of her 
gift followed, then an opportunity for serious art 
study, and of late commissions faster than she can 
carry them out. Her ideal of Illinois is a noble 
womanly figure in clinging, classic drapery, with 
both hands extended in greeting. A serio-comic 
tale might be written of the vicissitudes of this 
statue. How in the bitter winter weather the clay 
kept freezing and cracking ; how Miss Bracken 
and the other girls who were at work in an upper 
floor of the unfinished Illinois Building bought 
stoves; how a champion arose for the young 
sculptors in the person of a lad who gave up his 
night’s rest to keep the fires up; how night after 
night the clay cracked deeper, and day after day 
the damages were repaired. At last, one bitter 
morning, when the yawning chasms divided the 
different parts of ‘ Illinois,” when ‘ Wisconsin ’ 
was deeply wounded in divers places, when ‘* Ma- 
ternity ” had nearly lost her head, the girls gave 
up the Penelope task, broke their figures to pieces, 
and transferred themselves and their fragments to 
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a heated studio to begin bravely over again. These 
are among the trials and difficulties of work upon 
the Fair grounds. 

As for the triumphs and pleasures, they exist 
also. Miss Mary Lawrence, of the Art Students’ 
League, New York, must feel some pleasure in 
being selected to model a colossal Columbus from 
the design of Augustus St. Gaudens. The statue 
will hardly be here until after the opening of the 
Fair, but great expectations are aroused concern- 
ing it. It is to oceupy the space in front of the 
Administration Building, one of the most conspic- 
uous positions in the grounds. 

Miss Harriet Monroe also had her pleasure and 
triumph in being appointed to write the ode for 
the dedication of the grounds, and Mrs. Le Moyne 
in reading it before the great audience assembled 
on that occasion. 

As Mrs. Potter Palmer said in her address, 
‘‘ Even more important than the discovery of 
Columbus, which we are gathered together to 
celebrate, is the fact that the General Government 
has just discovered woman.” No one surely had 
a better right to make this triumphant declara- 
tion than the brilliant woman who so unmistaka- 
bly beaconed that discovery. 
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By J. S. Stt 


Few scenes in the world are more strikingly 
magnificent and historically interesting than that 
on which one looks from the flagstaff battery of 
the citadel of Corfu, the battery on the higher 
of the twin peaks, the rie Phaacum arces of 
Virgil, which are covered now with the vast and 
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massive fortifications, memorials both of the Ve- 
netian and of the British protectorates of the 
Ionian Islands. The rocks of the citadel rise so 
sheer from the sea that Nelson’s plan for taking 
it was to run a ship ashore, and then scale and as- 
sault the fortress from fore, main and mizzen top- 
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gallant yards. Such were the audacities planned, 
and such were also the audacities achieved, by 
sritish admirals in the Napoleonic wars. But 
the stern grandeur of the rocky staircases, bar- 
racks, dungeons and bastions is relieved by the 
green foliage here and there of fig trees and cy- 
presses ; and very pleasant is thus the scene im- 
mediately around and below us. But look, now, 
abroad. One sees at once the meaning of its 
nume, Which signifies the ‘‘ Sickle.” And see- 
ing the island here in its whole length, from 
Pantokrator, or San Salvador, its great north- 
ern mountain, to Amphipagos, or Cape Bianco, 
its southern promontory, we see that it is really 
curved like a sickle, with the city and citadel 
of Corfu jutting out from the middle of its sharp 
edge, inner, or concave line. ‘There is thus so 
narrow a strait between the two promontories of 
the island and the mainland that the sea within 
the curve appears like a landlocked lake. But 
what a lake! and what a line of inclosing hills! 
Truly, it is only this Ionian Sea, with its liquid 
sapphires flashing in countless gleams of light, 
that enables one fully to understand what .Es- 
chylus meant by his 


‘‘Innumerable laughter of sea waves.” 


And the inclosing hills that rise so steeply from 
the gleaming shore are the mountains of Albania, 
on which Childe Harold looked : 


‘‘Dusky and huge, enlarging on the sight, 
Nature’s volcanic amphitheatre, 
Chimera’s Alps extend to left and right.” 


But as historically interesting as strikingly 
magnificent is the scene beheld from the citadel 
of Corfu. We know from Thucydides that there 
was an established tradition in his time which 
identified the island with the Homeric Scheria, 
and its capital with the city of the Homeric Phee- 
cians ; and the tradition has been persistent to 
this day, notwithstanding the skepticism of a few 
ancient as well as modern critics. Nor is the per- 
sistency of such a tradition to be wondered at, 
secing that Homer’s description of the city of 
the Pheecians so remarkably corresponds with 
the actual characteristics of the classical Korkyra 
and modern Corfu. Thus it runs, in Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang’s translation, which I shall 
use throughout this article in my quotations from 
the Odyssey: ‘‘ There is a fair haven on either 
side of the town, and narrow is the isthmus, and 
curved ships are drawn up on both sides of the 
way ; for all the folk have stations for their ves- 
sels, each man one for himself. And there is the 
Agora about the goodly Temple of Poseidon... . 


For the Pheecians care not for bow nor quiver, 
but for masts and oars of ships, and gallant barks, 
wherein, rejoicing, they cross the gray sea.” No 
doubt modern criticism has shown that the Odys- 
sey is not merely a synthesis of epics (one, for in- 
stance, on the return of Odysseus, and another on 
the adventures of Telemachus), but that these 
elementary epics were syntheses of current sto- 
ries, of which the Phexecian story in particular 
exists in a rough form in a collection of Indian 
folk tales, a collection dating as far back appar- 
ently as the twelfth century B.c. Still it may 
very well be that the poet, in weaving this old 
folk story into his epic, sketched the scene of it, 
or some at least of its features, from some place 
he had either visited or had heard described. 
‘*Why,” as the late Mr. Herman Merivale perti- 
nently asked, ‘‘ the double haven and the narrow 
isthmus, and the very characteristic feature of 
the ships drawn up on each side of the road along 
it, unless the poet had here some real spot in his 
eye ?” ‘This will appear still more probable when 
we come to Ithaca, and find how extraordinarily 
accurate are the bard’s descriptions there. He 
must certainly have been in Ithaca, and there he 
may well have heard described the more charac- 
teristic features of the ancient island of the Li- 
burnians. But not only is the Homeric Scheria 
thus probably identified with an actual island, 
bat the Homeric Pheecians may be probably 
identified with an actual people. Welcker sup- 
posed that they were the poet’s own Ionian fel- 
low countrymen ; and Professor Mahaffy thinks 
that they were more probably the Phokzans ; 
but Colonel Mure’s conclusion, that by the Phee- 
cians the Phcenicians were meant, seems to me 
far more probable. I must, however, add an ob- 
servation which, as I think, is of considerable 
importance. Mr. Flinders Petrie’s ‘‘ Racial Types 
from Egypt,” in which he gives photographs of 
ancient Egyptian ethnographic portraits of the 
peoples of the Levant of and anterior to the four- 
teenth century B.C., appear to me to have, in 
conjunction with certain other facts, conclusively 
shown that the Phcenicians, though they spoke ¢ 
Semitic language, were not a Semitic race, 
Korkyra, anciently the usual local name for 
Corfu, first appears in Herodotus and Thueyd- 
ides, and it is in this Attic form that the ancient 
name has been revived, and is now commonly 
used. The Korkyra of Herodotus and of Thu- 
eydides appears to have been situated on the hilly 
peninsula between the two harbors that lie be- 
hind the modern town, the bays of Kastrades and 
Kalichiopoulo, the latter the Hyllaic harbor of 
Thueydides. It was on this peninsula, still known 
as Paleopolis, that the Corinthians founded the 
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ancient town in the eighth century B.c., the 
Korkyra which played so great a part in the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian War (431-404 
B.c.), and which seems to have existed till the 
desolating invasion of Totilas in the sixth cent- 
ury A.D. The twin-peaked hill of the modern 
citadel probably represents the island opposite the 
Heraion, or Temple of Heré ; the island of Vido, 
Ptychia ; and that upper part of the peninsula, 
of which the chief building is now the villa of 
the king and former casino of the British Lord 
High Commissioner, seems to have been the quar- 
ter occupied by the Demos of the Thucydidian 
city. For the oligarchic party were the merchant 
princes, and they dwelt beside their ships on the 
low ground along the Bay of Kastrades, and there 
was the Agora, and visible from it were the 
Tombs, of which one, that of 
Menekrates, is still to be seen. 
And this was the wealthy Lower 
‘Town which was set on fire dur- 
ing the fierce conflict of its mer- 
chant princes with the democ- 
racy of the Upper Town. Little 
permanent damage, however, 
was done by this civil war, if we 
can believe the picture drawn 
of the island in 373 B.c. by 
Xenophon. In 229 B.c. Kor- 
kyra lost its independence under 
a Roman Protectorate ; and 
when the seat of the Roman 
Empire was removed to Con- 
stantinople the island became 
attached to its eastern division. 

Since the time at least of the 
Crusades all the historical as- 
sociations of Corfu are with 
episodes of the age-long war be- 
tween Europe and Asia. From 
Corfu Richard Coeur de Lion 
took ship on his return home 
after his victorious conclusion 
of the Third Crusade (1192), 
and it was this voyage that was 
the beginning of the adventures 
which, after two shipwrecks, 
terminated in the discovery at 
Vienna that “Hugh the Mer- 
chant” was the great Richard 
of England, Ireland and_ half 
France, and in his consequent 
imprisonment and holding to 
ransom. In the partition of the 
Greek Empire, the result of 
the Fourth Crusade, Corfu was 
annexed by the Latin kings of 





Naples (1264) ; but in 1386 the Corfiotes implored 
the protection of the Imperial Republic of Venice. 
The local legend explains the Corfiote device of a 
rudderless boat by a story of how the deputation, 
having gone to sea in such a vessel, resolved to 
consider those to whom wind and waves should first 
drift them their God-appointed protectors. Dur- 
ing four centuries, till the fall of the republic in 
the Napoleonic wars (1797), Corfu was a depend- 
ence of Venice. When Constantinople fell in 1453, 
and all southeastern Europe was overrun by the 
Turks, Corfu, under the Venetians, remained an 
impregnable bulwark of Christendom. Thrice 
it defied the whole power of the Ottomans, in 
537, 1570, and, above all, in 1716, when the 
Lords of the Mainland made their last great at- 


’ 


tempt to extend the sway of Islam in Europe. 
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CORFU 


Thus, across this narrow, sapphire-gleaming strait, 
Europe has for nearly five hundred years con- 
fronted a hostile Asia. And so it is still. From 
tlie citadel one may see near a low, isolated hill, 
over which the higher mountains tower, the 
mouth of the River Kalamas, at which begins 
what is called on the official maps of the ** Turco- 
Greek frontier” the “rectification ” proposed by 
the Conference of 1880; and close by one may 
see, if not actually the vessels, the anchorage, at 
least, of two ironclads of the Ottoman fleet, silent 
but significant rejoinders to the proposal of “< rec- 
tification.” 

Very curious and interesting, with their Italian 
style and Greek names, are the narrow streets, 
with occasional balconies and arcades, as at Padua 
and Bologna, of the modern capital of the island, 
modern, though its foundation probably dates 
back to but a short time after that desolating in- 
vasion of Totilas in the sixth century A.D., in 
which the ancient Korkyra seems to have been 
destroyed. And now, from the long, narrow and 
crowded street, let us pass out of the town, under 
the archway of the old Venetian town gate, and 
past the vast mounds of the Venetian and British 
fortifications, for one of many charming excur- 
sions into the country. We pass the Bay of Go- 
vina, with its ruins of the Venetian arsenals and 
storehouses, and its memories of the Turkish dis- 


HARBOR. 


embarkation and re-embarkation after their five 
or six weeks’ desperate but fruitless siege of Corfu 
in 1716. And our drive thence inland for some 
ten miles is through almost continuous groves of 
olives, not, as in France and Italy, pruned and 
trained orchard trees, but gnarled and massive 
forest trees. These olive groves, with their fruit- 
laden branches, are interspersed with equally con- 
tinuous vineyards, which, when I drove through, 
were filled with peasants gathering into deep 
baskets, for which ponies waited, an unusually 
abundant vintage. Olive groves and vineyards 
were set in ever-varying surroundings of hills, 
some terraced for vines and olives, others browsed 
over by sheep and goats, with kilted Chimariot 
shepherds from Albania, carrying, even here, 
their old-fashioned pistols. At length the vary- 
ing scene reached a climax of magnificently min- 
gled grandeur and beauty. The hills struck out 
into the glittering sea ¢n sudden precipitous pen- 
insulas, forming bays with inner curves of sandy 
beach, close down to which were carried still the 
terraces of olives and viges. Crowning one of 
these rocky peninsulas were the ruins of the feu- 
dal Castle of St. Angelo, built by a prince of the 
imperial family of Comnenus, who, in establish- 
ing himself as Despot of Albania, and transmit- 
ting his principality to his heirs, saved for two 
centuries a fragment at least of the Greek Empire 
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from the Latin partition (1204). And crowning 
another and nearer promontory was the ancient 
monastery, founded, as its name imports, on the 
ruins of a fortress still more ancient, the goal of 
our journey, the Monastery of Paleokastritza. 
Leaving Corfu, and proceeding southward in 
our cruise through the Seven Islands, we pass, or, 
better, stop at, the little rocky island of Paxo, 
with its adjunct Antipaxo. But the most pict- 
uresque thing about it, and which alone need here 
detain us, is that famous legend told by Plutarch 


‘of a voyage made by Epitherses (the father of 


Emilian the Rhetorician) to Italy. ‘* When they 


were still not far from the Echinades Islands the 
wind fell, and they were drifting in the evening 
toward the islands of Paxi. Then suddenly, as 
the passengers were drinking after supper, a voice 
was heard from one of the islands calling ona 
certain Thammus so loudly as to fill all with 
amazement. For this Thammus was an Egyptian 
pilot known to but few on board. ‘Twice the 
voice called on him without response, but the 
third time he replied ; and then the voice said : 
‘When thou comest over against Palodes, an- 
nounce that the Great Pan is dead!” Palodes 
has with certainty been identified as the Bay of 
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Butrinto, on the Epirote coast opposite Corfu, 
Butrinto, the ancient Buthrotum, the scene of 
the meeting of Aneas with Andromache, the 
widow of Hector. The effect of the announce- 
ment there of the death of Pan is alluded to by 
Milton in lines which may, perhaps, even to 
Browningites, still sound grandly musical : 


‘* The lonely mountains o'er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament; 
From haunted spring and dale. 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn.” 


And as to the origin of the legend, might not 
voyagers actually have heard some enthusiastic 
Epirote convert to Christianity on a still evening 
calling out from the beach at Paxi, ‘‘ Spread the 
tidings that the Great Pan is dead !” 

Continuing our voyage southward, we cast an- 
chor off the old Castle of Santa Maura, originally 
built by a Frank noble of the shameful Fourth 
Crusade, that partitioned the Greek Empire in- 
stead of rescuing the Holy Sepulchre. The name 
of the castle has, since the thirteenth century, 
been extended to the whole island, called Levkas 
(Leucas or Leucadia) by the Greeks. The view 
from the deck is, at first, more puzzling than 
pleasing. This is caused by a spit of sand in the 
form of an §, some four miles long, thrown up 
probably by an earthquake, and which is only 
separated from the coast of Acarnania by a shal- 
low lagoon. Santa Maura, indeed, hardly appears 
to be an island at a.i, and originally was actually 
a peninsula, On the mainland, to the left, the 
long, low promontory of Actium juts northward 
from under tne .carnanian mountains, inclosing 
the famous bay within which lay for weeks the 
fleet of Antony and Cleopatra, “ like floating cas- 
tles,” till down swept the triremes of Augustus 
and attacked the great ships of Antony as they 
were coming out of the strait (31 B.c.). And on 
the northern shore of the Bay of Actium we now 
descry (for it is but nine or ten miles off, across 
a narrow strait of gleaming sea) the domes and 
minarets of Preveza of the Moslems. Presently 
disembarking, we proceed in a boat up a canal 
cut in the shallow lagoon to the miserable little 
capital of the island, Amaxikhi, Cart Town. So 
it was called from the carts or cars on which the 
Venetians carried down their oil and wine from 
the inland districts, and which were kept here. 
Its houses are rarely more than two stories high, 
and the upper one is constructed of wood, on ac- 
count of the frequent earthquakes. 


There has been a question as to whether Lev- 
kis should not be identified with the Homeric 
Doulichion, which sent forty ships to the war 
against Troy. Strabo supposed Doulichion to be 
one of the Echinades, and most modern writers 
have acquiesced in his conclusion, assuming that 
his epithet, ‘‘rich in corn,” applied to the neigh- 
boring tract of the mainland. ‘‘ But,” says Sir 
Edward Bunbury, “it must be admitted that the 
explanation is a forced one, and it seems far more 
simple to suppose that the island intended was that 
of Santa Maura, the only other large island of the 
group, which was known in the historical ages of 
(ireece as Leucas, but is never mentioned by that 
name in Homer. On that supposition, the poet 
would, in this instance, be free from geographical 
inaccuracies, and would enumerate the three prin- 
cipal islands in the natural order of their occur- 
rence.” And in reference to Strabo’s epithet, it 
seems corroborative of this identification that two 
of the islets, dependencies of Levkis, are, to this 
day, famous for their wheat, which is the finest 
found in the Ionian Islands. So-called Cyclopean, 
or, as I should rather say, Archaian, walls cover 
many rocky eminences. The most ancient of 
these remains, on the heights commanding the 
former isthmus, probably mark the Homeric 
Acropolis of Nerikos. And the more recent of 
these walls along the shore certainly belong to the 
Levkas built in the seventh century B.c. by the 
Corinthians, who cut through the isthmus and 
converted the peninsula into an island. 

Sappho’s Leap at the southwest, and Mount 
Skaros at the southeast extremity of the island, 
are the two great points of excursion from Am- 
axikhi. On starting for either the one or the 
other excursion, our road at first lies through 
the delicious shades of a vast olive grove which 
stretches up from the shallow lagoon to the foot 
of steeply rising mountains. Let us take the 
longer excursion first, that to the ruins of the 
Temple of Apollo, on the summit of the White 
Cape Deukites, now Cape Ducato, from which 
Sappho is said to have taken her despairing leap. 
As we ride along the country often recalls to 
me Palestine ; the same stony hills and basinlike 
glens, but all terraced here with vineyards, which 
are filled with grape harvesters. But from the 
scenery our attention is soon drawn to the parties 
of peasants we meet, driving asses and mules 
laden with a couple of wine- filled goatskins 
apiece. The dress of the men consists of foot- 
less white hose, light-blue bags falling to the 
knee and drawn together at the waist, darker 
blue waistcoat and short jacket, the latter gen- 
erally off, and on the head a straw hat, or, oft- 
ener perhaps, merely a red or blue kerchief. Of 
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a light blue also are the petticoats of the women, 
and of a darker blue the large kerchief worn on 
the head, drawn under the chin, and falling down 
over the shoulders, while very low bodices leave 
it only to a white chemise to veil the full, swell- 
ing bosom. Fine figures they have, too, as they 
glide along, wonderfully erect, carrying on their 
heads deep hampers filled with dozens of pounds 
of grapes. 

After an eight or nine hours’ ride along the 
hills of the west coast, or across the central 
heights, we reach at length the goal of our pil- 
grimage. As to neas, 

**Mox et Leucate nimbosa cacumina montis, 
Et formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo.” 


But we find only the substructures of the temple, 
a quantity of broken glass and pottery, and, with 
good fortune, perhaps, a coin 
bearing a harp, the symbol of 
the god. Looking down, we 
see a white cliff rising on one 
side perpendicularly some two 
hundred feet out of the sea, 
and on the other sloping pre- 
cipitously. Down this cliff 
slaves and criminals were cast 
as expiatory sacrifices. But We othe 
when precipitation from this ene We 4 
height served as an ordeal, or y a, 
appeal to the judgment of 
God, the persons making this 
appeal got themselves covered 
with wings and feathers of 
birds, and had boats in wait- 
ing to pick them up. The 
priests of Apollo are said to 
have known how to take this 
perilous leap without danger. 
And possibly it may have been 
these customs only that were 
the basis of the story of the 
death of Sappho. But it was 
in the midst of the political 
revolution which ended the 
empire of the Pharaohs, and 
of the synchronous intellect- 
ual revolution that may be 
indicated by the names of 
Thales, Xenophanes and 
Pythagoras, that 





“* Burning Sappho loved and sung.” 


And, as Colonel Mure thinks, 
quite possibly, so far as we 





and never having been beautiful save with the 
radiance of intellect, she may have come hither 
from Sicily, whither she had followed him, and 
plunged from the Apollo-consecrated Leucadian 
cliff into the eddying deep, she and her Lesbian 
lyre. 

Passing the night at the village of Attani, and 
returning the next day to Amaxikhi, we may, on 
the following day, set out on the other great 
Leucadian excursion. After a ride of three or 
four hours, latterly under the overarching boughs 
of a primeval oak forest, we suddenly emerge on 
the open lawns and rocks of the sunny brow and 
summit of Skaros. A magnificent scene greets 
our eyes. A sapphire sea, with hilly isles innu- 
merable, and a mountainous mainland extending 
from Peloponnesus to Pindus in Albania. North 
and south gleam two of the greatest sea-battle 
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yet know, in her grand cli- 
macteric, deserted by Phaon, 
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660 THE 
scenes of the long war between Europe and Asia: 
on the north the Gulf of Actium (31 B. c.), and 
on the south the Gulf of Lepanto (1571). And 
in the deep-blue sea at our feet, between Levkis 
and the mainland, are the three small islands 
(Meganisi, Kalamo and Kustos) traditionally 


WELL 


identified with those of the trading or piratical 
l'aphians of the Odyssey. Beside these small 
Ilomeric islands, and amid all the historic scenes 
{ have just indicated, is the island of Maduri, a 
favorite retreat of the famous modern Greek poet 
of Levkas, Aristotéles Valaorites. In the far dis- 
tance to the north he might look on Pindus, that 


AT 
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towers over the Lake of Iodnnina, the scene of 
that tragedy of the time of Ali Pasha, immortal- 
ized in one of his finest poems, ‘‘ The Lady 
Phrosyné ”; and likewise on those mountains of 
Souli, the scene of that heroic life and heroic 
death of Samuel the Kaloyer, or Monk, also cele- 





GASTOW RI. 


brated by him in a poem worthy of its theme. 
But now look to the southwest. There we be- 
hold the Homeric islands of Ithaca, Samos, or 
Kephallonia, and Zakynthos, or Zante, which sent 
contingents to the Trojan War under the leader- 
ship of the supreme chief, Odysseus, the islands 
toward which our cruise must now be steered. 
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Ithaca, called by the modern Greeks Thiaki, 
is in its name another witness to a Pheenician, pre- 
vious to the Hellenic, occupation of these islands ; 
and another witness, therefore, to the probability 
above indicated, that by the Phwecians Homer 
For the name appears to 
have been originally identical with Utica, of 
which the meaning in Phoenician was ‘ Colony.” 
On its eastern side the island is almost divided in 
two by the Gulf of Molo, from which opens, on 
the left, a deep horseshoe bay, round the end of 
which runs the little modern capital of Vathy, its 
name in Greek, Bathé, ‘‘ deep,” indicating its sit- 
uation, far at the end of the bay. It is a most 
picturesque, out-of-the-world-looking little town, 
with rugged mountains behind it, and in front an 
islet covered with houses, which shuts out the 
view of the sea beyond. Of that outer sea, how- 
ever, there are speaking witnesses in the big ships 
And the in- 
habitants of the town, some three thousand in 
number, are, like the inhabitants of the island 
generally, some twelve thousand, almost all own- 


meant the Phoenicians. 


moored close alongside the houses. 


ers of at least some roods of land and some shares 
inaship. But the island has no history save that 
attaching to Odysseus, its ancient chief. Its very 
name is scarcely mentioned by any historical 
1504 A.D. it appears to have 
nearly, if not quite, uninhabited ; and its capital, 
Vathy, is but a century old. All these facts, how- 
ever, only make it more exclusively and sacredly 
Homeric. And curiously enough, it is as central 
in geographical position as it is in traditional in- 
terest. North of it are Corfu, Paxo and Levkas; 
and south of it, Cephalonia, Zante and Cerigo ; 
and, as we shall see, the descriptions in the Odys- 
sev, not only of the island generally, but of 
special localities, are so extraordinarily in accord- 
ance w.th what we may still observe after the 


writer; in been 


lapse of three thousand years, as to make it highly 
probable that in Visiting these localities we visit 
places which were actually trodden by the bard of 
the Odyssey, and which probably looked to his 
eye very much as they do to ours, save, perhaps, 
Nor were 


the old Greeks less struck with Homer’s accuracy 


in the absence now of ancient forests. 


in describing Ithaca than is the modern traveler. 
For it was mainly the recognition of this loving 
accuracy that led to the support of the claim of 
Ithaca to be the birthplace of Homer, and to the 
occurrence of its name in the famous line enu- 
merating the seven cities which pretended to that 


honor - 


“Smyrna, Khios, Kolophon, Ithaca, Argos, Athénai and 
Athens.”’ 


Now, in our tour of the island, let us follow the 
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story of the adventures of Odysseus after he was 
landed in Ithaca by the Pheecians. But first let 
me say that Homer’s representation that the voy- 
age from Scheria occupied but a single night is 
little, if at all, beyond the bounds of possibility, 
if Scheria is identified with Corfu. For there is 
an authentic record of a voyage made in a single 
day from Ithaca to Corfu by the British Resident 
during the Protectorate, in one of the coasting 
boats of the island, which, in build and rig, are 
still very like the ancient galleys. And hence, 
seeing that ‘‘even as on a plain a yoke of four 
stallions comes springing all together beneath the 
lash, leaping high and speedily accomplishing the 
way, so leaped the stern of that ship, and the 
dark wave of the sounding sea rushed mightily in 
the wake,” quite possibly the ship of the Phee- 
cians, in which Odysseus ‘‘slept in peace, forget- 
ful of all that he had suffered,” drew nigh at 
early dawn to where “in the land of Ithaca isa 
certain haven of Phorcys, the ancient one of the 
sea.” It is a haven on our left as we sail down 
the great Gulf of Molo, a haven called Dexia from 
being to the right of the opening into the deep 
Bay of Vathy. ‘* At the harbor’s head is a long- 
leaved olive tree, and hard by is a pleasant cave 
and shadowy, sacred to the nymphs that are 
called Naiads. . . . Whither they, as having 
knowledge of that place, let drive their ship; and 
the vessel in full course ran ashore, half her 
keel’s length high. . . Then they lifted 
Odysseus from out the hollow ship, all as he was 
in the sheet of linen and the bright rug, and laid 
him, yet heavy with slumber, on the sand. And 
they took forth the gifts which the lordly Phee- 
cians had given him, . . . and set them ina 
heap by the trunk of the olive tree, a little aside 
from the Then themselves 
parted homeward again.” 

When Odysseus awoke ** 
land again, having now 


roud. . de- 
he knew not his native 
long afar, and 
around him Pallas Athene had shed a mist.” But 
the very objects by which the goddess convinces 


been 


him that he is verily again in Ithaca must con- 
vince us that the landlocked Bay of Dexia is the 
Odyssean ‘* haven of Phoreys.” For we, too, may 
see directly opposite, across the Gulf of Molo, the 
hill of Neriton, pointed out by the goddess ; and 
near the beach not only a cave, but just sucha 
cave as that described as ‘sacred to the nymphs 
that are called the Naiads.” According to Io- 


mer’s description, “two gates there are to the 
cave, the one set toward the north wind, whereby 
but the portals toward the 
south pertain rather to the gods, whereby men 
may not enter.” And, says Schliemann, “ all this 
is true ; but by the entrance for the gods he means 


men may go down ; 
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the artificially cut hole in the vault of the grotto, 
which must have served as a chimney to carry off 
the smoke of the artificial fires.” Again, says 
Homer, there are in the cave “‘ mixing bowls and 
jars of stone, and great looms of stone, wherein 
the nymphs weave raiment of purple stain, a 
marvel to behold.” And ‘ from the vault of the 
grotto,” says Schliemann, ‘hang innumerable 
stalactites, which gave 

Homer the idea of the [ 

stone urns and am- | 


phore, and the stone StS 


frames and looms on 
which the nymphs 
wove purple-colored 
mantles and veils.” 
And, yet further, it 
may be noted that 
from this cave there 
would be just such a 
rugged walk ‘‘up the 
wooded country and 
through the heights” 
as was presently taken 
by Odysseus to the 
station of his faithful 
swineherd Eumos, at 
the extremity of the 
island nearest Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Odysseus found this 
most faithful of his 
thralls “sitting at the 
front entry of the 
house, where _ his 
courtyard was builded 
high in a place with 
wide prospect; a great 
court it was and a fair, 
with free range round 
it... . And within 
the courtyard he made 
twelve sties hard by 
one another to be beds 
for the swine, and in 
each sty fifty grovel- 
ing swine were pen- 
ned, . . . And their tale was three hundred and 
three And by them slept four dogs as 
fierce as wild beasts... . . . And of a sudden the 
baying dogs saw Odysseus, and they ran at him 
Now, about half a dozen miles’ 


score. 


yelping,” ete. 


walk from the grotto of the nymphs there actually 
are a number of inclosures like stables, averaging 
twenty-five feet in length and ten in breadth, 
partly cut out of the rock, partly formed by Archa- 
ian walls of huge, rudely wrought stones, which, 
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we may readily believe with Schliemann, ‘ must 
have given to Homer the idea for the twelve pig- 
sties built by the divine swineherd Eumeos.” To 
the east of the stables, and just in front of them, 
thousands of very common but most ancient 
potsherds indicate the existence of an ancient rus- 
tic habitation. And Schliemann, having exca- 
vated here, ‘‘ found fragments of very interesting, 
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ZANTE, 


most ancient, unpainted pottery, and also of ar- 
chaic pottery with red bands.” Nor thus only may 
we identify the swineherd’s dwelling where Odys- 
seus, in the guise of an old beggar, found his 
faithful thrall Eumeos, and where both were 
afterward joined by Telemachus, the son of Odys- 
seus. For gray-eyed Athene had said to Odysseus 
that he should “ find Eumeos sitting by the swine 
as they are feeding near the Rock of Korax (the 
Raven Rock) and the Spring of Arethusa, where 
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they eat abundance of acorns, and 
drink the black water, things that 
make in good case the rich flesh of 
swine”; and to such a great rock 
Odysseus refers as close at hand 
when he says to Eumeos that, if 
his lord returns not, he may set 
his thralls upon him (the seeming 
old beggar), and cast him down 
from the mighty rock, that an- 
other beggar in his turn may be- 
ware of deceiving.” Now such a 
rock, called to this day Korax, 





CAMP OF EARTHQUAKE REFUGEES, ZANTE, 1893. 





rises, in a white cliff of a 
hundred feet, at but a 
very short distance to the 
south of the inclosures 
just mentioned, and near 
the sea; and below this 
Raven Rock, in a recess, 
is a natural and always 
plentiful spring of pure 
water, traditionally iden- 
tified with the Homeric 
Fountain of Arethusa. 
And now let us follow 
Odysseus, as by ‘“ the 
swineherd he is led to the 
city in the guise of a beg- 
gar, a wretched man and 
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old, leaning on a staff.” ** the fair 


Having passed 
flowing spring, with a basin fashioned, whence the 
people of the city drew water,” they came to the 
prince’s house. 


** Odysseus caught the swineherd 
by the hand, and spake, saying: ‘ Eumwos, verily 
this is the fair house of Odysseus, and right easily 
might it be known even were it seen among many. 
There is building upon building, and the court 
of the house is cunningly wrought with a wall and 
battlements, and well fenced the folding 
Can this chief of all the Homeric local- 
ities of Ithaca be identified 2? With considerable 
certainty, apparently. For Schliemann’s excava- 
tions have confirmed Sir William Gell’s identifica- 
tion (1806) of the Castle of Odysseus with the 
grand Archaian ruins which crown the summit of 
the steep hill which rises from the narrow isthmus 


are 


doors. ce 


between those northern and southern divisions of 
the island which, stretching out from the isthmus, 
and having the Gulf of Molo between them, give 
to the hill of the isthmus such a likeness to the 
body of a great bird with outstretched wings that 
it is called A&tos, “‘ The Eagle.” From the dwell- 
ings of the swineherds in the southern division of 
the island there would have been just such a walk 
as the Homeric narrative leads us to imagine to 
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VILLAGE ON THE ISLAND OF ZANTE. 





the “fair house of Odysseus,” if here 
it was situated on Mount Atos. The 
hill, with windmills on its sides, rises 
to the height of 600 feet above the 
sea, and had on its summit a level 
quadrangular platform 166 feet long 
by 127 broad, so that there was ample 
room for the “ building upon building” men- 
tioned by Homer. To the north and south of the 
circuit wall are towers of Archaian masonry, from 
which a wall of huge stones runs down ; two other 
such walls also run down, the one in an easterly, 
the other in a southeasterly direction. To in- 
crease the strength of the place, the foot of the 
hill was eut away so as to form a perpendicular 
rock twenty feet high. Three gates can be recog- 
nized in the walls. And them there 
once stood a city which, according to Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s calculation, ‘may have contained 2,000 
houses, either cut out of the rock or built of Cy- 
clopean masonry.” But the reader must not im- 
agine that this city and citadel, of an architect- 
ure similar to that of Mvkene and Tiryns, and 
differing from it only in the greater size of the 
stones used for the houses, was built by Odyssetis, 
or even by Greeks. It belonged to an anterior 
civilization, of the arts and monuments of which 
the Greeks succeeded in possessing themselves. 
The three remaining islands of the seven 
need not, all put together, detain us so long as 
each of the more historic islands, Corfu, Santa 
Maura, or Levkis and Ithaca. For their pictur- 


bet ween 


esqueness is more of that physical kind of which 
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an idea is better conveyed by pictures than by 
words, Even Cephalonia, the largest of all the 
Seven Islands, has nothing like such historical 
picturesqueness as the little island of Ithaca, from 
which it is separated but bya narrow channel. It 
is mentioned, indeed, by Homer under the name 
of Samé or Samos, the name, properly speaking, 
of its capital city; and he speaks of its inhabit- 
ants as Kephallonians, and as subjects of Odys- 
seus. Its later history was similar to that of the 
other islands. Reduced by the Romans (189 B.c.), 
it became attached, on the division of the Roman 
Empire, to its eastern provinces, and remained 
subject to the Byzantine Empire till the twelfth 
century, when it passed into the hands of various 
Latin princes, and finally under the sway of Ven- 
ice. Of the four ancient cities of Cephalonia, of 
which ruins still exist, those of the Homeric 
Samos are not only the most interesting, but the 
most extensive. It was built near the shore of a 
bay, from which, near a modern village, a ferry- 
boat now crosses the channel to Ithaca. At the 
northeast extremity of the ancient city are the 
Archaian remains of the two citadels of Samos, 
separated by a narrow valley, as described by Livy 
in his account of the four months’ siege con- 
ducted by the Roman Consul in 189 B.c.  Situ- 


ated, as the broad and sheltered harbor of Samos. 


was, on the strait which affords the most direct 
communication between the Adriatic and the Gulf 


of Corinth, its possession was essential for the: 


Roman conquest of Greece ; and Roman as well 
as Hellenic and Archaian remains are therefore 
found on the site of Samos. The modern capital, 
Argostoli, occupies a far less eligible site than the 
ancient metropolis. It is situated on the western 


coast, on the shore of a bay of the gulf that runs. 


deeply into the island from the south. In this 
retired position it is entirely shut out from any 
view of the open sea, and stretches about a mile 
along excellent quays, which form a promenade 
for its 8,000 or so of inhabitants. Nearly all the 
public buildings in Argostoli, and all the splendid 
roads throughout the island, are the work of Sir 
Charles Napier when British Resident. But among 
the picturesque features of Cephalonia the most 
striking of all is the classical Mount .Enos, rising 
to the height of 5,380 feet, and now called the 
Black Mountain, from the dark pine forests with 
which it is partly covered. And among various 
singular natural phenomena, the most remark- 
able, perhaps, is the subterranean passage into 
which the sea flows near the entrance of the har- 
bor, about a mile and a half from Argostoli. 
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WINDMILLS, ITHACA. 























CAPE DUCATO (SAPPHO’S LEAP). 
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Zante is called by the Greeks, as it was by shore of a semicircular bay, have been celebrated ah 


Ifomer, Zikynthos. Its history is of little in- inall ages. Theocritus sang of it in his * Idyls”; af 
terest, but the beauty and fertility of the island, and in the Italian proverb it is called ‘The Flower bike 
and the picturesque situation of its capital on the of the Levant.” The houses of the capital stretch 
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along the bay for a mile and a half, but only some 
three hundred yards inland, save where they ex- 
tend up the slope of the Castle hill ; and here, as 
at Corfu, there are arcades reminding one of Bo- 
logna or of Padua. The Castle hill rises three 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the sea, 
and, except on its eastern side, which has been 
disfigured by a landslip caused centuries ago by 
an earthquake, presents a mass of groves, houses 
and gardens in the most picturesque confusion. 
The view from the ramparts is very extensive. 
Eastward, particularly, spreads the long line of 
the coast of Greece, from Missolonghi to Nava- 
rino, and in the blue distance are the lofty mount- 
ains of Acarnania and JEtolia, of Arcadia and 
Messenia. Above the eastern extremity of the 
bay rises the jagged summit of Mount Skopos 
to the height of thirteen hundred feet. Of old 
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covered with pines, as its ancient name, Mount 
Elatus, implies, it is now covered with groves of 
olive, almond and Toward the 
north, Cephalonia rises abruptly from the sea, 
with its Black Mountain girt still with pines. 
From the western ramparts we look down on the 
richest district of the island, a plain stretching 
from sea to sea, and varying in breadth from one 
to eight miles. There are a few patches of corn 
and pasture land, but the plain is almost entirely 
covered by a continuous vineyard of the dwarf or 
currant grape, so called from having been earli- 
cultivated near Corinth, and called 
de Corinthe. Zante, also, may boast of 


orange trees, 


est hence 


Raisin 


singular natural phenomena, and particularly of 
the Pitch Wells mentioned by Herodotus, Pau- 
sanias and Pliny. 

Santa Maura, or Levkas, Ithaca, Cephalonia 
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and Zikynthos, or Zante, all lie close together. 
But from Zante to Cerigo, the last of the Ionian 
Islands, which lies directly off Cape Malea, the 
southeastern promontory of 
considerably greater distance than from Corfu to 
Santa Maura. And on our voyage from Zante 
to Cerigo we pass two groups of islets, the first 
dependent on Zante, the second on Cerigo; the 
former of mythological, the latter of political in- 
terest. For the former are the Strophades, where 
Eneas had his adventure with the Harpies. And 
the latter are the islets of Sapienza and Cervi, the 
first commanding the harbor of Methdné, and the 
second the Bay of Vatika. The name of Cerigo 
is probably a softened form of Tzerigo, the name 
of some Slavonian chieftain who may have seized 
the island when the neighboring Peloponnesus 
was overrun by the Slavs. Its Homeric name, 


Greece, there is a 








CERIGO., 


however, and that which it still bears in modern 
Greek, is Kythera. It was from this island that 
Aphrodite took her epithet of Kytherean, for 
here it was that the goddess was received when 
she arose from the ocean. In other words, here 
it was that Phoenicians, coming from the sea, first 
planted, in these western islands, the worship of 
the Syrian and Assyrian goddess of love and 
sut of the site of the Temple of Aphro- 
dite there appears to be no certain indication, 
though Pausanius has recorded the magnificence 
of her shrine in Kythera. By no means, how- 
ever, is either the physical aspect of the island, 
or the moral character of its inhabitants, such as 
we might imagine from the associations called up 
by the name of Aphrodite. Though some parts 
produce corn, wine and olive oil, and the honey 
of Cerigo is particularly esteemed, the island is 


beauty. 
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rocky, mountainous, and in great part unculti- 
vated, and the inhabitants still deserve the character 
for industry and frugality which they have borne 
from of old. ‘The chief town, or, rather, village, 
Kapsili, stands on a narrow ridge terminating in 
a precipitous rock crowned with a medieval cas- 
tle near the southern extremity of the island. 
And among the curiosities of nature in this Ky- 
therean isle are two stalactitic caverns of great 
beauty, the one about two hours’ ride from Kap- 


sili, and the other in the sea cliff at the entrance 
to the beautiful glen of Mylopotamos. Midway 
between Cerigo and Crete is the little island of 
Cerigotto, as it is called by the Italians, or Lios, 
as it is named by its inhabitants (some two-score 
families), but of which the ancient name was 
Aiglia. And here we may terminate our de- 
scription of the more picturesque features, nat- 
ural and historical, of the Ionian Islands and 
Islets. 


AT BRANDON. 


By NORMAN GALE. 


On the ivied house the starling 
Clapped his beak as we went by, 
And the dipping chaffinch flying 
Slipped in loops across the sky. 
Here and there a hermit poplar 
Musing on his stature stood, 
And we heard, advancing farther, 
Unseen wings within the wood. 
What a lesson is the forest 
For a brotherhood of life! 
What a green rebuke for nations 
Scowling ready for the strife! 
Here within a space no longer 
Than a blackbird floats unfanned, 
Oak and elm and beech, the chieftains, 
Spire in peace above the land. 


Here we heard the windy shepherd 
Making cloudy lambkins pass 

Over Nature's pupils dreaming 
With their mistress in the grass. 

As we lay a stockdove fluttered, 
Settled on a branch in view, 

And we saw her comely plumpness 
Lined against the evening blue, 

Till she spied beneath her pouting 
Shapes that are the pulse of flight— 

Thought us enemies, and melted 
Very softly out of sight 

Westward, where a wall of blackness 
Stood before a yellow lake, 

Where along the inky summit 
Crawled a great and golden snake! 


Here we heard the whitethroats homing 


From the raiding of the day ; 
Heard the prophet thrush proclaiming 
Divination from his spray. 


Bringing back his song from spaces 
Where the world is faintly seen, 

To his field the lark descended, , 
Seeking slumber in the green. 


Multitudes of gossip creatures 


Darkness gathered to repose ; 
But we drank of Nature's silence 


Till the huntress moon arose— ‘ 


Till Diana, lap and bosom 
Finely full of stolen light, 

By her beautiful unbending 
Made a lover of the night. 
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JACK O' THE LIGHT. 


By ETTA W. 


PIERCE, 


CiaptTer XI. 
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1b hour was still early. Mow 
was he to beguile the remain- 
der of the long, tiresome day ? 

IIe felt that something was 

needed to drive Esther Daryl’s 

white face and unpleasant 
manner from his memory. 

While casting about for come 

possible diversion, Ferris 

chanced to remember that it 

was a Symphony afternoon, 
_ and straightway he set his 

face toward Music Iall, 

where Nikisch and his orches- 

tra entranced the millionaires 
of Beacon Street and Commonwealth Avenue, as 
well as a larger army of nobodies, meagre in purse 
but rich in brains. 

The audience was vast, and the trail of the 
Back Bay was over it all. Premium people filled 
the seats on the floor, and Ferris was obliged to 
fight his way upstairs in the midst of a pushing, 
struggling multitude. A foot or two of standing 
room rewarded his efforts at last. ‘Towering over 
the Virot bonnets of two solid dowagers, he sur- 
veyed the spectacle of three thousand cultured 
Bostonese in their favorite temple, waiting rapt 
and ecstatic for the overture. 

By the time Ferris had regained his breath the 
usual scraping of strings was heard on the plat- 
form, above which bronze Beethoven watches 
serenely ; music books rustled ; the inevitable 
odor of violets filled the air, Herr Nikisch 
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mounted his perch, and turned the pages of the 
score. The overture to ‘‘ Ruy Blas” began. 

“‘ Good Heaven !” thought Gabriel Ferris, with 
the music in his ears and Esther Daryl’s face be- 
fore his eyes ; ‘‘ I wonder if old madame is abso- 
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lutely unkind to the little thing ? By this time 
she is back in that dungeon of a house, and the 
parrot is swearing his sailor oaths. Symphony 
rehearsals and the other pleasures of life are not 
for her—poor child! ‘Too bad, by Jove !” 

**Le Rouet d’Omphale” set all pulses throb- 
bing. Ferris, though a genuine music lover, 
listened in a half-hearted way to those wonder- 
ful crescendos and diminuendos. The dowagers 
in the Virot bonnets were craning their necks to 
look at some notable on the floor below. 

Ferris’s gaze, following that of the women, was 
suddenly caught and fixed by a man, a late ar- 
rival, who was just taking a chair far away to the 
front, in the choicest circle of the elect. Ferris 
had no glass, but even at that distance the 
straight, soldierly figure, the trooper swing, the 
glossy chestnut head, seemed strangely familiar. 
Where had he seen them before ? 

Perplexed and curious, he gazed and gazed ; 
so, too, did the dowagers. When intermission 
came—the time for greetings and comments and 
a buzz of conversation everywhere—Ferris heard 
the pair speak as follows : : 

Mon amie, it is he! How odd to see him 
again in Boston !—he has been out of the coun- 
try for years.” 

‘Ts he not a rather wild fellow ?” 

‘‘ Well, between ourselves, there was a rumor 
to that effect, about the time the family were try- 
ing to marry him to Maud Winthrop. r 

‘‘That charming Mrs. Lithgow is very popular 
in society.” 

‘Yes, she reminds one of the 

‘**dark queen 

For whose mere smile a world was bartered.’ 


Only Mrs. Lithgow is not dark, but very blonde.” 
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At the name Ferris started. Of whom were the 
pair talking ? 

“* Of course, this young man’s return will make 
a flutter among the belles. He is sole heir to all 
that railway Croesus’s wealth. Besides, he has 
won glory in wild places, and women the world 
over delight in romantic daring.” 

‘‘Quite trne. At the Winthrop luncheon yes- 
terday—oh, by the way, everything was so chic, 
from the Ilungarian band to that delightful new 
English butler, who walks like an elephant and 
passes the liqueur tray with the air of a duke—I 
noticed that Maud Winthrop could not hear the 
young man’s name without a change of color.” 

‘Poor thing! Perhaps the match might be 
arranged more successfully a second time. Really 
he is agreat catch. Rich men’s sons grow scarcer 
every year. At Lenox and Bar Harbor last sum- 
mer the dearth was appalling 

Nikisch returned to his post on the platform. 
A hush fell. The complex harmonies began 
again. 

At the close of the rehearsal Gabriel Ferris de- 
scended the stairs, and in the midst of the multi- 
tude came front to front with a dashing, gallant 
figure, wearing an air unmistakably military—the 
subject of the dowagers’ remarks, and the person 
who had caught and held his own attention in the 
audience. 

‘* By my soul, Jack Lithgow !” 

** My dear Ferris !” 

They clasped hands. 

“*Good Heaven ! Jack, you lost no time in fol- 
lowing me North !” 

Lithgow smiled. The golden tan of the tropics 
was on his handsome face, and in his iron-gray 
eves the old look of half-veiled mockery. 

** Yes,” he said, “ I reached Boston just a week 
ago, Ferris—I did follow you, for our meeting on 
the other side of the equator aroused a demon of 
homesickness in me, and I could not rest after it. 
J] pined for my native heath. So there was noth- 
ing to do but to bid a long farewell to Garcia and 
niy montanes.” 

‘*'Then you are here to stay ?” 

‘‘For the present, at least.” 

The crowd was surging out into Hamilton 
Place—our two friends went with it. Lithgow 
put a hand through his companion’s arm. 

«And you, Gabe—are you sojourning in the 
hub of the universe ?” 

Ferris looked slightly embarrassed. 

«Yes. You remember the story I told you in 
South America—about—Miss Daryl ?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

“‘She is expected home from Europe at any 
hour.” 
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“Ah! And you are waiting here for her ?” 

Ferris nodded. 

‘** Il went down to Crag Head a fortnight ago. I 
found the house closed. Craven, the partner of 
Mr. Mildmay, in his Fogport law office, told me 
the party were coming home at once. I could 
get no further information from him—I fancy he 
had received instructions to remain silent—but 
he promised, in case Miss Daryl should land in 
New York instead of Boston, he would wire me 
immediate news of her arrival.” 

**Miss Daryl,” said Lithgow, musingly, “is 
four years older than when you saw her last. She 
must have attained her majority.” 

**Yes—twelve months ago.” 

‘Then she is now her own mistress.” 

Ferris looked grave. 

** You forget that with her infirmity, Jack, she 
will always need a guardian of some sort.” 

Lithgow drew out his watch. 

‘‘Gabriel,” he said, with sudden animation, 
‘you have never seen my people. Come with 
me—we are just in time for my stepmother’s five- 
o’clock tea. She will be delighted to make your 
acquaintance !” 

** Really, my dear Jack 

But his friend had already hailed a Back Bay 
ear. Before Ferris could frame a suitable excuse 
he was hurried into it, and the two were on their 
way to the Lithgow mansion. 

“You remember,” said Jack, with a whimsical 
smile, ‘‘the row 1 made at the manse, Gabriel, 
when I received the news of my father’s second 
marriage ? Ah, we have become great friends 
since that time—the mother and I! Among all 
her admirers—and they are many—she has not 
one more sincere than her stepson !” . 

On the grandest avenue of the city, close to the 
Public Gardens, stood the house. 

Out of the wintry day Ferris stepped into a 
hall full of summer warmth and perfume. He 
caught a confused glimpse of oak carving, stained 
glass, tall palms, and on the superb stairway 
bronze dragon heads holding balls of fire—for al- 
ready the short day was done—and then a dapper 
footman drew back a portiére, and Ferris passed 
into a magnificent tea room, where some little 
tables stood, and a good many elegant people were 
laughing, talking and drinking tea. 

Tall silver candelabra, filled with wax tapers, 
cast an exquisite light on the rich dull colors of 
the place—the genre pictures, the rugs of Eastern 
stuff, the teakwood and wrought ivory, and Moor- 
ish embroideries. 

The entrance of the young men sent a little 
ripple of excitement through the room. ‘The 
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light chatter died away—all eyes became fixed on 
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Jack Lithgow, and the tall, good-looking stranger 
at his side. 

** My dear mother,” Ferris heard his friend say, 
‘** this gentleman is an old acquaintance of mine 
—his name is Gabriel Ferris. Be so good as to 
refresh him from the samovar, and make him 
welcome here.” 

The wife of the railway king, the society leader, 
the stepmamma of Jack o’ the Light, advanced 
toward Ferris, and held out a dazzling hand, 


‘*Queenly with its weight of rings.” 


Ferris saw that she was a blonde, with violet 
eyes, a profile of cameo fineness, and an inimita- 
ble air of grace and distinction. She was dressed 
in some marvelous French gown, and her creamy 
throat arose, like a calla lily, out of rich scented 
laces. With a breathless gaze that held, some- 
how, a faint suggestion of horror, she met Ferris’s 
look of unqualified admiration. For one moment 
a pale-bluish line appeared about her lovely lips 
—the next, she smiled sweetly, graciously. 

** Welcome to this house, Mr. Ferris,” she said, 
in the soft silvery voice that was not the least of 
Mrs. Lithgow’s charms. ‘[ feel certain that 
Jack has spoken of you in connection with some 
foreign adventure.” 

*‘ Jack saved my life in South America, mad- 
am,” replied Ferris, ready to bow the knee to this 
exquisite hoatess ; ‘‘ but our acquaintance began 
years before, in boyhood, at an old manse among 
the Berkshire Hills.” 

A dreamy, far-away look appeared in Mrs. 
Lithgow’s violet eyes. 

“‘ Indeed !” she said. ‘‘ That was before I knew 
Jack. May I offer you a cup ?” and she presented 
a Dresden toy, steaming and fragrant. 

He reached to take it. His hand touched hers. 
There was a crash, and the costly porcelain lay 
shivered in atoms on the floor. 

‘« How awkward of me!” murmured Mra. Lith- 
gow, and the little blue line was again visible 
around her mouth. 

She motioned to a servant to remove the frag- 
ments; then she turned to her stepson. 

‘¢ Jack, dear Jack !” and her low voice was full 
of pained entreaty, ‘‘take Mr. Ferris away—pre- 
sent him to some of our Boston belles. I cannot 
talk with him now. Miss Winthrop will give you 
your tea.” 

Lithgow seized his friend, hurried him forward 
to a group of pretty girls gathered abont one of 
the tables, and presented him right and left. 

‘‘ No lemon for me, Miss Winthrop,” he said to 
a damsel at the samovar—a brunette of the most 
pronounced type, with good eyes and irregular 


white teeth—‘‘ but plenty of cream, please, and 
at least two lumps of sugar.” 

Miss Winthrop gave him the tea, and with it a 
smile which betrayed that the young free lance, 
with his tanned cheek and gray hawk eyes, held 
no mean place in her favor. 

** Ah, Mr. Lithgow,” exclaimed a stylish girl in 
a Redfern gown, who had just entered the room, 
‘*T saw you at the rehearsal this afternoon! Ni- 
kisch surpassed himself, and yet how bored you 
looked through it all!” 

**Did 1?” answered Jack. ‘‘I have but one 
explanation to make—there was a current of ice- 
cold air playing on the back of my neck, and 
some of the first people of the town were fast 
asleep around me. Candidly speaking, don’t 
you think your much-vaunted symphonies a lit- 
tle—just a little—slow ?” 

The tailor-made girl surveyed Lithgow in dumb 
horror. Miss Winthrop laughed. 

“Slow !’ she cried, gayly. ‘‘ Has the sun of the 
equator turned your brain, Mr, Lithgow? No 
genuine Bostonian would dare think, much less 
speak, such heresy! Qh, tell it not in Gath nor 
publish it in Askelon! Why, you are indeed a 
fit leader of revolutions, when you can stand 
there and deliberately call a Beethoven symphony 
slow.” 

“‘T prefer music that bears more upon the jiggy 
order,” replied Jack o’ the Light, with calm ef- 
frontery. 

Miss Winthrop’s eyes danced. 

** Verily, you have courage. After this, I can 
believe anything that may be told of you. Let 
me whisper it softly—a good many people do 
sleep through those wonderful harmonies. I my- 
self have more than once caught the very créme 
de la créme napping—but we should be ostracized 
did we dare publish tht statement. Another cup, 
Mr. Ferris? No? You are not so fond of tea 
as was the great Dr. Johnson. I have somewhere 
read that he could take seventeen cups without 
flinching.” . 

Miss Winthrop, though no beauty, was exceed- 
ingly chic, and her aplomb was perfect. The 
stamp of the very elect was upon her, and she 
had a fetching way that went far to compensate 
for her sallow complexion and indifferent feat- 
ures. 

More people had entered the room. There was 
much rustling, smiling and high-bred small talk. 
Involuntarily Ferris looked around for Mrs. Lith- 
gow. She had moved from his vicinity to another 
part of the room. His eyes followed her, fasci- 
nated. He was deeply impressed with her charm, 
and inwardly declared her to be the fairest woman 
in the company. Everybody paid her homage ; 
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everybody seemed to adore her. Presently Jack 
Lithgow approached, and spoke in his ear : 

‘« My father is not here to-night—he has been 
called to Mexico on some railway business, so you 
will only see the mother. Do you admire her, 
Gabriel ?” 

“« Exceedingly.” 

‘¢The dear old governor is her slave. He can 
find nothing on earth good enough for her. He 
ransacks continents to please her taste and adorn 
her beauty. He would put the world at her feet 
if he could. He is a proud man, the governor ; 
and yet ”— with a smile that was half sad —‘‘he 
is always ready to go down on his knees to that 
fair woman. She’s not looking her best to-day. 
Society is a great humbug, and very wearing to 
the flesh, and the mother happens to be greatly 
in fashion just now. Ah, here comes little Dolly 
Telfair !” 

A small man, neither young nor old, but amaz- 
ingly lean and ugly, appeared under the portiére. 
Ife wore Poole garments of the true Piccadilly 
finish, and a glass screwed in his eye. Though 
insignificant to look upon, little Telfair was the 
biggest swell in all swelldom. Ile stood on the 
highest round of the social ladder, entertained 
like a prince—indeed, his dinners were as cele- 
brated in their way as the feasts of Lucullus— 
drove English traps, imported English servants, 
spoke with an English drawl, and knew every- 
body that was worth knowing. 

‘*Glad to see you back in civilized life, old 
chappie,” he said, as he greeted Jack Lithgow. 
‘We fellows at the Somerset espied you tooling 
a tandem down Beacon Street to-day, and we 
agreed that four years of blood and thunder in 
the antipodes must be a demmed bore, don’t you 
know? By Jove! you ought to thank Heaven 
at finding yourself again in a Boston drawing 
room.” 

He took a cup of Russian tea from Miss Win- 
throp, and looked languidly around the room. 

‘«*« Everybody here, as usual! That’s a wonder- 
ful woman—that Mrs. Lithgow ; positively she 
grows younger and fairer every day, like—Mme. 
aw—what’s her name ?— Récamier. I say, 
Lithgow, do you happen to know of anything 
better than anchovy for stuffed olives? I’ve a 
new chef, and there’s no end to the disputes the 
fellow has with me about the dishes,” 

Lithgow shook his head, laughing. 

“‘ Still a gormand, Dolly, with no thought 
above an entremet? Strange that you do not 





grow puffed and rotund, instead of walking the 
earth with the appearance of a dried raisin.” 
Little Telfair adjusted his eyeglass. 
‘“‘T confess, Jack,” he said, severely, ‘‘ that I 
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respect a man who can tell Johannisberger from 
Chianti, and stewed terrapin from deviled crabs. 
Your South American barbarians never dine, I 
suppose.” 

**« Never,” replied Jack, regretfully ; ‘‘ it is one 
of their lost arts.” 

‘*T have read somewhere that Louis XV., or 
some other queer fish, often put on apron and 
jacket, and helped his cook at a plat. If royalty 
could do that, so may I, don’t you know? That 
chef of mine is sure to ruin my digestion, once I 
give him full swing. I can’t bolt any more of 
his sauces—I tell him he will destroy my liver ; 
but he won’t listen—he thinks he knows it all. 
By the way, I hear you’ve lately bought a place 
on the North Shore, Jack ?” 

Ferris started and looked at his friend. 

** Yes, Telfair,” answered Jack, quietly. 

** And you’re going down there next summer, 
eh ?” 

“we.” 

**Any sport on the North Shore ?—ducks or 
curlews ? I tried to shoot plover and things once 
on Chatham flats—spent a whole morning in a 
bird blind—nasty thatch of straw in a wooden 
frame, you know. Held a twelve-bore on my 
knee for hours, waiting for that curious concern, 
a beetlehead. Gad! there were clouds of ’em, 
and I fired dead on, and ahead, and side shots, 
and Ifeaven knows how, and didn’t ruffle a 
feather. Give you my word, I was never so done 
up in my life. Tll make you an extreme, or a 
good French sauce, but I woun’t do the ambush 
business for birds. So you needn’t invite me to 
your shore place for shooting.” 

**Tam no sportsman myself, Telfair,” replied 
Lithgow, with a bored look. ‘A whim seized 
me to invest in real estate. My father heard that 
this place, Witch Hollow, was in the market. IIe 
bought it for me. There you have the whole 
story.” 

** Of course, I knew you couldn’t care for any 
ordinary sport,” said little Telfair. ‘*'T'o a chappic 
who has led free fights in purgatorial places 
what’s shooting birds? Tame—deuced tame! 
I think I’ll run down to the North Shore mvyself 
about midsummer—lots of people prefer it to 
Newport——” 

** Pardon,” interrupted Jack ; ‘‘ Mrs. Lithgow 
wants you, Dolly; she is beckoning—don’t you 
see ?” 

Whereupon little Telfair went off through the 
crowd like an arrow froma bow. He was never 
so happy as when dancing attendance on the fair 
wife of the railway king. Lithgow, seeing that 
lerris expected some explanation of him, began 
at once : 
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‘Did you hear what that bore said just now, 
Gabriel ?” 

Ferris nodded. 

“Yes. ‘he estate of Witch Hollow adjoins 
Crag Head—I remember it well.” 

“‘Tt was the interest which I felt in your curi- 
ous story, Gabriel, which inspired me with the 
idea of securing a place near 
Miss Daryl. I told the gov- 
ernor I had broiled so long 
under Southern suns that a 
cottage by a Northern sea 
was my supreme desire. Ile 
instructed his agent to buy 
Witch Hollow at once.” 

Ferris looked as he felt— 
amazed, perplexed. 

““Come, come!” said 
Lithgow, lightly. ‘I se- 
cured the Hollow as much 
for your sake as my own.” 

“For my sake !” echoed 
Ferris. It was not always 
easy to understand Lithgow. 

“Yes. Lam going down, 
by and by, to take posses- 
sion of the new purchase— 
you shall go with me as my 
guest.” 

** Lithgow !” 

‘“‘T mean to give you a 
chance to win Bruna Daryl 
over again. If she still 
loves you, your rights are 
supreme, and must precede 
those of any other person, 
_and you can count on my 
help in everything. Come 
with me to Witch Hollow 
—there you shall have am- 
ple opportunity to woo your 
blonde beauty anew.” 

Ferris colored high with 
pleasure. 

‘This is awfully kind of 
you, Lithgow! What an ex- 
traordinary fellow you are, 
to be sure !” 

** You will accept my hos- 
pitality ?” asked Lithgow. 

“*Gladly—most gladly. I did not dream that 
my story had impressed you so deeply. Bruna 
belongs to me, Jack—it was her father’s wish that 
we should marry—she cannot have forgotten haf. 
But for the malignity of Mark Daryl she would 
have been my wife years ago. I will win her 
again—my heart is set on it.” 





Jack’s tawny face was as expressionless as 
bronze. 

‘It’s a queer kettle of fish!” he remarked, 
thoughtfully. ‘* Does Miss Daryl still love you ? 
Everything depends upon that.” 

**She does—she does. I shall soon receive the 
assurance from her own lips.” 





“CTHERE WAS A CRASH, AND THE COSTLY PORCELAIN LAY SHIVERED 


IN ATOMS ON THE FLOOR.” 


“But you were a trifle shaky on that point 
when you parted from her.” 

‘‘Don’t remind me of my past doubts, Jack. 
To-night I want to believe in Bruna’s fidelity. 
You are very good, and from the sympathy you 
show me one might think that you knew some- 
thing of the grand passion yourself.” 
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Lithgow looked at his friend with a straight, 
level gaze. 

a } ad 

‘“Why not? If you’ll pardon me for speaking 
of it, I’ve heard your name linked with that pi- 
quant brunette, Miss Winthrop.” 

Lithgow gave vent to a low amused laugh. 

“‘My dear Gabe, you are a long way off the 
track. ‘To be sure, the mother once planned to 
marry me to Maud Winthrop, but I objected, and 
got myself into no end of a scrape by so doing. 
Of course, I am always delighted to oblige the 
mother, but one must draw a line somewhere. 
Miss Winthrop and I never speak of that little 
episode, and we still remain excellent friends in 
spite of it.” 

The company now began to depart. Ferris went 
forward to take leave of his hostess. Did the wax 
tapers deceive him, or was Mrs. Lithgow really 
suffering from fatigue ? She looked exceedingly 
pale. 

“You will come again, Mr. Ferris,” she said, 
kindly. ‘‘ Jack wishes me to know you.” 

** Jack is most generous and good,” answered 
Ferris, with enthusiasm. ‘<I owe him much.” 

She smiled absently. 

**Willk you not dine with us to-morrow? I 
wish you to tell me something about yourself. 
Yow have friends in the city ?” 

‘¢ Apart from Jack,” he answered, ‘‘I have no 
friends, madam, either here or elsewhere.” 

She caught her breath. 

“How forlorn! Your kindred — where are 
your kindred ?” 

‘I do not know that the being exists whom I 
can claim as kin, madam.” 

Then he bowed and retired, leaving her stand- 
ing under the wax lights in the gold-gray twilight 
of that superb room. ‘There she remained, white 
and stony as a statue, long after the last guest had 
departed. Silence fell around her; darkness 
dropped down on the great city. Mrs. Lithgow 
was to dine that night at a foreign consul’s, and 
at a later hour appear in her gilded opera box, 
to hear Nordica sing in ‘‘ Traviata.” Above stairs 
her French maid waited, even then, to array her 
in a chef-d’euvre of Worth’s. Yet the envied so- 
ciety leader, the adored wife of a millionaire hus- 
band, stood there in that empty room, with one 
hand pressed convulsively to her heart, and a look 
of helpless bewilderment and horror on her lovely 
face. 

An abyss seemed suddenly to yawn beneath her 
feet. The sumptuous apartment swarmed with 
mocking, deriding ghosts. Danger thickened its 
perfumed air. From every mirror the strong, 
comely face of the young man Gabriel Ferris 
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looked out at her. He had spoken of his friend- 
lessness with equanimity. 

At heart he probably despised the unnatural 
mother who had deserted him in his infancy. It 
was hardly possible that he could regret such a 
parent. Indeed, she was but alight loss! Had 
he not got on very well without her ? 

A shudder shook the beautiful Mrs. Lithgow. 
She had invited Mr. Ferris to dine on the morrow 
—Jack would be likely to bring him often to the 
house—she must, perhaps, meet him again and 
again. There, under the roof of her fond, proud 
husband, under his very eyes, she must school 
herself to see in the young man’s face a terrible 
inherited likeness —hear in his voice familiar 
tones that would madden her. 

Could she bear it ? 

On the other side of the portiére a footman in 
waiting heard a sudden fall. Pushing back the 
heavy brocade curtain, he found, to his astonish- 
ment, the mistress of the mansion stretched on 
the floor in a dead faint. 

Meanwhile Gabriel Ferris was walking away 
to his downtown hotel, absorbed in pleasant 
thoughts of Jack Lithgow, and the events of 
the afternoon. 

Hardly had he reached the place when a waiter 
met him, bearing a telegram. 

“For you, sir.” 

Ferris tore open the envelope, and read these 
words, signed by Mr. Mildmay’s law partner at 
Fogport : 

‘* Miss Daryl arrived in New York, on a French steamer, 
several days ago. She has just reached Crag Head.” 


CHAPTER XII, 


THE unkempt head of Polly, the maid of all 
work, appeared in the doorway. 

‘*A gentleman asking for you, Miss Esther,” 
she said. 

Mme. Marthe had gone to bed with a chill, and 
Esther, alone with the cats and parrot, sat moping 
over the ashes of the grate, like another Cinder- 
ella. As Polly made her announcement a thrill 
shot through the girl. In a sudden panic she 
sprang to her feet. 

Two days had passed since her last interview 
with Gabriel Ferris — wretched, sombre days ! 
And now had he come again, and was he asking 
for her? 

«« A gentleman to see me ?” she faltered. ‘‘ Show 
him in, Polly.” 

The visitor entered. 
but a stranger. 

At least, Esther thought him that, until he ad- 


It was not Gabriel Ferris, 
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vanced into the light of the solitary candle. Then 
her heart seemed to leap into her throat. 

‘« Papa !” she screamed, half in terror, half in 
joy. ‘Oh, papa, is it you, at last—at last ?” 

Yes, Mark Daryl himself, buttoned closely in a 
frayed and faded greatcoat. He had aged con- 
siderably since his last appearance on the stage of 
this history, and plainly he had not prospered in 
worldly affairs. On the contrary, he looked lean 
and seedy, defeated, disreputable. His dark, sen- 
sual face showed, as never before, the wear and 
tear of many ill-spent years. His sloe-black eyes, 
once reckless and bold, had grown crafty and 
cunning, and something in their restive glance 
told that the man retained undiminished his old 
capacity for mischief. 

As Esther clasped him in her slender arms he 
did not repulse her, neither did he return her 
embrace. 

‘Hush !” he said, with an apprehensive glance 
around the room. ‘* Make no noise. I would 
not like to have Mme. Marthe know that I am 
here. Your servant said the old vixen was asleep. 
Good. She hates me like sin, you know—we are 
on the worst possible terms.” 

«* Papa! papa !” 

It was all that Esther could say. He had re- 
turned! Here was one person upon whom she 
had a real—an indisputable claim ; here was a 
prop to lean upon, a nearer and dearer tie than 
old madame. 

“*Oh, papa, from what place do you come ?” 
she faltered, at length. 

** Denver.” 

** From the mines ?” 

“Eh? Oh, yes! The mines, of course. But 
they are worked out now. There! don’t throttle 
me, puss—let me sit down. I am dead tired, and 
I can stay only a few minutes. You see, I rushed 
to find you as soon as I reached the city.” 

He took up the candle end, and looked more 
closely at his daughter. 

** You have fulfilled the promise of. your child- 
hood,” he said. ‘‘I am glad of that, Esther—I 
always had a weakness for good looks in woman- 
kind.” 

Her heart swelled with resentment and wounded 
affection. 

‘*T wonder if all fathers are like you, papa ?” 
she answered, bitterly. ‘‘ Strange that you rec- 
ognize me at all! It’s an age since you saw me 
Jast—since you troubled yourself to write me a 
letter, even !” 

He settled himself in the nearest seat, and 
glanced around on the parrot, the cats and the 
lapdog. His danghter’s reproaches did not dis- 
turb him in the least. 
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‘* Don’t be exacting,” he said, lightly ; “ that’s 
a fault too common among your sex. I have lit- 
tle time for visits or letter writing. Besides, I 
knew you were quite safe here, taking care of 
your grandmother’s menagerie. Fighting for a 
fortune in the wilds of the West is absorbing 
work, puss.” 

She looked at him in a dejected, disappointed 
way. She had often dreamed of his return, but 
never of anything so chilling and joyless as this. 

‘‘And have you won the fortune, papa ?” she 
asked, listlessly. 

“No. The blind goddess is coy. East or 
West, at home or abroad, there are no loaves 
and fishes for Mark Daryl.” 

His tone was sullen and depressed. With her 
chin on her hand Esther looked at him anxiously. 
The spaces of shadow about the pair were broken 
by the half-burned candle. Coco and the cats 
slept on, unconscious of a stranger’s presence, but 
Bijou opened his bright eyes and growled. At 
the sound Mark Dary] started. 

“Ts your grandmother likely to creep upon us 
unawares, Esther ?” he asked. ‘‘I give you my 
word, when her head appears at the door, mine 
will go out through the window.” 

‘Grandma is asleep,” replied Esther ; “the 
dog is growling at you—he does not like stran- 
gers. Papa, you do not look as though the world 
had used you kindly of late.” 

‘It hasn’t. For four years I’ve worked in 
rough mining camps, traded in horseflesh, played 
the cowboy, and been treated to all sorts of experi- 
ences, from fighting the Red Indian to flying my- 
self through the sagebrush, with a sheriff and 
his posse at my heels. In short, I’ve found noth- 
ing in the West but stupendous ill luck; and so 
I’m back again, as you see, like a bad shilling.” 

Esther knew not what to say, so remained silent. 

‘*And what sort of life are you leading with 
the precious grandmother ?” continued Mark 
Daryl. ‘‘ Does she treat you well? Does she 
loose her purse strings for you? You are as 
shabby as the beggar maid that was brought to 
King Cophetua. I suspect that madame is the 
same miser she always was. Age never improves 
that sort of person.” 

‘‘Tt seems that you know my grandmother,” 
said Esther, sadly. 

He laughed. 

‘A trifle. I have come to take you away from 
her.” 

“* Papa !” 

‘In your last letter to me you wrote some rub- 
bish about wanting to become an actress.” 

Esther held her breath. 

** Yes—yes !” 
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‘‘T have made up my mind to give vou a 
chance to show your talent.” 

She leaned toward him with parted lips and 
shining eyes. 

‘‘Oh,” she gasped, “‘is it possible ? 

‘Yes; you shall have a good stage, an easy 
role, and money and ease in plenty.” 

Iler face fell. 

‘‘ Now you are jesting, papa.” 

‘‘Not atall. In this house you are wasting time 
and opportunity. Mme. Marthe hates you be- 
rause you are my daughter—should she die to- 
morrow, she would not leave youa shilling. Now 
listen.” 

Years after Esther could see that room, with 
the shadows massed in the corners, the wasting 
candle in its tall stick, and Mark Daryl, with his 
keen, crafty eyes and gloomy air, sitting there be- 
fore her, unfolding the plan which was destined 
to change her whole future. 

‘*T have never talked to you about your Daryl 
relatives, Esther,” he began, ‘‘ because I did not 
wish you to know of their existence. Now, how- 
ever, I am forced to tell you that I once hada 
brother, with whom I lived, for the most part, at 
sword points. Ile occupied the family mansion 
of the Daryls, on the North Shore of this State, 
and his name was Anthony. When he died, four 
vears ago, he did not give me a penny.” 

Ksther grew suddenly rigid. 

‘*Tt’s not necessary for me to relate Anthony’s 
history or my own. At his death he left one only 
daughter. Are you attending, puss ?” 

She made a slight gesture. 

‘That girl inherited everything, though her 
wants were then, and must still be, of the sim- 
plest kind. Bruna Daryl is blind.” 

listher grew pale as ashes. 

«Ts Bruna Daryl my cousin, papa ?” 

«Exactly. What do you happen to know gbout 
her ?” ° 

She avoided his suspicious look, and answered, 
steadily : 

A certain Mr. Gabriel Ferris, who was the 
clerk of Richard Marthe in South America, has 
visited grandma often of late—I heard him speak 
of a Miss Bruna Daryl of the North Shore. Ile 
suid she was blind, and that he was waiting in 
this city for her return from Europe.” 

It was now Mark Daryl’s turn to show agita- 
tion. 


! 


“‘ Gabriel Ferris ! 
crew thunderous. 
that rogue turned up again ? 
him !” 

There was little for Esther to tell, but he made 
her give every detail of Ferris’s visits to the 


the ex-secretary !” ILis face 
**Can I believe my cars? Ifas 


Tell me about 
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house in the square. Then he leaned back in 
his chair, and stared moodily at the ceiling. 

“You must know, Esther,” he said, *‘ that Ga- 
briel Ferris ingratiated himself with my brother, 
made love to my blind niece, and thought, in that 
way, to get the Daryl money. ‘‘ But ”—he smiled 
at some sudden memory—‘“I blocked his little 
game. The upstart !—the nobody! Te lost An- 
thony’s hoard ; I won—nothing ; but the end is 
not yet. He laughs best who laughs last. And 
so he is waiting for Bruna’s return from Europe ! 
That means that he is determined to renew his 
suit. Confound the fellow! he thinks to marry 
her yet, in spite of everything. I shall be obliged 
to teach him another lesson.” 

For some moments he seemed lost in moody 
reverie ; then he fixed his attention again upon 
Esther. 

‘*T always read the newspapers, my dear—it’s 
a trouble that pays in the long run—and yester- 
day, on the train coming East, I stumbled on an 
item about your cousin Bruna—just the notice of 
her arrival from Europe, with the woman who 
acts as her governess and companion. Doubtless 
the girl has gone down to Crag Head, the home 
of the Daryls. She is there, blind, siek, with 
hired servants to attend her. Now, do you com- 
prehend what I said a moment ago about giving 
you a réle to play ?” 

She shook her head. 
grasping his meaning. 

**Stupid !” said Daryl, impatiently; “I am 
Bruna’s legal heir. When she dies—and God 
only knows how she has managed to live so long ; 
certainly, everybody supposed her to be near her 
end years ago !—the Daryl money will fall to me. 
I must take care that I do not lose it a second 
time, and you are the one to help me, Esther.” 

She looked at her father without seeing him. 

**T am very dull, papa,” she said, in a tired 
“What do you want of me? Even now 
I cannot understand.” 

**T want you to go to Crag Head at once! You 
must take up your abode there, and somehow get 
control of that blind, sickly Bruna. This time I 
vannot use force, so I will stoop to stratagem. 
My niece is in the hands of hirelings who are fat- 
tening, probably, on her bounty. You will de- 
liver her, Esther, and become, as soon as possi- 
ble, her keeper. I find myself obliged to give the 
work to you, for there are reasons why I dare not 
show myself at Crag Hlead—why I must keep se- 
verely in the background. So you will act in my 
stead, and under my directions.” 

** Papa, you cannot wait for iny consin’s death— 
you want her money nov ?” 
Ile frowned. 


She was very far from 





voice. 
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‘‘How terribly direct yon are !— pick your 
words more carefully, puss. Certainly I want 
money from some quarter, and I must have it. 
The plan is feasible. Bruna abhors me; but ap- 
proach her in the right way, and she cannot re- 
pulse you, my innocent daughter. You must 
begin with the loving, sympathetic dodge—tell 
her you yearn to comfort her in her affliction. 
She has no vision of her own—beg her to accept 
the use of your eyes, and the attendance of a born 
relative, in place of greedy, pilfering servants. 
Once she opens the door of the Crag to you all 
the rest will follow—the control of her purse, the 
management of her affairs. You are young, but 
you have brains. Come, do you like the part as- 
signed you, Esther ?” 

Her eyes were fixed on the floor. 

‘‘ No,” she answered, coldly. 

“Perdition! You will not 
then ?” 

** Yes, I will! You have no pity for that blind 
girl, papa—why should I have any? I hate her 
alread y—thongh I have never seen her, I hate her ! 
I suppose it cannot be difficult to hoodwink a 
sightless person—one always shut in darkness.” 

**Not in the least.” 

“Is your niece Bruna naturally keen, papa ?” 

His thoughts flashed back to the night of An- 
thony Daryl’s death—to a certain marriage serv- 
ice, solemnized in an upper chamber of Crag 
Head—te the bride who had laid an unconscious 
hand on the palm of an utter stranger, and kept 
it there throughout the unholy ceremony. 

**No,” answered Mark Daryl. ‘‘ Bruna is far 
from keen. But I cannot, with the same cer- 
tainty, speak of the people about her. Still, you 
ought to be a match for any of them. Write im- 
mediately, and offer your services to your cousin 
—swear that vou ask nothing better than to de- 
vote the rest of your life to her comfort and sol- 
ace. And don’t forget to state plainly that you 
and I have always lived apart, and that I have 
had no hand in molding your character—other- 
wise our fat will certainly be in the fire, for my 
niece, though blind, is not an idiot, and she will 
think twice before she trusts Mark Daryl’s 
daughter.” 

“«T will write as you dictate, papa.” 

“Very well. When you get inside Crag Head 
you must look around you, and inform me of 
everything you see. I cannot give you further 
instructions now, as I am ignorant of what you 
will find there; but we must keep up a constant 
communication, and I can coach you at a later 
day.” 

‘And if I do the work to which you set me, 


999 


papa, what is my reward to be ! 


undertake it, 
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‘* Half my kingdom, when I shall see my blind 
niece laid in the burial vault of the Daryls, and 
unlimited opportunities, my dear, to make a 
tragedy queen of yourself. Now, bring writing 
materials, and together we will patch up a letter 
fit to move the stone gates of Crag Head. To be 
sure, Bruna cannot read it, but some of her serv- 
ants will perform that office for her.” 

Esther arose, and went to madame’s Chippen- 
dale desk. She brought writing materials, and 
set them on a table before her father. 

** Now order that maid whose hair is like a 
comet’s tail to fetch a suitable supply of candles,” 
said Daryl. ‘* Lest my plan should miscarry, Es- 
ther, see that you keep silent about it till you re- 
ceive a reply to your letter. We mustn’t burn our 
ships behind us, you know—that is, don’t break 
loose from madame and her menagerie before the 
doors of Crag Head open to you.” 

“‘T understand, papa—you do not mean that I 
shall be left upon your hands.” 

He gave her an uneasy glance. 

‘Tam a poor man—in Heaven’s name, what 
could I do with a girl like you? No, keep silent 
till you are sure of a welcome from Bruna; then 
you can tell your grandmother that I have found 
another home for you.” 

They sat together in the old drawing room, and 
wrote the letter. Mark Daryl dictated, and his 
daughter wielded the pen. 

Esther’s heart the while was a maelstrom of 
complex emotions. The woman whom Gabriel 
Ferris loved—the rival, whom he had declared 
that he meant to marry, was her own cousin. And 
now this father, the pariah of the Daryls, called her 
to aid him in getting possession, by fair means or 
foul, of the blind girl and her fortune. It was a 
bad business, and likely to end wickedly. Did 
Esther mean to fling into it her youth, innocence 
and whatever talent she possessed ? Mark Daryl 
watched her, as she sat writing at the little table, 
with the candlelight playing on her pale face. 

«« Read the stuff aloud,” he commanded, as she 
finished the letter and laid down her pen. 

Esther obeyed. 

** Very good,” said Daryl. 
will take.” 

“* Yes,” answered Esther, with conviction, “ i5 
will take, papa.” 

‘Remember, in Ferris the ex-secretary—curse 
him !—our greatest danger lies.” Esther winced. 


“*I fancy that bait 


‘‘We must move heaven and earth to keep the 
fellow from renewing his old relations with 
Bruna.” 

Esther’s hands trembled as she folded ond 
sealed the letter. 

“<T will do my best, papa.” 
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Mark Daryl went away shortly after. His busi- 
ness with Esther was over, and for reasons best 
known to himself he could not breathe freely un- 
der the Marthe roof. 

The girl, left alone in the drawing room, pro- 
ceeded to extinguish the extra candles and set 
Mme. Marthe’s desk in order. While doing this 
she muttered : 

‘*Though I have never seen her I hate her !— 
she is of my own blood, yet I hate her! But for 
her I might have won his love. None have pitied 
me—why should I feel pity ?” 





CuHapter XIII. 


THE noon train came puffing smartly into the 
Fogport station. Gabriel Ferris alighted from a 
rear car, and started on foot for Crag Head. 

It was a glorious day. Winter had vanished 
abruptly from the land. Sunshine and balm filled 
the sombre Essex woods. A soft spring haze hung 
over the low islands of Salem Bay. At a good 
pace Ferris swung along the familiar road, with 
his face set toward the house on the crag, and his 
mind full of thoughts of Bruna. 

At last he was about to see her again! How 
had she fared in the four years of separation ? 
He fancied her coming to meet him, dressed in 
one of the clinging white gowns she was wont to 
wear, and with her old groping movement—the 
soft, gliding grace yeculiar to her. Would she 
remember his step, his voice ? He thought of her 
white, spiritual face, her slight, frail figure, her 
pathetic, sightless eyes. 

‘‘Time cannot have changed those things,” he 
murmured. ‘No, I shall find the selfsame Bruna 
that was torn from me on that hideous night, four 
years ago.” 

He came to an old wall of solid masonry, over- 
topped by a thick, unpruned hedge. Familiar 
with every inch of the way, Ferris smiled as he 
paused before it. 

‘* By Jove !” he muttered, ‘‘ here is Jack’s pur- 
chase—I must have a look inside.” And he pushed 
back a wooden gate, and stepped into the grounds 
of Witch Hollow. 

The place was very old. Some judge, famous 
in the annals of Salem witchcraft, had ence lived 
at the Hollow, and given it the name it bore. 
The house was colonial, though modern windows 
and verandas now broke its original outlines. | It 
stood in a low basin of land, facing a strip of 
silver beach and the vast tussing sea. The near- 
est neighbor was Crag Head. Trees, which grow 
luxuriantly on the North Shore, flung their shad- 
ows over the very roof of the mansion, and an air 
of melancholy brooded all about it, as though the 


tragedy of witchcraft days still clung to the 
judge’s ancient domain. Ferris could see work- 
men moving in and out, putting the house in 
order for the new owner. 

‘Witch Hollow is not very cheerful to look 
at,” he thought. ‘‘One can easily believe the 
witches still hold powwows here at nightfall. 
In Anthony Daryl’s time the place, I remember, 
was tenantless, deserted. Queer that Jack should 
buy such aden! I ought to feel grateful, indeed, 
for the interest he takes in my love affairs !” 

He plunged into the grounds, and soon came to 
a wall which. divided Witch Hollow from the 
pines of Crag Head. A friendly little stile, open- 
ing therein, invited him to step over into the 
Daryl territory.. He did so, and soon found him- 
self in the driveway of the Crag, with the plumy 
pine tops whispering on high, and the odor of the 
gummy trunks and brown needles filling the air 
around him. 

A sudden thud of hoofs on hard gravel—a loud 
bark! Two big Wallachian hounds leaped upon 
Ferris, and in their violent joy nearly threw him 
to the ground. Anthony Daryl’s old dogs, favor- 
ites of Gabriel in bygone days, and faithful to rec- 
ognize their former friend, in spite of time and 
change ! 

‘“ Romeo—Petrel !” cried Ferris. ‘* Bless me, 
but you both have a memory !” 

As he spoke something shot by him like the 
wind—a bay horse, groomed to satin smoothness, 
and in the saddle a girl, dashing and fearless as 
Die Vernon herself. She wore a dark-blue habit 
that fitted her perfect figure like a glove. A fetch- 
ing cloth cap of the same hue was fastened with 
silver pins to the rich masses of her dead-gold 
hair—where had Ferris seen such hair before ? 
As she flashed by the young man he caught one 
glimpse of her profile, and his heart seemed to 
stop beating. The violent barking of the dogs 
made her turn amazedly. Her silver-mounted 
whip slipped from her hand. Instantly Ferris 
snatched it up. As she drew rein he hurried to 
her side. . 

‘Great God!” he cried, like a man unable to 
believe his own senses. ‘‘ Is it—can it be—Bruna 
Daryl ?” 

Erect in the saddle, the very embodiment of 
ease, grace, vigor, she restrained her mettled 
beast with the skill of a thorough equestrienne, 
and looked down at Ferris in a puzzled, perplexed 
way. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I am Bruna Daryl. 
And you—you are some resident of the shore— 
you knew me, perhaps, when I was blind ?” 

When she was blind! Instantly Ferris saw that 
that terrible affliction was a thing of the past. I: 
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the brown beautiful eyes which met his own the 
visual faculty was no longer lacking. Following 
close on the wonder of this discovery came a chill 
of disappointment. 

‘‘ Bruna, have you forgotten me ?” he cried, in 
keen reproach. 
you ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘*For years my sight was lost 

‘But is there no familiar tone in my voice ? 
Does not your heart tell you wholam? Surely 
you must know me! I am Gabriel Ferris.” 

She started, then held out her hand. 

‘‘}Tow could I know you ?” she replied, sadly. 
‘‘T never saw your face before. 
does it not, to say that of one-who was once a 
member of our Crag Head household——” 

‘* And your promised husband, Bruna !” 

“Yes,” she assented, calmly—‘“ yes.” 

IIe had covered her gloved hand with both his 
The hounds still leaped and fawned about 


“The dogs remember—do not 


” 





It seems strange, 


own. 
him. 

‘What miracle is this ?” he cried, breathlessly ; 
‘‘and why was I not told that you had recovered 


your sight ? Miss Rainsford might have written 


me. 

Her brown eyes were fixed upon him gravely. 
He wondered what sort of an impression he was 
producing upon her. He had been the lover of 
blind, ailing Bruna Daryl, but to this transfig- 
ured creature he was an utter stranger. 

‘*How was it possible for Miss Rainsford to 
write you ?” she said, smiling. ‘* You forget that 
we had no knowledge of your Be- 
fore we sailed for Europe you had left the coun- 
try for South America.” 

‘‘ Just so,” he acknowledged, with a chagrined 
air. 
and 
eyes.” 


whereabouts. 


‘IT was smarting under a sense of neglect 


wrong, Bruna. But tell me about your 


' 
“Mr. Mildmay carried me to Paris—to a cele- 
brated oculist—a certain Dr. La Merle. He oper- 
ated on my eyes and restored my sight. After 
that I was placed at a school in Brussels, where | 
remained for three years. 
no.’, Mr. Ferris 
“¢ Mr. Ferris!” 
** Gabriel, 


When you look at me 





he echoed, reproachfully. 
then- what I 
when you last saw me, does not the change seem 
wonderful ?” 

“Tt does indeed !” 

“And my health, you know, is perfect. Since 
the restoration of my sight I have not known a 
day’s illness. 
prove on my voyage across the Atlantic, and that 
I have been gaining steadily ever since. Now I 
can hardly believe that I was ever feeble or sick, 


and remember was 


Miss Rainsford says I began to im- 
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or that I lived for years dlind—shut from the sun- 
shine and the world.” 

** Bruna, where is the man to whom your un- 
cle married you by Anthony Daryl’s deathbed ?” 

She had drawn her hand from his hold, and 
was smoothing the neck of her horse. 

**T do not know,” she answered, in a low voice. 
**T have never heard of him from that time to 
this.” 

**Then he has not troubled you in any way ?” 

**No—to do that he must have followed me 
abroad.’ 

‘*Ilas Mr. Mildmay taken no steps to free you 
from the scoundrel ?” 

She nervously adjusted her long gloves. 

** Poor Mr. Mildmay died suddenly in London, 
just as he was preparing to return home with me. 
I saw him but seldom while I was at school in 
Brussels, and when we did meet he refrained 
from tormenting me with that old dreadful mat- 
ter. It was never mentioned between us, though 
I believe he meant to do something as soon as we 
should reach home.” 

Ferris’s strong olive face darkened. 

“Then no attempt has ever been made to an- 
nul the unhallowed ceremony ?” 

“*Not yet. Pray, do not talk of it,” she en- 
treated, with evident distress. ‘I cannot make 
it seem real—it is like a dream—a nightmare— 
part of the horror of my father’s death. It sick- 
ens me, and makes Miss Rainsford hysterical, so 
we regard it as a forbidden subject. Now,” with 
sudden animation, ‘‘ you must, of course, come 
with me to the house. Miss Cicely will receive 
you with open arms ; and,” consulting a tiny jew- 
eled watch, *‘I have barely time to dress for 
lunch.” 

Ife could do no less than shut his lips on the 
distasteful subject of her marriage and fall into 
place beside her. As they went on up the avenue 
under the pines she kindly questioned her for- 
mer lover about himself, and drew from him the 
main events of the years of their separation. She 
shuddered at the South American adventure, in 
which Lithgow had played a prominent part, and 
gave a sigh of relief at its termination. 

‘** Indeed, you owe something to your fantastic 
friend, Jack o’ the Light,” she said. ‘His nature 


seems to have improved since boyhood. I shall 
be glad to welcome him as a neighbor. What 


charm did he see in Witch Ilollow that led him 
to purchase the place ?” 
«Thereby hangs a tale,’” replied Ferris, eva- 
sively. ‘I fancy he will soon tire of the old den. 
He is a hotspur, athirst for adventure. Life here 


is too tame for Jack—it will bore him to death.” 
They reached the house on the headland. 


At 
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sight of its brick walls and roomy porches a mad 
rush of memory thrilled Ferris. Everything was 
unchanged at the Crag save its young mistress ! 

On what footing did she mean to meet him 
now ? Friendship, evidently. He assisted her 
to dismount at the door, and followed her into 
the hall. 

‘You will find Miss Rainsford yonder,” she 
said, pointing Ferris toward the parlor. Then 
she went on up the stair to lay aside her riding 
dress, and the young fellow stepped forward into 
the room to which she had directed him. 

A fire of spicy pine cones snapped on the wide 
hearth, and before it sat Miss Cicely, placid, gray 
and kindly as ever, holding a hand screen before 
her sweet old face. She was talking to a man 
who stood on a rug near her, with his back to the 
burning cones—an extraordinary-looking person, 
as Ferris had just time to see before Miss Cicely 
dropped the screen and sprang to her feet. 

‘« Gabriel !” she cried ; ‘‘my dear, dear boy !” 
and she flung her arms around him and kissed 
him on both cheeks. ‘‘ What a surprise! Where 
—where have you been roving all this dreadful 
while ?” 

He embraced her affectionately. 

‘*It is a long story, Miss Cicely,” he answered, 
smiling. ‘*1 met Bruna in the avenue just now, 
and she has brought me to lunch. I assure you, 
I am utterly dazed with all that I have seen this 
morning.” 

‘*That goes without saying,’ 


” 


, 


answered Miss 


Rainsford. ‘Is not Bruna’s restoration marvel- 
ous? Not only has she recovered her sight, but 


her health is superb—she has become a genuine 
Hebe. My dear Gabriel”—she drew Ferris to- 
ward the gentleman on the rug—‘‘here is the 
person to whom, under Heaven, we owe the mira- 
cle. Let me present you to Dr. La Merle.” 

The French oculist was short in statute and 
slenderly built, faultless in dress, polished in man- 
ner. His wonderfully delicate complexion made 
Ferris think of the milk of almonds, or some 
other cosmetic. His eyes were a yellowish hazel, 
brilliant and magnetic. A storm of dark-red hair 
stood up in all directions on his well-shaped head. 
This fiery mane, rumpled to an amazing degree, 
brought into sharp relief his thin, somewhat aus- 
tere features. Dr. La Merle’s hands were elegently 
formed—white, flexible, yet strong as steel. His 
age might have been anywhere from thirty to 
forty. He saluted Ferris with courtesy. 

**So glad, Gabriel,” purred Miss Cicely, ‘‘ that 
our dear doctor happened to be spending this day 
at the Crag, and that you two can know each 
other! You see, he crossed the Atlantic on the 
same steamer with us. Private business brings 
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him to America, and we hope to have a great deal 
of his society while he remains in the country.” 

Ferris was not particularly pleased to find this 
stranger before him in the house. He bowed in 
silence. 

La Merle smiled. 

“Ah, madame,” he said to Miss Cicely, ‘I 
could not, if I would, keep away from your charm- 
ing sea nest. Being a solitary man, I must hold 
fast to the few pleasant things which I find in 
life.” 

‘*A solitary man! 
thought Ferris. 

A moment later Bruna entered. She had put 
on a dead-black gown, in which her statuesque 
contours and dazzling complexion showed to the 
best advantage. ‘The contrast betwixt her brown 
eyes and blonde hair seemed more striking than 
ever. A knot of tea roses nestled in her corsage. 

As La Merle went forward to meet her his yel- 
low eyes lighted up in a wonderful way. 

‘* Have you had a pleasant ride, mademoiselle ?” 
he asked. 

‘* Delightful, monsieur,” she answered, with a 
radiant smile that sent a sting of jealous fear 
through Ferris. ‘“‘Think of it! I have been 
searching around Orag Head for the places I 
loved as a child, before my affliction came upon 
me, you know: the beach where | took my first 
canter on a vicious little pony, that promptly 
threw me over his head into the arms of our 
groom, Roger; my playground in the pine wood ; 
papa’s favorite walks—oh, my eyes still ache with 
the delight of looking again on all the long-lost 
ways! I feel like a moving edition of ‘ Paradise 
Regained.’ ” 

**Ma foi! That is good,” said La Merle. 

** And, doctor, dear doctor, at all times and in 
all places I try to remember that to you—to you 
—I owe my release from darkness and despair— 
my restoration to life—full, perfect life !” 

A passionate gratitude filled her voice, shone in 
her eyes. 

‘“Why do I allow you to say such things ?” 
murmured La Merle, softly. ‘‘ You praise me far 
above my deserts, and I find your words so sweet 
that I must listen, in spite of myself.” 

Luncheon was announced. The little - party 
went out to table. Miss Cicely monopolized Fer- 
ris. She had many things to tell, and many ques- 
tions to ask of him. He was placed at her right 
hand—an arrangement which left Bruna Daryl to 
the French doctor. 

‘* My dear Gabriel,” 


He is unmarried, then,” 


said Miss Cicely, ‘‘ now 


that you have resigned your clerkship with Mar- 
the & Co., pray, what prospects remain to you ?” 
“I shall be Jack Lithgow’s guest at Witch 
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Hollow for a few weeks, and then, of course, I 
must look for a new situation, It is hard to be 
knocking about the world in my present fashion.” 

“It is, indeed,” replied Miss Rainsford, feel- 
ingly. ‘ Everything turned out just contrary to 
Anthony Daryl’s plans and wishes. You know 
he meant to provide for you, but——” 

‘‘ Look here, Miss Cicely,” interrupted Ferris, 
under cover of a soft peal of laughter, with which 
Miss Daryl had answered some remark of La 
Merle’s; ‘‘is that red-haired Frenchman in love 
with Bruna ?” 

** My dear Gabriel !” 

‘‘What airs he puts on! One would think he 
already looked upon Miss Daryl as his own prop- 
erty.” 

** Don’t be ill-natured, Gabriel. Of course, he 
is fond and proud of Bruna—is she not the living, 
breathing evidence of his skill? But the feeling 
is professional, I trust, and quite fatherly.” 

‘* Dr. La Merle is a bachelor, eh ?” 

‘‘He married many years ago ; his wife died 
young.” 

«* Ah, a widower !” 

‘* And, in spite of his fame and money, he is 
an unhappy man. Some Americans whom we 
met in Paris told us that he was. subject to fits 
of melancholia, and that his servants, at such 
times, watched him constantly, fearful that he 
might attempt suicide.” 

Miss Cicely had lowered her voice to'a whisper 
—an unnecessary precaution, as it seemed, for 
Bruna and the doctor were deeply absorbed in 
their own conversation, and paid little heed to 
Ferris and Miss Rainsford. Those two had a 
past, in which Gabriel could not intrude. They 
were talking of places and things beyond his 
knowledge—the last concert du Conservatoire, a 
walk from Ville d’Avray through the woods to Ver- 
s:illes, some wonderful roses grown at Fontenay, 
an excursion to George Sand’s red brick house at 
Palaiseau, and Bruna’s first ride in the Bois after 
the recovery of her sight. 

‘Miss Rainsford was crying behind her veil,” 
Ferris heard her say to La Merle. ‘ You sat by 
my side in the open carriage, and held my hand. 
How the sun shone! How green the trees were 
in the Tuileries gardens! What happy crowds 
chatted and laughed on the boulevards! In the 
bronze fountains of the Place de la Concorde the 
tritons and water nymphs spouted broken rain- 
bows. An officer of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
whom we met near the gate of the Porte Dau- 
phine, seemed to me a being of more than mortal 
mold.” 


**Go on,” murmured La Merle, as she paused. 
Ile was gazing into her beautiful face in undis- 
guised fascination. 

‘«*T remember the Arc de Triomphe, rising, white 
as snow, in the sunshine,” continued Bruna, in a 
dreamy, far-away tone, ‘‘the grand equipages, the 
sergents de ville passing on their rounds, the 
lakes, with the gondola-shaped boats and queer 
marine velocipedes. ‘To please me you left the 
carriage on the drive, and we were ferried across 
to a charming island in the silver water—do not 
you recollect ?” 

“IT do, my dear!” cried out Miss Cicely, who 
had also begun to listen. ‘The place was ab- 
surdly full of people. We went to lunch at a 
restaurant, and the price of everything, particu- 
larly the ices, was exorbitant—something shame- 
ful, in fact.” 

‘**Eh bien, oui!” said La Merle, and he laughed 
softly. 

They arose from table. 

**Look here, Miss Cicely,” muttered Ferris, 
in & savage whisper: ‘‘I wonder if your Dr. La 
Merle knows that somewhere in the world—if 
Satan has not taken possession of him !—there is 
an unknown man who can with good reason call 
himself Bruna Daryl’s husband ?” 

Bruna and the doctor had already passed out of 
the door, and were beyond earshot. 

Miss Cicely grew pale. 

“Gabriel, I shall faint if you mention that 
matter—here! We never speak of it !” 

‘** Your silence changes no facts,” he answered, 
sulkily, ‘‘She is ten times lovelier than ever. 
The moment I looked on her to-day the old pas- 
sion came back upon me with redoubled power.” 

‘*Oh, hush! Bruna cannot listen to love from 
any source. She is neither married nor single. 
Be sensible, my poor bay.” 

**As her guardian, Miss Cicely, old Mildmay 
ought to have released Bruna from her miserable 
situation before this date.” 

“*My dear Gabriel, Mildmay, I am sure, acted 
up to his lights. His sole thought was to restore 
the girl’s health and sight, and leave that other 
evil for a later settlement. On our return to 
America he meant to bring the case before the 
courts. But he is dead, and I am a feeble old 
woman, incapable of decisive action. Besides, 
Bruna has now attained her majority, and is quite 
competent to manage her own affairs. She knows 
that 


‘**Such a mad marriage never was before,’ 


but she does not like to talk of it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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3Y CHARLES EDWARDES. 


I, 


Ir was the birthday of old Poulf, the Briister 
farmer, and a score of folks were in the spacious 
but rather low kitchen of the farmhouse. 

The old man was placed on a sort of dais, and 
sat with his arms resting on the supports of the 
oaken chair and looking complacently from one 
to another of his guests. His dame now and then 
came and said a word or two to him about past 
times. Mostly, however, she was busy with the 
sandwiches of butter and cheese and fladbrod, the 
reindeer slices, and the coffee and corn brandy. 

** Another bottle, girl !” she was constantly call- 
ing to the blue-skirted and barelegged lass who 
did her ministrations, 

The blind fiddler of Lomsdal had been brought 
in for the occasion. Ile sat, like old Pouff, on a 
chair in a conspicuous part of the room, fiddling 
away without cessation for twenty minutes or so. 
At intervals, however, the dame would approach 
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him with a cheerful smile on her broad brown 
face, and, with a word of warning, put the glass 
to his lips. The old fellow would then jerk his 
head back, fiddling all the while, and down his 
throat the fiery stuff would pour in a brisk but 
brief cascade. 


Outside nothing could be seen through the. 


windows, for it was the dead time of the Nor- 
wegian winter. But when one or other of the 
men opened the door a swirl of snow in big, 
ragged flakes shot into the room. It was in fact 
a wild night, with drifts deep in all the valleys, 
and the very waterfalls fast frozen and getting 
buried out of sight. 

No matter. Bonder Pouff was seventy this day, 
and the Briister folk meant to fix the memory of 
the anniversary hard and fast in his mind. 

IIow they danced, to be sure! and none with 
more extraordinary agility than Niels Pouff, the 
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youngest son of the old bonder! Sometimes as 
many as five couples were in the middle of the 
room ‘‘ treading on air” toward each other. 

There was something uncanny in their leaps. 
Certain of them could kick the rafters with their 
toes. You looked to see them fall heavily on 
their backs ; but no, by some occult method of 
contortion they alighted safely on their stockinged 
feet, and, amid the applause of the others, rose 
again and again, till the perspiration streamed 
from their faces. Then, with resounding gasps, 
they staggered against the wall, snatched at the 
corn brandy, and were succeeded in the dance by 
others. Niels was far and away the most success- 
ful of them. But that was no wonder. He was 
famous all up Hallingdal for his strength and 
cleverness, and his handsome face lived in the 
fancy of many a tender maiden heart. 

Of course the girls present did not compete 
with the men in the crowning feature of the Hall- 
ing dance. They were content with the graceful 
posturing which was their part. And very pretty 
some of them looked, with their arms bent above 
their heads and the coquettish movements to the 
right and left, as if to evade the advances of their 
male partner. 

‘“‘Well, father,” exclaimed Niels at length, 
lurching toward old Pouff on his throne, ‘it is 
a fine time—a man could not wish for a finer !” 

The bonder nodded, but a little of the petu- 
lance of old age showed in him as he murmured, 
while fumbling in his horn snuff box : 

‘*T’d ha’ been more content, my son, if the new 
pastor had done us the honor of being present. 
He’s too high and mighty for we—that’s it, I sup- 
pose.” 

“A parson too high and ‘mighty for we!” 
echoed Niels, loudly, and with derision. ‘‘ Well, 
that’s good. TJ’ll teach him, if that’s the idea. 
Niels Pouff hasn’t broken the neck of the parson 
of Sundal for nothing, or run his knife into the 
fat part of the thigh of the Fresvik minister. 
Why, bless my soul, father, if we haven’t shown 
we're a deal better a family than any parson’s I’ve 
seen, why, the enemy come over us! Pass that 
bottle, little lad.” 

The “little lad” did so eagerly. 
miniature of the big lads his brothers who were 
present—a charming little effigy in brown home- 
spun, with knee breeches and brass buttons, stock- 
inged feet for the dancing, and with a goodly 
knife in a yellow ieather sheath at his side. 

It was perfectly true what Niels had said. The 
handsome strong fellow had really been responsi- 
ble for the death of two parsons. The Sundal 
minister had died at once, and the other had 
never got over the effects of his wound. The 


He was a 
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clergy themselves had admitted it with a strange 
sort of admiration for the young Hercules him- 
self. All the district knew it. And the late 
Vicar of Briister had lived days of quietness and 
peace only by confessing in the most unequivocal 
manner that Niels was a better man than he. 

A pretty fellow, then, this new parson, Soren 
Sorensen, as he was called, to accept the Briister 
living without a word to the Pouffs, and to slight 
old Bonder Pouff in the first fortnight of his resi- 
dence in Briister ! 

‘** But,” whispered one of the young men, with 
a wink toward the others, ‘‘ you are forgetting 
something, Niels. How about the lovely Brita ?” 

At this Niels grew suddenly sober, as it seemed. 
His eyes sparkled, and a frown of determination 
printed itself upon his forehead. 

‘*Thou’rt right, Olaus,” he said, with astonish- 
ing gravity. ‘*'That lass’s gray eyes have be- 
witched me. She’s not like our Briister maidens” 
(he glanced at the girl faces in the room, and in 
so cold a manner of comparison that the damsels 
let their eyes droop with mortification). ‘‘She’sa 
princess, she is. If I were a Viking, like my fore- 
fathers, I’d snatch her and marry her to-mor- 
row !” 

‘‘Hark to the young monster!” cried Dame 
Pouff. ‘* Come, lasses, into your cloaks and shoon, 
all of you, or, bless and save us, there’s no know- 
ing what'll become of you with him !” 

Everyone laughed at this jest, and none more 
so than the demure-eyed maidens themselves, who 
glanced shyly at Niels as if to whisper that, with- 
in bounds, he might, if he pleased, mark his lik- 
ing for them somewhat significantly. 

The barking of a dog outside, followed by a 
knock at the door, snapped their timid reveries in 
twain. 

‘‘Lord save us! 
Pouff. 

The others all stared at the door, as if they ex- 
pected to see the ‘‘wild riders” rush into the 
room from the high fjelds whereon in winter 
they are supposed to hold their wicked, ghostly 
revels, 

‘* Lift the latch, Christian,” said the dame to 
a youth who was nearest the door. The lad 
opened the door inwardly, so as to hide himself. 

A girl stepped in. She was clad in a cloak 
lined with mink fur, and a little sealskin cap was 
on her head. Her beauty shone into the coarse 
room like moonlight in a coalpit. 

It was Brita Sorensen, the new pastor’s young 
daughter. 

“Come in, Fréken, come in !” cried the dame, 
cordially, when she saw who it was. 

But the girl shook her head. 


who knocks ?” cried Dame 
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*‘T am sorry, Fru Pouff, that I cannot stay. I 
should like to stay” (her eyes rested on Niels’s, 
and the bright frosty glow on her cheeks grew 
deeper) ‘‘ very, very much. But my father would 
not be willing. Iam to say, Fru Pouff, that my 
father expects you all to be abed betimes, and not 
to fail in the morning to be at the church. I am 
sorry, but that is what I was to tell you.” 

She was turning, as if glad to get the undesira- 
ble mission over, and with lowered eyes, when 
Niels stepped toward her. 

‘‘ Not I, pretty one, for thy father.” 

The girl faced round. Old Pouff stood up and 
coughed wheezily. He meant to keep order in 
his own house if he could ; but he had remained 
silent so long and had drunk so much corn brandy 
that his tongue seemed to reject its office. 

““We’re not,” said Olaus Olsen, another of the 
men, ‘‘to be bidden to do this and that by our 
parson, Fréken. He may as well know it early 
as late !” 

“Tell him from me, Niels Pouff, pretty Fré- 
ken, that I'll do anything for thee, but naught 
for him!” A spirit of madness appeared to come 
over the youth. He stretched out his strong 
hands toward the girl. ‘I love thee —I love 
thee! Either I’ll die in the trying or I’ll have 
thee for my bride !” 

This, however, was too much even for Dame 
Pouff. She seized her son by the shoulder, and 
forced him back.. 

«‘Thou crazy cod’s head !” she cried. 

While she did this Brita escaped. The other 
girls looked as if they thought Niels had com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin. It was at least un- 
mannerly of him to make such a confession be- 
fore them. 

Several minutes elapsed ere the old jovial state 
of affairs could be re-established. Even then the 
levity seemed sadly forced. Old Pouff was seen 
almost to yawn himself asunder. The fiddler’s 
head tottered on to his fiddle, and the music sud- 
denly ceased. Brita’s interruption had at once 
arrested his energies. Not even more corn brandy 
could revive him. 

In short, the dame was meditating how she 
should bring the feast to a seemly ending, when 
again the door opened, and with a firm step the 
new pastor appeared in the room. 

Prost Sorensen was a man of forty-five, clean 
shaven, rather tall, and with impressive shoulders. 
His mouth was exceedingly firm. 

Fixing Niels Pouff with his eyes, he walked to- 
ward the fireplace. Ilere hung the usual thick 
iron rod for the cooking pot. 

Still without a word, and with all eves npon 
him, the parson unhooked the rod, and, taking 


it in his hands, snapped it like a stick of barley 
sugar. He threw the pieces at Niels’s feet and 
left the room, as he had entered it, in perfect si- 
lence. 

For several seconds the merrymakers stared at 
each other, speechless, 

Niels was the first to break the spell. 

‘Soho !” he cried, slapping his thigh. “ It’s 
a challenge, is it, parson! Then done with thee. 
To-morrow we will see who is the better man, 
thou or I; and I ask all you lads to be wit- 
nesses.” 

There was just time for them to respond to the 
invitation ere Dame Pouff swept them outside 
with scant ceremony. 

«* Snow or no snow, hospitality or the want of 
it, I’ll have no more such goings on. To bed 
with thee, husband—a pretty seventieth birthday 
thou hast celebrated—i’ the name of God! And, 
Christian, take that tipsy fellow and his fiddle— 
as tipsy as himself, I’ll be bound—and show him 
where the hay is kept. Out, my friends, and a 
sweet ‘ Good night’ to you all.” 

Yet, though she affected to be so wrathful, ere 
Niels went upstairs to his loft the sturdy woman 
stroked his cheek and caressed him. 

‘*The bravest son in all Norway—I’ll be bound 
thou art !” she cooed, proudly. 

‘“*As for that, mother,” retorted Niels, ‘ to- 
morrow shall show. She'll make thee a good 
daughter-in-law ; her eyes are of the right kind.” 


II. 


THe church bell of Briister the next morning 
need not have tinkled across the snow-bound val- 
ley to call the villagers of the district to worship. 
Word had gone for miles in all directions that 
something good (after the Hallingdal fashion) 
might be expected either before or at the end of 
the service. The muster of men and women was 
therefore prodigious, especially considering that 
fully half a yard of fresh snow had fallen during 
the last twenty-four hours. 

Prost Sorensen looked forth from the window 
of the pale-red vicarage with its white roof, and 
rejoiced to see so many worshipers. 

“‘T think, my daughter,” he said, as he laid 
down his knife and pushed the broiled ptarmigan 
away, “that I did well last night. They are mere 
braggarts, these Norse peasants, and I haven't 
lived in Copenhagen for nothing.” 

Brita was about to reply, and to say something 
in favor of Niels, but the waiting maid interposed. 

«¢You mustn’t be cocksure about that, master,” 
she said. ‘‘There’s not a man to beat our Niels 
that we know of. Be warned, master, and just 
let the bell ring. I would, I know that.” 
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‘* Silly wench !” exclaimed the parson. ‘‘ Shall 
I be deterred from my sacred duties for a spoilt 
cock sparrow of a fellow like that ? I fancied my 
little object lesson of Jast night would be enough. 
But since it isn’t, why, then, we must e’en try a 
new issue, and—God defend the right !” 

“Po not hurt him, father,” whispered Brita, 
as the prost rose and braced his shoulders. 

The minister looked at his daughter. Ie could 
hardly have looked at anything fairer—except it 
were the coral color on the mountain tops over- 
shadowing the valley. Ile seemed to soften at 
once. ‘The knots in his strong hands fell away as 
he smoothed her hair with one of his palms. 

“‘T’]l not hurt him, sweet, if I can beat him 
without. But another object lesson he must and 
shall have. Come, my girl ; art ready ?” 

Brita’s toilet for out of doors was simple. 
She did but slip her feet into high shoes of rein- 
deer skin, throw the mink-fur cloak over her 
shoulders and don the sealskin cap. 

But the pastor took a thick ash stick with him, 
and ere leaving the house he made it cut through 
the air with a hiss. 

“Oh, father!” cried Brita at the noise; and 
then, the door being open and the track being 
before them, her eyes sought out Niels in the 
picturesque crowd about the church door. 

Now, whatever programme young Pouff had 
arranged for his friends’ and his own diversion 
that morning was quite upset by Brita’s beauty. 
No sooner did he see the girl’s fair cheeks, with 
au ray of pale sunshine on them, and the appealing 
light in her gray eyes, than he doffed his cap, 
and, bowing his head, followed her into the sim- 
ple black-faced Briister church. The pastor had 
led the way with manifest defiance 
3ut Niels had looked on from the pastor to the 
pastor’s daughter, and the defiance failed to’ ex- 
cite him. ' 

All the other villagers followed Niels’s exam- 
ple, and thus the little church was soon filled. 
There was considerable whispering among them, 
and one or two ventured to smile and nod their 
heads toward the formidable ash stick which the 
parson had rested ostentatiously against the low 
altar rails. 

As no interruption occurred, the pastor duly 
began the service ; and nothing had happened 
when the time for the benediction arrived. 

Aecordingly, Prost up and 
blessed the congregation ; and very well his ath- 
letic frame looked as he expanded his shoulders 
and lifted his hands toward his parishioners. 

But just at that moment an irresistible im- 
pulse took hold of him. He determined to add 
an appendix to the canonical blessing. 


on his brow. 


Sorensen stood 
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‘* And may this people of Briister,” he prayed, 
‘be brought into the fear of man as well as of 
God. Amen !” 

He had the ‘‘ Amen” to himself. 

It took Niels seconds to understand 
what this meant. Then, when his mind grasped 
the matter, instantly up he sprang, and, bounding 
into the aisle and toward the altar rails, ** Hold, 
parson !” he cried. 

All the congregation stood up. One or two of 
the younger girls screamed. Generally, however, 
there was a sprightly expression of joyous expec- 
tation upon the faces of the people. Brita alone 
staid on her knees, though she stared, like one 
spellbound, at Niels and her father. 

Prost Sorensen rose quietly, and with extreme 
composure met Niels on the other side of the 
rails. 

“ Well,” 
Pouff ?” 

** Strip off thy gown, parson,” cried the youth, 
who seemed half mad with excitement. ‘* It is 
you or I from this day forth.” 

So saying, he slipped ont of his own coat and 
threw it on the floor, which was littered with 
birch twigs. 

‘** Ts this the place ” began the pastor. 

**'The better the place the better the deed !” ex- 
claimed Niels. ‘That thou knowest, parson. 
Art ready a 

Prost Sorensen deftly walked out of his gown. 

** Art ready, twice ?” asked Niels. 

Then, as the pastor put himself in a position of 
self-defense, young Pouff leaped over the rails and 
was upon him like a wild cat. 

lor several minutes a remarkable scene ensued, 
as the two men swayed backward and forward be- 
tween the altar and the altar rails. The wintry 
sun cast its feeble yellow rays upon them, and 
also shone upon the agitated faces of the Briister 
folk who had massed by the rails. Only Brita 
staid on her knees, and a shy beam of golden 
light touched her face and her folded hands as 
she thus kneeled, apparently as disinterested as 


several 


he questioned, ‘‘what is it, Niels 





an image of stone. 

More than once it seemed that the parson would 
prevail over his parishioner. He was the heavier 
man, and clearly knew certain tricks of which 
Niels knew nothing. But youth was to win the 


day. ‘The minister’s sobs for breath echoed 


through the heated building at length, whereas 
Niels seemed hardly to breathe at all. 

a hl v4 , 

'o and fro and up and down they struggled, 
knocking to the ground everything movable 
against which they struck. 
dently weakening. 
in tones of delight. 


The parson was evi- 
The Briister villagers said so 
There seemed little doubt 














— 
* 
‘SPARE TIM ! SHE 
7 
Niels was to continue the district champion. It 
only remained to be seen what sort of a climax 
was in store forthem. Would he break the man’s 
back or his neck, or crush in his ribs on one 
A side ? Of one thing all Briister felt very sure, 


to wit, that Soren Sorensen’s days of earthly 
labor were well-nigh run. 

Then, with a gigantic effort, Niels got the par- 
son by the nape of the neck and fastened his 
hand into the muscles and loose folds of skin with 
grim tenacity. Simultaneously, as it seemed, he 
clutched his victim in the small of the back. <A 
moment afterward and the Briister folks saw the 
unfortunate man high in the air, ready to be 
dashed to the floor with the terrible force they 
well knew Niels had at disposal. 

But, with a wail, at that moment Brita broke 
from her trance and darted to the front. 
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CRIED, PITEOUSLY.” 


‘ 

‘*Spare him !” she cried, piteously, appealing 
to the giant. 

And so, instead of seeing their parson broken 
like an earthen pot before them, they beheld Niels 
gently swing his victim down antl leave him free. 
The lad turned his eyes upon Brita, and, like the 
sun, he too was fain to show her the light of 
his countenance. Then he looked at the dishev- 
eled and altogether beaten minister, who, on his 
part, though discomfited, did not bear malice, 
but rather wondered merely at the youth’s great 
strength. 

‘* Well ?” said Prost Sorensen. 

It was a pretty sight—this of the strong young 
fellow unstrung by the Jovely face of the maiden, 
and of the maiden’s downcast eyes and agitated 
bosom as she stood before him! The faces of the 
congregation beyond were also worth seeing. 
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Then, once again, Niels felt scarcely master of 
himself. 

«« Parson,” he cried, “let me have her! I love 
her—I love her !” and he stretched out his hands 
toward Brita, on the lower side of the rails. 

Prost Sorensen shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled. 

‘‘My son,” he said, ‘‘I have no choice in the 
matter. Thou conldst have slain me just now; 
I felt it in thy fingers. If she’ll have thee, take 
her. She could hardly take a—stronger man, I'll 
allow.” 

The congregation then all crowded to look to- 
ward Brita, whose bosom rose and fell with dread- 
ful quickness. 





ANIMAL TRIALS BY JURY. 


Niels stepped a pace nearer her, and offered her 
his hand. 

‘* Brita,” he whispered, ‘‘I want you. Will you 
come to me ?” 

There was no response. 

‘My son,” said the parson, “be advised of 
me. If you want her so badly, just take her— 
she’ll not refuse thee.” 

Thus encouraged, Niels stepped over the rails, 
and put his arms around the girl. She did not 
repel him, and then he knew that he had won her. 

* * * * * * 

That was how they lived and moved and had 
their being in the Norse dales three or four cent- 
uries ago. 


ANIMAL TRIALS BY JURY. 


By Avex. H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E., AUTHOR oF ‘‘ ExpRESSION IN ANIMALS,” ETC; 


THERE can be no doubt that in animals the 
sense of justice is more or less developed, and 
that in some instances it reaches a very high level. 
Not only do they individually exercise the revenge 
for injuries which Lord Bacon defined as a kind 
of wild justice, but, in certain circumstances, 
they will combine for protection, and actually pro- 
ceed precisely as men do in Parliaments and in 
law courts against enemies to the common good. 
This is especially noticeable among certain orders 
of birds, but it is not unknown amongst mam- 
mals either; the most careful observers and the 
closest thinkers, however skeptical of many stories, 
having to admit that, in not a few of the most re- 
markable cases reported, there could be no room 
to doubt that animals had instituted law courts, 
conducted what were really trials by jury, and ap- 
pointed certain of their number to see the sen- 
tence carried out; that is, to act as executioners 
of the will of the majority, or of the whole met in 
solemn council. <A few of the most striking and 
thoroughly verified instances may be given, and, 
we think, cannot fail of interest for our readers. 

Among the beavers it is undoubted that courts 
are held, and judicial functions exercised, and 
the sentences carried out with most exact disci- 
pline. This is proved by the fact that near to 
every beaver settlement there exists a class of what 
are called ‘‘ bachelor beavers.” This is composed 
of two sections: old males who had lost their 


mates and were held to be no longer of true use 
to the community, and younger “‘ bachelors ” who 
had been expelled the settlement for misconduct, 
idleness and laziness, more generally theft, and by 
a jury awarded a sentence of perpetual seclusion, 
a kind of penal servitude, which all the commu- 


nity of beavers were bound to join in order to see 
thoroughly carried out. These “ bachelors ” live 
alone, not in warm houses protected by dams, as 
in community, but in holes in the banks of the 
rivers—prison cells, in fact—where they just man- 
age to live, and where they can at a pinch suc- 
ceed in storing sufficient winter food. Sometimes 
their privations must be great, but there is no 
escape for them. If they endeavor to build a 
proper beaver house—at all events, within ken of 
any of their old associates—it is reported, and it 
becomes the bounden duty of the members of the 
community to turn out and destroy what has been 
done. Penal servitude among beavers really ex- 
ists, as it does among us. The beaver thief is 
compelled to work hard, in isolation from his 
family, and yet cannot secure the most primary 
personal comforts-—cannot exercise himself in that 
craft of construction in which alone he can find 
true pleasure. Ile must atone to society for his 
fault, just as our convicted prisoners do. Anyone 
who has seen the beavers at a zoological garden 
ceaselessly comforting themselves and passing 
their time in constructing houses that they do no‘ 
need will realize what a punishment a jury of 
beavers mete out to one of their own kind who is 
idle or lazy, or has been guilty of theft, or vio- 
lated any of the essential laws of the beaver com- 
munity, when they make him a “ bachelor” 
beaver and will not let him erect a house near to 
them. 

The herds of wild elephants undoubtedly exer- 
cise judicial functions, and sit as juries in the case 
of any offense or departure from elephant rules. 
They will gather together in circles, the culprit 
in the middle, and after certain communications 
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made with each other will trumpet distressfully, 
as if in concord, after which the poor offending 
elephant will be beaten by the trunks of the rest, 
driven out, rusticated, forced into solitary life, 
absolutely without any association with its friends, 
for a longer or shorter period, according, appar- 
ently, to what has been originally decided regard- 
ing it. Just as with the beavers, there are “ soli- 
tary” elephants, which live apart from the herd ; 
and it is not unreasonable to conclude that, as they 
are often great thieves, they have been made out- 
casts on account of this. In some cases, at all 
events, the names they get are significant—in In- 
dia they are called grondahs, and in Ceylon horas, 
or rogues, 

Of course, this judicial capacity will be found 
in its highest forms among social animals, that is, 
animals which live in herds or in groups, and 
where, for their safety from enemies very strict 
rules of sentinel conduct and united watchfulness 
are required. In these cases the maxim that 
*‘unity is strength ” is thoroughly acted upon. 

Dogs will often sit as jurymen in cases of any 
wrong from which they have all alike suffered. I 
know one case in which this happened. A big, 
rough dog, a cross between a collie and a hound 
—a sort of lurcher, in fact—which used daily to 
accompany a milk cart into the town I come 
from, had for a long time borne the character of 
a sulky tyrant, dealing blows, in the shape of 
bites, to the little dogs in the town, till more 
than one of them bore his memorial marks on 
head or body. He was a big bully of the worst 
sort, ill used dogs smaller than himself, and took 
care not to meddle with a bigger one. Witha 
friend I was walking in the twilight one evening, 
along a lane a little distance from the town, and 
not far from the farm where that big, rough 
lurcher staid. What was our surprise to be over- 
taken by a bevy of dogs, big and little, some 
dozen or fifteen of them rushing past us from the 
town with such speed that they made quite a wind 
as they went. We speculated much on what this 
could mean. Next day we heard that Nelson’s 
‘Victor ” had been found in a dreadful condi- 
tion at his master’s door, bleeding and torn, and 
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with just life left in him and no more. A very 
noticeable change was to be detected in him when 
he got better after that, and came into town as be- 
fore. He did not meddle with the little dogs any 
more; but kept close beneath the master’s cart, 
instead of roaming about and dealing punishment 
to smaller specimens. It was a matter of com- 
mon remark, indeed, that Nelson’s “‘ Victor ” was 
a changed dog. Are we not justified in assuming 
that the dogs had sat as a jury on it—perhaps en- 
gaged one or two bigger dogs in their cause—and 
themselves proceeded, as we saw them, to be the 
executioners of the law ? The dogs acted precisely 
as boys at school do when at length they find out 
“the bully,” and, led by a lad of energy, deter- 
mine to teach him better manners and put him 
down. 

Among birds the exercise of judicial functions 
is still more common. Who has not heard ac- 
counts of trials by jury among the crows ? At the 
building time more especially young crows will be 
found rather apt to try to save themselves the 
trouble of foraging for the necessary sticks and 
lining materials, and will go and pull a bit or two 
out from the nest of another pair more advanced 
in their work, and during their absence. Found 
out in their pilfering, the offending pair are 
taught that, whatever the crows may do outside 
their settlement, no thieving is allowed among 
themselves. Crow courts, or trials by jury, have 
often been observed and described. What a chat- 
tering and loud caw-cawing there is !—these are 
the calls to come to court. Then one old fellow, 
the head village man, patriarch, or chief, who for 
years on years ‘has led the clanging rookery 
home,” as the poet sings, takes up the parable 
and addresses his companions in the most solemn 
judicial tones. Then there follows the chorus of 
agreement in the laW laid down, ‘‘caw, caw,” 
‘hear, hear,” “let judgment be done,” and 
straightway the nest of the offending pair is torn 
to pieces, to be worked into other nests by and 
by, and the offending crows are driven out—for a 
time at all events—to find a site for their nest 
building and pairing elsewhere than with their 
own family or tribe. 
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By CHARLES 


Ir is said that when the aristocratic neighbors 
of the Father of his Country, waxing proud and 
wealthy in post-Revolutionary days, disdained any 
longer to send produce to market, our First Presi- 
dent showed his appreciation of the dignity and 
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H. CRANDALL, 


importance of agriculture by loading all the more 
heavily with fresh vegetables his own wagons at 
Mount Vernon, and sending them to gladden the 
hearts of the housekeepers of Alexandria. He 
kept up this practice until it once more became 
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fashionable for an ‘‘ F. F. V.” to be represented 
in town by a load of fresh garden truck on mar- 
ket days. It is a pleasing revival of this practice 
of Washington’s that is illustrated at Ellerslie, on 
the Hudson, the farm and country home of ex- 
Vice President Levi P. Morton. On this estate 
of magnificent distances, comprising about 1,000 
acres, the owner has built up an object lesson in 
improved agriculture, careful breeding of live 
stock, the latest methods of dairying, and the 
sane and natural enjoyment of country life, that 
is one of the most interesting sights along the 
river. The peculiar charm of it is that visitors 
desirous of studying improved husbandry are al- 
ways welcome to inspect the stock, buildings and 
processes. It is a standing order at Ellerslie that 
especially practical 
farmers, shall receive a cour- 
welcome and all in- 
that they desire. 
Of course it is not to be ex- 
pected that Mr. Morton will 
personally entertain every 
farmer who wishes to look at 


Visitors, 


teous 
formation 


his prize Guernseys or model 
dairy. 
is, like love,” “fa 
thing apart,” and the throngs 
that visit the farm are quite 
willing to grant to the pro- 
prietor of this free exhibition, 
with his family, all the seclu- 
sion that he would enjoy had 
he chosen to make his sum- 
mer home on the bluffs at 
Newport instead of on this 


The Ellerslie mansion 
“* man’s 
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quiet Hudson River 
farm. Mr. Morton, 
however, takes a 
warm interest in the 
farm 
when 


operations, 
he is at EI- 
lerslie, from May to 
October, and may be 
seen walking about 


the place, as unpre- 
tentious an old gen- 
tleman as any Gran- 
ger that visits the 
estate. 

A ride of two 
hours and forty 
minutes from New 
York, or one hour 
and a half from Al- 
bany, brings one to 
the station of Rhine- 
cliff, a stumbling-block to some who recollect it as 
Rhinebeck, the name now reserved for the larger 
town of 2,000 inhabitants that lies two miles to the 
eastward on the high plateau. As one rolls with 
almost noiseless swiftness up the steel track from 
New York, feasting on the rich effects of the 
chocolate-colored cliffs of the Palisades, shooting 
through the ‘‘ noses” of “St. Anthony” and 


a AL ELA 


other mountains that will thrust themselves in 
other people’s way, turning the flank of the 


young, gray-coat garrison at West Point, and 
charmed anew by the ever-fresh variety of the 
Highlands and the everlasting beanty of proud 
old ** Storm King,” one sees that Mr. Morton was 
not unfortunate in choosing his summer retreat 
at the end of such a wonderful ride. Nor does 
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it seem that the day of human wings and aerial 
flight is so devoutly to be wished for when one is 
so quickly transported from the great caldron of 
metropolitan activity to the sleepy little Dutch 
hamlet of Rhinecliff, where a steady-going old 
English coach horse, who has seen friskier days, 
jogs one along the quiet country road that leads 
up to Ellerslie. For a mile and a half the road 
is mostly embowered in forest trees, maples and 
cedars mingling with that most graceful of ever- 
greens, the hemlock. [or a long way before any 
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to the south. Looking thus southward, the Hud- 
son loses the appearance of a stream, being thrown 
from side to side by the projecting hills until it 
appears like some highland lake in its pleasing 
variety of wooded shore. Beautiful for situation 
is Ellerslie! Distinguished neighbors it has, also, 
for to the south is the farm of W. B. Dinsmore, 
the express magnate, and a Jersey cattle fancier ; 
Archibald Rogers, the yachtsman; while to the 
north are the estates of Mrs. William Astor and 
J. R. Roosevelt. 





IN THE GARDENS, 





MORNING ON THE LAKE, 


of the buildings are sighted one rides through 
Mr. Morton’s land, which accounts for the nat- 
ural forest growth being kept up in such thrifty 
but unconventional profusion of shade. 

Soon one gets a glimpse of the mansion, a large, 
cheery-looking exterior of browns and grays, set 
on a steep acclivity from which one gets entranc- 
ing views of the noble river, the Snake Hills and 

Jatskills to the west and northwest, the broad ex- 
panse of rolling farm land to the east, and the 
Highlands, with the spidery architecture of the 
Poughkeepsie cantilever bridge spanning the river, 


North of the house, screened by evergreens, is 
the coach house, and vistas through the arbor 
vite and balsams reveal the large conservatories 
and grapehouses, and a little white Grecian tem- 
ple on a secluded knoll. In front are several 
acres of lawn sloping to the lake of several acres 
in area, and off to the left is seen the pumping 
station whence water is forced by compressed air 
to all the buildings on the farm. Beds of foliage 
plants and brilliant annuals, set in the lawn or 
bordering the graveled walks in the extensive gar- 
dens, are kept in continual freshness or bloom by 
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the English gardener and his assistants. Dotted 
here and there over the immense estate are yellow 
hay barns with curious foliated windows, built bya 
former proprietor, the millionaire William Kelley. 

The scene of the greatest activities of Ellerslie, 
however, lies about a furlong from the homestead, 
on lower ground, across the highway, to the south- 
west. Here, almost overhanging the tracks of the 
Hudson River Railroad, stands, just completed, 
the largest and probably the best-appointed cattle 
barn in the country, sheltering the largest herd 
of registered Guernsey cattle in the world. Around 
it are grouped the power house, dairy, horse barn, 
poultry houses, farmers’ cottages, sheds, office, etc. 
But the great barn dwarfs all the rest. With its 
lofty, shouldered Dutch roof, long lines of venti- 
lators, and immense doors at each end, it resem- 
bles somewhat a large railway depot. There is 
nothing dingy about it, however. The first story 
is of brick, and the shingles above it are stained a 
rich red, while the roof is covered with purple 
slate. The barn cost about $50,000. 

A barn that is forty by fifty feet suffices for the 
average American farm, but this mammoth home 
for Guernseys is 300 feet long by 65 in width, ex- 
cepting where the silos, engine and mill necessi- 
tated a width of 89 feet. It is 33 feet high up to 
the eaves, and about 65 to the peak. The cattle 
are kept in the basement and on the first floor, 
the second floor being one of the loftiest of lofts 
for storing hay. The basement on the river side 
is above the level of the ground. On the east side 
it is lighted from a passageway dug out and pro- 
tected by a second wall. Care was taken to secure 
good drainage on both floors and the basement. 
Some thirty large tight shafts carry the foul air 
from the basement direct to the top of the roof. 
Going down to this floor, where nearly two hun- 
dred head of cattle have been kept since last No- 
vember, one finds no disagreeable smell, only a 
healthful animal odor like the breath of any cow 


kept on wholesome food. The heat of such an 
aggregation of cattle alone is sufficient to keep 
the room warm enough. The walks between the 
long rows of dainty cattle are powdered with white 
land plaster, and one feels like begging pardon of 
these bovine aristocrats if he ventures to come in 
with muddy boots. Along the sides of the build- 
ing are the box stalls devoted to cows with young 
calves, young stock generally, bulls, and cows re- 
quiring any special attention as to feed, etc. 
There are 92 of these box stalls on the basement 
and second floors, most of which can accommo- 
date two animals, if room is needed. The 232 
single stalls are arranged in rows in the centre of 
the two floors, so that 400 cattle can be housed in 
the barn. This is the number which is desired on 
the farm. There are now about 200, and for the 
next two years there will be no heifer calves sold 
off the place probably, unless Mr. Morton finds 
some first-class Guernsey cows that he can buy to 
fill up his stalls. 

More than one brain has been taxed to make the 
cow stalls as comfortable as possible. Instead of the 
common rigid stanchions the animals are secured 
by a chain running loosely through a ring ona 
leather collar around each one’s neck. This chain 
is fastened high at one end and low at another, 
so that the cow is at ease whether she stands or 
lies down. A patent device enables a man at the 
ends of the building to unfasten every chain by a 
movement of a lever and immediately liberate the 
animals. This saves labor in case the stock is 
turned out daily, and is a grand precaution in 
case of fire. The watering troughs are ingenious 
In every stall is a deep iron basin 
Every time a 


arrangements. 
always full of pure spring water. 


cow drinks the basin fills again automatically, the 
water coming from the pumping station in iron 
pipes, while the troughs never run over, and no 
water from one trough can get back in the pipe to 
contaminate the water supplied to the next cow. 
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A vigilant valve thus prevents any chance of con- 
tagion in this respect. 

The feeding boxes have for a floor the floor of 
the building itself, the tight sides of the boxes be- 
ing hinged so as to raise up when the animals are 
not eating, and broom and water can thus quickly 
clean out all refuse matter. Overhead, car tracks 
run up and down tlre aisles in front of the ani- 
mals and convey suspended cars from the silos 
and grain bins as they are pushed along by the 
attendants and the rations shoveled out to each 
bovine. The cows recognize the feeding hour to 
a second, and it is a memorably pretty sight to 
look down the long aisle and see the even row of 
handsomely colored heads turned in eager expec- 
tation, as regular an alignment as a file of cadets 
at the command of “ Eyes right.” 

By another track manure cars are shoved along 
behind the stock, loaded, and propelled out to the 
manure shed, or dumped in a manure spreader 
and the refuse immediately carted off and spread 
on the land. 

The main floor of the barn is entered by drive- 
ways at each end with immense sliding doors. 
Besides cattle stalls, arranged as in the basement, 
it contains at the north end immense bins, hold- 
ing many tons of grain and ground feed. Corn, 
oats, wheat or rye, raised on the farm, are run 
through a steel gristmill propelled by the twenty- 
five horse-power engine. Wheat bran and other 
ingredients of the daily ration are purchased as 
needed. Here are also stationed a thresher, root 
cutter, buzz saw and ensilage cutter, all run by 
steam. From the ensilage cutter endless carrier 
belting elevates the finely cut green stalks to the 
tops of the three silos which occupy the north- 
west corner and hold 1,500 tons each. They are 
about thirty feet square and forty feet deep, and 
the ensilage weights itself sufficiently, a layer of 
six inches of earth being spread on a canvas cover 
on top to exclude air. On each side of the open 
shaft that extends through the centre of the 
building from the floor to the roof are extensive 
lofts for hay, and tempting, when empty, for a 
country dance or an athletic track. Here is am- 
ple opportunity for the horse hayfork in unload- 
ing the wagons. The great ventilators, extending 
the length of the roof, give plenty of light and 
air, and are controlled by a wheel brake readily 
accessible on any floor. Altogether, if there is 
to be any improvement in the structure, some 
stranger must suggest it, for the principal tenants 
seem to be thoroughly contented, and as they 
stand ankle deep in clean straw, with their sleek 
coats groomed every day, they seem thoroughly to 
appreciate their unique cattle palace on the Hud- 
son. The barn is the work of a Newport archi- 
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tect, who also studied Theodore Havemeyer’s 
barn at Mahwah, N. J., and embodied many 
hints from Mr. Morton, his superintendent and 
other practical men. The barn was built last 
summer, on the site of one that burned. Luck- 
ily, only two calves were lost in the fire. The 
present structure contains a good deal of fat pine 
and other inflammable wood above the brick 
walls, and would make a terrible fire if it once 
caught. A vigilant watch is kept night and day, 
and no smoking allowed in the structure. The 
men think it possible that by the patent loosening 


‘apparatus they could hurry all the stock out in 


case of fire. But there remain the ninety-two 
box stalls to open singly. Then cattle do not al- 
ways act as one wishes in cases of hurry and ex- 
citement. It might be well to train these and the 
attendants, as is done in engine houses, to see 
how quickly men and animals can get out at the 
alurm of fire. The superintendent says that every 
cow would find her own stall when turned back 
in the barn. But it would probably take consid- 
erable practice to prevent confusion. Or does he 
base his confidence on the fact that each cow’s 
name and registry number hangs on a painted 
panel over her stall ? 

But we must not longer delay paying our re- 
spects directly to the Guernseys themselves. They 
are a beautiful lot of animals, from their chief, 
Midas, who weighs 1,750 pounds and allows one 
to fondle his massive head in his box stall, to the 
dainty heifers and cunning little calves. There 
is a marked beauty in the coloring of this herd, 
gotten considerably from Midas, and its prettiest 
display is about the noses and ears of the animals, 
While Jersey blood is almost always denoted by a 
white or ‘‘ mealy ” muzzle, the Guernseys here 
exhibit a unique rich tint that may best be de- 
scribed as a bright terra cotta with a sheen near 








CENTRE AISLE, SECOND FLOOR OF CATTLE BARN. 
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to burnished copper. The same tint often comes 
out in the ears, udders and legs. It would de- 
light a painter. For general appearance the 
Guernseys are coarser in bone and a little larger 
than Jerseys, with long, branching horns, rather 
slender than stout. They are not, as a secluded 
writer in the city recently stated, ‘‘a spotted 
shorthorn cow.” Their color is generally a light 
to a dark orange, with considerable white on 
flanks, udder, chest or head, many bearing the 
heart-shaped shield on the forehead. They are 
undoubtedly a distinct breed, but they do not 
breed as vet so uniformly true to type as the Jer- 
seys. On the Island of Jersey the importation 
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of any outside breed has been pro- 
ial hibited for 200 years. Until re- 
cently the cattle from the neigh- 
boring Island of Guernsey have not 
been eligible in the Royal Jersey 
Cattle Shows of Jersey. A recent 
visitor to the Channel Islands thus 
writes of them: ‘They are larger 
in frame, their capacity for fatten- 
ing is greater, and their yield of 
milk is also in excess of the Jersey, 
but the return of butter is smaller.” 

Walking behind these Guernseys, 
one notices that their haunches are 
often plump almost to fatness, 
while a Jersey’s are always curved 
inward rather than outward. In- 
deed, they have to be watched to see 
they do not get too fat. This may 
be partly due to lack of exercise, but 
it shows that, while an old Jersey 
cow is usually worthless to the butcher, the 
Guernsey can be fattened so as to return con- 
siderable money for beef. 

(iuernseys are not great milkers, and will never 
displace Holsteins on farms where milk is sold 
by the quart. The 10,316 pounds of Passagere 
2d, one of Mr. Morton’s best, does not com- 
pare with the 30,318 pounds of Pietertje 2d, a 
champion Holstein. Nor do the Guernseys yet 
reach the great butter records of the Jerseys. 
The 10,316 pounds of milk from Passagere 2d 
would, at the ordinary Guernsey ratio, seventeen 
to one pound of butter, yield a little over 600 
pounds of butter. There are a number of Jersey 
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ELLERSLIE GUERNSEYS AT THE FOOD SHOW, MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY, 1892. 


cows with records approaching, or excelling, 1,000 
pounds of butter annually. But the butter test 
is not the only test. The Guernseys are hardy, 
fatten easily, and are ‘‘ easy keepers.” When the 
breed has been further improved by wise selection, 
breeding and feeding, and individual cows receive 
as great attention as to diet, etc., as the Jersey 
champions, there will be less difference in their 
butter records. It will not be long before some 
regular butter tests will be made at Ellerslie. 

It will occur to some that the naming of a new 
crop of calves from some hundreds of cows is no 
small labor, and from the pretty sobriquets chosen 
there is reason to believe that the Misses Morton 
assist with this part of the farm 
work, Guernseys are now register- 
ed, both here and on the island. <A 
cow can be bought in Guernsey for 
a moderate price, $50 to $75, but 
the cost of importation-—the freight, 
insurance, care, and countless 
‘*‘tips” and gratuities to everyone 
who handles the animal in that 
region of ‘ tips”—makes the ex- 
pense near $200. A man may well 
pay $50 to $100 for a young animal 
here rather than to import one. 
Mr. Morton’s cows attracted much 
attention at the last food exhibit in 
New York, and some of the finest 
animals will be seen at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. 

As the milk is drawn every day 


handeart and wheeled to the dairy, some twenty 
rods away. Ifere one is tempted to linger long 
amid the dainty and wonderful processes of mod- 
ern butter making. Entering the pretty brick 
structure, one sees a'ten horse-power engine to the 
left of the door, furnishing the power for churn- 
ing and running the separator, as well as heating 
water and delivering it in pipes over the stationary 
tubs where utensils are washed. ‘The floor is ce- 
mented and the walls wainscoted in oak. The 
dairyman’s desk stands in one corner. <A large 
photograph of Midas, the head of the herd, hangs 
over the second doorway. Passing through, the 
visitor enters the separating and churning room. 
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Ilere is the little cheese-shaped steel vessel, hardly 
more than a foot across its surface, which has 
revolutionized butter making by ‘‘ making cream 
rise,” and that instantaneously. Can after can of 
milk is first aerated by a machine that forces air 
into and through it, from the ‘‘rose ” of an air 
pump, and is then emptied into a large tin vat 
from which a pipe, nicely regulated as to flow, 
feeds the fluid into the interior of the whirling 
separator. This is now revolving at the rate 
of 6,500 to 8,500 revolutions a minute, with the 
effect that the skim milk, being the heavier, is 
thrown to the outside of the vessel, while the 
cream collects in the centre. Little apertures 
of the size of a pin head allow the skim milk 
to run off in one pipe, the cream in another. 
By nice management of feed and velocity every 
particle of cream can be extracted, while the milk 
is perfectly sweet and warm for feeding calves, 
chickens or pigs. 

The cream may now be aerated and cooled to 
48° or 52°, and churned immediately, if sweet- 
cream butter is desired, or if the sour-cream flavor 
is needed it is set for twenty-four hours. ‘To ac- 
celerate the souring a little sour skim milk is 
added, and on the following day the cream is 
churned at 60° to 62°. Sweet cream has been 
churned at Ellerslie as low as 36°, and tests show 
that more butter is obtained at a low temperature, 
40° to 50°. The churn is a large diamond-shaped 
wooden vat that revolves and packs the butter as 
it gathers. After the belt is adjusted the dairy- 
man may pick up the paper and read for half an 
hour. How many a slave at the ‘‘old dash 
churn ” would envy him! 

l'rom 30 to 45 gallons of cream are churned at 
a time, and the yield is 100 to 120 pounds of but- 
ter at a churning. ‘Two churnings per day are 
generally necessary. 

On a trial against time the cow has been milked, 
the cream separated, cooled, churned, and the 
butter put in the ‘‘ worker” (a mechanical, not a 
human, worker), in just 48 minutes. The mis- 
sion of the worker is to extract the buttermilk. 
It comprises a wide, slightly curved tray about 
three by five feet, over which a large roller is 
operated by a long handle having a strong lever 
action. This process calls for muscle and fine 
judgment, as butter must be free from butter- 
milk, and yet not be ‘‘ overworked ” or have the 


‘‘grain” spoiled so as to give it a greasy look. 


Before pressure is applied the butter granules are 
washed in water of about 50°. The tastes of many 
customers must be consulted in the salting, as one 
French restaurateur or chef may demand per- 
fectly fresh butter and others all degrees of salt- 
ness, from one-half ounce to one ounce aud a half 
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to the pound. The latter is the extreme of salt- 
ness tolerable for most palates. The coloring of 
butter is a thing which has caused many a dairy- 
man and dealer to break a commandment in the 
interest of trade simply because some city cus- 
tomers are ignorant of the necessities of butter 
making. It should be known by all men, and their 
wives, that butter in winter must be colored arti- 
ficially if it has any color but a sickly white. In 
summer a good cow, kept on grass or green food, 
will color the butter the correct golden hue by the 
processes of nature. But in winter nature must 
be imitated. Hence every dairyman colors butter 
as his customers desire. The coloring matter used 
by all first-class dairymen, annotto, has been scien- 
tifically proved to be perfectly harmless in butter, 
hence one may please the eye without affronting 
the stomach. The coloring is mixed in the cream 
before churning, a small spoonful to the gallon. 
The Ellerslie butter is packed in bricks of one 
pound each, each brick being cross-marked into 
eight sections for the individual butter plate, and 
each section bearing a large capital ‘‘ E” im- 
printed by the press. Each brick is wrapped in 
white parchment bearing the Ellerslie marks and 
guarantee printed in gold. There are refrigerators 
at the end of the dairy where the butter may be 
cooled to perfect solidity before shipping in the 
specially devised crates. Scales, thermometers 
and such devices determine all the operations and 
conditions. There is an aerator, by which air is 
forced through the milk, expelling any odors that 
may ever arise from the cows eating wild garlic, 
etc. Any milk purchased in a short season is al- 
ways aerated. In a glass case hang the many 
trophies won by the Ellerslie cows and butter, in- 
cluding sixty-three first prizes, thirty-nine second 
prizes, eleven first prizes on the herd, and the 
gold medal and first prize at the last food exhibit. 
The white-capped and fresh-complexioned young 
dairyman is evidently proud of his plant and his 
product ; and it really seems marvelous that one 
man can attend to the whole business of butter 
making, besides its shipment and the necessary 
correspondence. Considering the high-priced 
cows, the fine feed, the cleanliness and care that 
conduce to the production of a perfect article, it 
is no wonder that New York clubs will pay from 
sixty to seventy-five cents a pound for butter such 
as is here produced. 

The food of the cows varies somewhat with the 
seasons, more heating grain being used in cold 
weather, but the superintendent pins a good deal 
of faith to good, sweet, corn ensilage fed twice a 
day with bran, meal or ground oats, and a ration 
of long hay at noon. Asa rule only dry cows and 
young stock are sent to pasture in summer, but 
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the milch cows will be let out on warm nights, 
while the barn will be made a refuge against flies 
in daytime by netting on doors and windows. 
Mr. T. A. Havemeyer has tried both pasturing and 
barn feeding in summer, and appears to prefer 
the latter. The winter bill of fare can be varied 
or displaced in summer by ‘‘soiling,” that is, 
green crops, cut fresh every day. The soiling 
crops are corn, oats, peas, rye, alfalfa, ete. The 
keeping of cows in a barn in summer time may 
not seem so poetical as allowing them to wander 
at will in the pastures and wade into the streams, 
but with so large a herd it is believed to be more 
practicable and profitable. The cows are also 
saved much annoyance from flies. Again, there 
is always a great deal of fighting going on ina 
large herd. In a small number of cows each one 
soon learns who are its masters and who its in- 
feriors, but among a hundred cows there is a con- 
stant scttling of disputes, causing broken horns, 
gory heads and sides. 

The milk of every cow at Ellerslie is weighed 
by itself daily, night and morning, as the milkers 
bring the pails to the herdsman, who attends the 
scales and keeps the record. Any irregularity in 
the yield of a cowcan thus be investigated. Some 
of the records by recent footings are as follows : 


Passagere 2d, No. 1528, one year. 10,316 Ibs. 


Creamhorn, 3663, “ 8, 393% 

Good Morning, ‘‘ 3674, ” 8,3214 * 
Rosette 5th, - © 3696, bo 8,295 * 
Lady Bountiful, ‘* 3659. - 8.014 * 
Stately 3d, ‘* 3702, 10 months, 8,687} ‘ 


Golden Gypsy, ‘‘ 3672, 13 months, 9,102} ‘ 


The average annual milk yield of 62 cows and 
heifers was 6,119? pounds, or about 360 pounds of 
butter per year. 

The poultry houses are by no means an unim- 
portant feature in the farm economy. All through 
February, March and April the half-dozen Pine- 
land incubators, heated by steam, are kept at 
their work by a vigilant, jolly Englishman, who 
puffs away at his pipe philosophically, and sees 
that his inanimate pets do not refuse to “sit,” 
and that the temperature of the egg keeps at 
about 103°. Every day he must turn the eggs 
and ventilate the incubators, letting them cool 
down to about 85°. From 3,000 to 5,000 chick- 
ens are on hand all the while, ranging from the 
downy helplessness of infant chickyhood to the 
second-growth feathers and pompous importance 
of pound-and-a-half broilers, just ready for mar- 
ket. The incubators are in a building next the 
office, but the brooders are in the large poultry 
house. Here there are a score of pens divided by 
wire netting, and with large windows open to the 
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sun. A blanket is arranged a few inches above 
the floor at one end of each pen, and under this 
the hot-water pipes run, creating a warmth that 
easily beguiles the young chicks to creep under 
it as if under an old hen’s wings. The young 
chickens are at first fed on bread and cracker 
crumbs, followed by cracked wheat, oatmeal and 
buckwheat. At four weeks old they are given 
cooked food, bran, meal, and ground meat and 
bones from the markets. Various breeds are 
tried, white Minoreas, white Plymouth Rocks 
and Leghorns. In the course of the season some 
20,000 chickens are hatched. One wing of the 
poultry house is 168 feet long and another 110 
feet. Still another house Will be built soon for 
about 2,000 laying hens, while turkeys, ducks and 
geese will also be raised ere long. 

The general farm operations are not without 
interest. Until the new superintendent arrived 
oxen were used for plowing. But the oxen were 
at once declared out of date, and heavy teams of 
grade Percheron horses were substituted. <A half- 
dozen such teams plow as much as a dozen yoke 
of oxen, as the farm is pretty free from stone. 
When the Western manager arrived he smiled 
with scorn at one man being necessary to care 
for ten acres of corn and do wothing else all sum- 
mer ; and the men rolled their eyes when he said 
a man should care for thirty-five acres. With a 
high contempt for ‘‘a country where they hoed 
corn,” he bought a two-horse cultivator, that 
‘* straddles ” a row and has blades always under 
the control of the rider, so that weeds can be cut 
out or earth heaped against the corn as well as 
with a hoe. Of course the planting is done by a 
horse drill, the kernels being dropped about eight 
inches apart so as to ear well. When the corn is 
nicely glazed the corn harvester is started. It is 
like a low sled drawn on wheels, and has broad 
knives on each side. The horse walks between 
two rows, and two men ride the machine, gather- 
ing the corn in bundles, and laying it on the 
ground. They get over as much ground as ten 
men cutting by hand. The plowing, haying and 
corn harvest are the busy seasons, and necessitate 
about fifty men. 

One feature of the arrangement of the farm 
takes off profits considerably, and augments the 
labor bill. This is that the barn is at the ex- 
treme western edge of the farm, and the thou- 
sands of tons of manure and hay and ensilage 
have to be drawn much farther than if the barn 
were in the centre of the farm. The present ar- 
rangement is better for the labor market of Rhine- 
cliff than for Mr. Morton’s bank account. As far 
as the cattle and poultry are concerned, they pay 
a@ nice profit. 
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Each department of farm work is under the 
charge of a responsible man, and it goes without 
saying that all the men must be temperate and 
reliable. 
farmer; J. 11. Seeley is the poultry expert ; W.W. 
Robison is the butter maker; and the head herds- 


Roswell Beach is the gray-haired head 


man and gardener are also highly trained men, 
Over all, acting as Mr. Morton’s agent, is Il. M. 
the Kansas State Ag- 
A visitor cannot 


Cottrell, for many years at 
ricultural Experiment Statioa. 
but remark how smoothly all the farm work goes 
on, a3 if by itself. There is an air of industry, 


good humor and content that suggests an ideal 


— 
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unconventionally, away from fashionable watering 
places and ‘‘near to Nature’s heart.” TIlis five 
daughters greatly enjoy their rural home, the eld- 
est, now eightecn, especially taking an active in- 
terest in the farm operations. Mrs. Morton, a 
most cultured and highly esteemed woman, is very 
popular among the working people of Rhinecliff. 
She loves to see her daughters growing up phys- 
ically strong and mentally sane and happy, riding, 
driving and romping about, free from the cramp- 
ing ideas of fashionable life. 

There is plenty of gold in Wall Street, where 
Mr. Morton has his office, with Drexel, Morgan & 
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' 
community of interests. At any rate, there is 
such evidence of comfortable homes and good 
treatment that it would be a most unpromising 
spot in which to attempt to start anything like a 
strike. 

Mr. Morton regards his farm as an experiment- 
ing ground and object lesson in farming. Ile 
takes pride in the success of his cattle and butter, 
but aside from the profit and loss account, he 
says the place pays him a good interest in recrea- 
tion and health. To own a bit of land and see 
things grow comes as natural to a millionaire as 
to a day laborer, and Mr. Morton will lose none 
of the respect of sensible people for loving to live 


Co., but as a practical necessity for the human 
race it is not to be compared with the bricks of 
golden butter that leave his dairy daily to grace 
the tables of New York. While for genuine pleas- 
ure, although he has been highly honored by the 
nation, and won golden opinions from his fellow 
men as a business man, a statesman and philan- 
thropist, we doubt if he ever felt a purer joy than 
when he throws dull care away at Ellerslie, and 
watching, with his family, the sun set over the 
hills beyond the river, he listens to the low mur- 
mur of the industry on the farm, or catches the 
mellow lowing of the Guernseys in their palace 
home on the IL{udson. 
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A SILHOUETTE. 
By M. W. RAVENHILL. 


LIFE on the old plantation in Virginia before boys. She always declared that she was the 
the war is a thing fast slipping from the memory daughter of a king, and had been stolen from her 
of those actors in it who in the broader, fuller home on the “ coast of Guinea.” 
life of to-day recall its scenes with difficulty. She would not do a stroke of work. It was a 

There was an old mansion on the Potomac River, rare thing to use the lash on the plantation, but 
not far from Mount Vernon, that had sheltered they resorted to it to force her to take her place 
three generations. Of the family living at that with “the hands” in the tobacco field in vain. 


time there are but two 
sisters left. 

The eldest has lived 
in New York for thirty 
years. The youngest 
married a noted French- 
man who had been ban- 
ished by Louis Napo- 
Jeon, and went to France 
with her husband, where 
they lived through re- 
markable scenes in that 
country’s history, being 
active participants in 
the many exciting epi- 
sodes of their time. The 
old nurse, ‘‘ Mammy 
Patience,” had been 
present at the birth of 
three generations, and 
the mother being an in- 
valid, the old nurse was 
the only mother the 
children ever knew. 

When the sisters meet 
in Paris, as they do at 
rare intervals, it is like 
a romance to listen to 
their reminiscences of 
the old days. 

There was an old ne- 
gro woman, black as ‘‘a 
stack of black cats,” to 
use the phrase of the 

Vol. XXXV., No. 6—45, 





““* LAW, MAS’ TOM, I THOUGHT YOU DUN GUB ME THE PLACE!’ ” 
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(iranny Kate bore it with Spartan firmness, scorn- 
ing to shed a tear, and they had to give it up. 
She was a ruling power among the negroes, and 
queened it over them right royally, They de- 
clared she was a witch, and could “ cast a spell” 
on those who incurred her displeasure. 

The white children were always made welcome 
in her cabin, and she treated them as a race of 
superior beings, while she expressed profound 
contempt for those of her own color. She would 
say: ‘* Laws, honey, dem po’ lo’-down niggers 
has jes’ ter be kep’ down! W’en I wuz home in 
my fader’s kingdom we jes’ had ter kill off a lot 
ob ’em eb’ry day. Dey got dat sassy yo’ cuddent 
stan’ em nohow. An’ my fader ud jes’ put on 
his crown an’ sail out among ’em wid his ax—an’, 
golly ! how de wool flewed as he busted ’em wide 
open.” 

Our eyes would dilate with horror as we listened 
to the blood-curdling tales of Granny Kate, every 
word of which was law and gospel to us. 

There was an old man among the slaves who 
was her pet aversion. 

When she had rebelled against the order to 
work he had been the one deputed to wield the 
Jash. 

She never seemed to hold the white overseer re- 
sponsible for the order. 

Old Jerry came in from the field one day with 
the ashy look upon his face which is the negro’s 
fushion of turning pale. He raised his old black 
face in pitiful appeal to my mother—who was 
the negro’s Providence—and said : “‘ Fore Gord, 
Miss M’rier ”"— the negro’s rendering of her name 
of Marie —‘‘ I’se dun called, and yer’d better take 
dis yer munny dat I dun saved to buy baccer wid 
und buy me a shrowd ”— shroud, the negro’s last 
pet vanity. 

**My mother said : ‘‘ Why, Jerry, are you ill ?” 

‘‘No, chile ; I isn’t sick, so to speak, but jes’ 
look at dat. Watcher s’pose gwine ter come w’en 
yer fines dat rite at yo’ do’ ?” 

I leaned forward in childish curiosity, to see a 
sinall wad of hairpins, sticks and other material, 
not unlike a wasp’s nest. 

“Oh, that’s a spell 1’ I glibly said ; for I was 
well up in all negro superstition. 

‘*T reckin, honey, yer jes’ right ; she dun jes’ as 
she promiss. She said if de debil spar’ her she 
conjure me for shuah, an’! is feelin’ powerful 
bad, dat I is.” 

My mother knew how useless it was to appeal 
to common sense on such an occasion. She said : 
«‘ Just wait, Uncle Jerry. I can fix all that at 
once.” She went in for a moment, and returned 
with a piece of paper, neatly folded, on which she 
had written a text of Scripture, and said: ‘‘ Get 


up before sunrise and burn the spell, and put 
this paper under your head three nights running, 
and granny’s spell will be broken.” 

The moralist will no doubt condemn this piece 
of duplicity and the purpose to which Holy Writ 
had been perverted; but, my dear moralist, you 
did not have to do with a peculiar people. 

The cloud lifted from Uncle Jerry's face, and 
he shuffled off with a “‘Gord bless you, Miss 
M’rier !” and muttering to himself: “’F I ever 
gits a chance at dat ole debil agin, I ain’t gwine 
to be ’fraid ev wearin’ out dat air cowhide, ‘deed 
isn’t I. Jes’ lay “em on hard, dat I will. Ki! 
hi! hi! how dat nigger be s’prised w’en she fin’ 
Taint dead! He! he! he! de Bible spell ob Miss 
M’rier jes’ knock de stuffin’ clean outen her’n !” 

There was a fine house on the old plantation, in- 
closed in pretty grounds, which had been built for 
a member of the family, who had brought home 
a Northern bride ; but she sickened and died, and 
the house had been closed and deserted, and it 
was offered for sale. 

When it was found Granny Kate would not 
work she was placed in the house as caretaker. 
When it was sold my grandfather told her she 
must go back to her cabin in the negro quarter. 
She was highly disgusted, and said: ‘‘ Law, Mas’ 
Tom, I thought you dun gub me the place !” 

That tickled the old gentleman hugely, and was 
one of his favorite stories, over which he would 
roar with laughter in the telling. 

In the course of time Granny Kate was gathered 
to her fathers in the world that knows neither 
color nor condition. 

Just at that time astronomers had discovered a 
new spot on the moon, over which scientists were 
exercising their brains. The negroes on the plan- 
tation declared that Granny Kate had taken up 
her abode there, and not one of them could be 
got out of doors at night for love or money. 

The banjo was silent ; lovemaking, a large ele- 
ment in plantation life, was at an end ; the slum- 
bers of the feathered creation were undisturbed, 
until, as the months rolled on, the superstition 
died out and poor old Granny Kate, with all her 
pride and ambition, lier cunning and her lies, was 
forgotten by all but the two who have outlived 
the time and ‘its circumstances. 

As I have said, the home life was under the rule 
of Mammy Patience, the old nurse of the family, 
who, as the mother’s health declined from the 
family scourge (consumption), gradually took the 
reins of government. 

It was a reign of love. There were young men 
in the family whose names since that day have 
stood high on the scroll of fame. I have often 
seen some one of them slip up slyly to dear old 
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mammy, and seize her in lusty young arms and 
waltz her about in the most undignified manner, 
much to her disgust. 

«Deed, Mas’ Toin, I is jes’ shame o’ you, dat 
lis! Duz you s’pose I’se only four yeers ole ?” 

The boys drifted away to find their life work ; 
one to West Point, to make for himself a name 
men have crowned with honor ; one to the study 
of medicine in New York. In their visits home 
these fine young specimens of Southern manhood 
would throw their arms about the dear old 
mammy with boyish affection, and she would 
try to hide her pride in and adoration of them 
with: ‘‘ Go ’long, chile! Doan cum foolin’ wi’ 
me ; yer dun bin livin’ dere long o’ dem Yankees 
twell you dun los’ all yer self-respec’. Go ‘long, 
honey—let de old ooman ’lone.” 

Nothing could ever make mammy believe that 
the Yankees were really entitled to consideration 
as such. A very funny incident in this connec- 
tion comes to mind. It was the day when among 
the noble friends of the negro in the North were 
fanatics without discretion or judgment, - who, 
with more zeal than wisdom, would often work 
disaster for both owner and slave. Since my 
mother’s death (my father had died before her) 
my uncle, an Episcopal minister, was the head of 
the house (under Mammy Patience). The old 
woman came into his study one morning, with : 
‘*Say, Mas’ Sam, I s’pose you duzzen’t know dat 
you hab got a wulf, in sheep’s wool a-livin’ on de 
place ?” 

He said : ‘‘ Why, mammy, who has been tread- 
ing on your corns ?” 

She replied : ‘If yer doan stop a-’vitin’ every 
po’ white trash ov a Yankee to de house yer 
can’t ’spec’ ’spectable niggers to stay in it.” 

Uncle Sam had to choke down his inclination 
to laugh—it would have been an unpardonable 
offense. He meekly said: ‘‘ Well, mammy, you 
have not told me what I have done this time.” 

*‘ Well, de w’ite man w’at yer brung home was 
speechifyin’ down at der quarter las’ night to de 
poor niggers, tellin’ em as how dey jes’ as good 
as w’ite folks, an’ how deir faders dun fit, bled 
an’ dide for de kuntry, an’ how dey jes’ as free 


as we is. Dat young fool ob a gransun o’ mine— 
dat ere Jer’miah—he jes’ cum in a-swellin’ and 
a-bustin’ ov hisself twell I took dat cowhide and 
guv him a tannin’ he’ll ’member one w’ile, dat he 
will.” 

This was a common occurrence in that day. 
The latchstring of every Southern home hung 
on the outside. A stranger would ride up to the 
door unquestioned, his horse be cared for and he 
invited to the table, and not even his name asked 
until he saw fit to give it. In this case it was a 
man whom uncle had met and brought home, and 
who repaid his hospitality by an attempt to array 
his own people against him. A threat from ‘‘ Jer- 
*miah ”— incited thereto, no doubt, by the pain 
of the cowhiding Mammy Patience had adminis- 
tered—to put the guest in the duck pond induced 
him to leave suddenly, without the formality of 
farewell. 

The writer of this, born a slaveholder, drew in 
an aversion to the institution with her mother’s 
milk, and the slaves on that old place were freed 
long before the war; but not one of them ever 
left the home so dear to them. Their descend- 
ants in some instances own parts of the old place, 
and their children in the schools and colleges are 
fitting themselves for the best work in life. ‘The 
dear mother lies under ‘‘ the cedars” in the old 
‘burying ground” on the shores of ‘‘ Old Poto- 
mac.” 

Dr. Tom, the medical student, took the small- 
pox from a fellow collegian, and when supposed 
to have recovered the poor boy started for the ‘‘old 
Virginia home,” and died on the way. ‘I'lie eld- 
est daughter (Granny Kate’s special pet) made an 
unhappy marriage at fourteen, and leaving an un- 
congenial home, came North to make a home for 
herself and child. ‘The younger sister lived a 
stormy life in the days ef the Commune in Paris, 
with a husband who was immersed in that im- 
penetrable mystery, ‘‘ French politics.” She is 
there still, now a widow, even her native tongue 
forgotten, so denationalized is she, War spread 
black wings above the old home, and it is only 
& memory to two lone women whose ashes will lie 
far from their kindred among strangers. 
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§* E1Guty-FrourTH Street!” shouted the con- 
ductor, flinging open the car door with its usual 
metallic bang; and from the platform of the 
Third Avenue Elevated Road we soon find our- 
selves nearing the Central Park. Before reach- 
ing Fifth Avenue we catch glimpses of the yet 
unfinished north wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and opposite Eighty-second Street 
pass into the winding path which leads to the 
museum’s principal entrance, facing the south. 
Ah! the doors not open yet ? 

“It is nine minutes of ten,” says the suave po- 
liceman to waiting visitors ; ‘‘ doors open at ten.” 

Shall we make a little visit to ‘* Cleopatra’s 
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Needle,” looming high not far away ? or wait pa- 
tiently on one of the park ‘ sofas,” and recall the 
history of the museum ? Either course is agreea- 
ble this bright sunny morning ; but we will take 
care not to be ¢oo early when it is cold or stormy. 

The Metropolitan Museum struggled through 
many difficulties in its more youthful days. In- 
deed, it is still young, having only recently, as it 
were, “ become of age.” ‘The institution was in- 
corporated in 1870, its inception the previous 
year being the thought of a few lovers of art, who 
not only realized the educational value of artistic 
exhibitions upon the masses, but appreciated also 
the industrial advantages to a great city which 
would result from a study 
of art. Throughout the 
perplexities which have 
arisen during its formative 
years the museum’s trustees 
have labored with patience, 
faithfulness, unanimity, oft- 
en supplying deficiencies of 
funds from their own pock- 
ets, and showing a wise fore- 
thought in securing valuable 
exhibits, from the early 
purchase of the collection 
of Dutch and Flemish old 
masters, in 1871, to the pre- 
sent time. The museum 
began its public life in a 
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hall in Fifth Avenue. In 
1873 the old Douglas man- 
sion in Fourteenth Street 
became a temporary exhibi- 
tion place. The present fine 
brick and granite structure, 
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MAIN HALL, LOOKING WEST. 


erected by the Department of Parks, authorized pressing need of more space has called for the 
by Legislature, was dedicated in 1880. The art addition of the new north wing. 

treasures were soon brought hither from Four- But the doors are now open, and entering, we- 
teenth Street, and have increased so rapidly that follow the suggestive wave of the attendant’s 
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hand, and passing through the gate, make the 
automatic record of our number for the day. 
During the last year the total number of visitors 
was 901,203. 

“‘ Guidebooks ?” There are six —ten cents 
each. One, a brief, general guide to the princi- 
pal rooms; the others, chiefly catalogues of the 
paintings and sculptures; but we look in vain for 


any detailed descriptive catalogue of architectural 


models, Egyptian antiquities, musical instru- 
ments, glass, laces, and scores of interesting ob- 
jects about which we are curious. Time and 
money will remedy this deficiency, so that with- 
out purchasing six handbooks the visitor can 
have a fuller list of the treasures exhibited. Let 
us wander hither and thither, and glance at some 
attractions outside the rooms containing rare col- 
lections of paintings. 

Instinctively we pause as two long lines of glass 
cases, sixteen in number, running through the 
Hall of Egyptian Antiquities, meet the eye. These 
mummied men and women, lying silently within 
the cases, their long-past history written on their 
shrouds and coffins, are a strange, weird sight, in 
spite of the fact that much of the mystery once 
surrounding them has been dissipated. 

Here is a casket of remarkable workmanship, 
the upper part so turned in the case as to give us 
a fine view of figures and hieroglyphics in brilliant 
colors—red, yellow, green—on a black ground. 
The mummy, placed midway between this and 
the lower part of the casket, is wrapped in linen 
cloth of a pinkish bue, tightly bound with band- 
ages, doubtless well preserved for its age, yet 
showing plainly the marks of Time’s tooth. A 
mirror on the bottom of the glass case reflects 
clearly the rich decorations on the under side of 
the casket. The brief inscription tells us this is 
the mummy of the ‘‘ Lady of the House, Artur,” 
discovered by Maspero, in 1884, in Akhmin, 
Egypt, and that it is of the Ptolemaic period. 
So, although Egyptian chronology is variously 
reckoned, probably Lady Artur lived some time 
during the 323 years before Christ ; and that she 
was distinguished and wealthy is evident, for only 
such were embalmed in this elaborate way. The 
outer casket, which inclosed the inner, is shown 
in another case. 

Who was ‘“‘ Khonsou,” whose mummy and se- 
pulchral surroundings fill two cases ? The outer 
and inner caskets are gorgeously ornamented, 
and there are boxes and jars for preserving the 
funerary images, many of which are so minute 
as to look like toys. Khonsou, whoever he may 
have been, was found in 1886, in a sealed tomb at 
Gourmet-Mourrai, Egypt, by Professor Maspero, 
who has done so much for Egyptian archeology. 


**Tounofirte,” another mummy found at Gonr- 
met-Mourrai, is well wrapped in a sort of bamboo 
covering, outside the linen, and looks quite com- 
fortable. The casket and other appurtenances 
show that Iounofirte must have been a notable 
person. In another case lies an ancient Lady 
of the House, ‘“‘ Ar-shep” by name, who lived 
in the Twentieth Dynasty—somewhere between 
1275 and 1100 B.c. Her casket is dingy, and 
looks the worse for wear, but the lady herself, or 
at least her wrappings, are wonderfully preserved. 

Ah! this, perhaps, is the oldest mummy here ! 
or, no—it seems to be only a closed casket. 
But once on a time, we are told by the inscrip- 
tion, the body of a warrior rested within—a war- 
rior who wielded his weapons during the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty, between 1700 and 1450 B.c. So 
we may reckon this relic to be not less than 3,300 
years old. There are, to be sure, a few cracks 
here and there, but only think how ancient it is ! 

According to Egyptian ideas, it was of utmost 
importance that the body be preserved—it was 
deemed essential to the resurrection of the “ justi- 
fied ” dead ; and, from the discoveries in Egyp- 
tian tombs, apparently everyone who could afford 
to pay for a sculptured record was designated 
** justified,” taking the name of Osiris, the 
** judge of the dead.” Perhaps there were some 
too poor or too wicked to obtain this appellation ; 
but we do not hear much of them. The Egyp- 
tians believed man to have a sort of fourfold exist- 
ence, consisting of the body, the double (a less 
solid duplicate of the body), the soul, and the 
**luminous,” or intelligence. Left to themselves, 
after death, these elements would hasten to dis- 
solution, and the man be annihilated. But by 
preserving the body this fate was averted. The 
** double ” never left the place where the body re- 
posed ; the soul and the ‘ luminous” wandered 
through space, returning from time to time to 
the tomb; and the body must be kept intact as 
the abode of the soul. As the ‘‘ double” was lia- 
ble to be destroyed, by putting portrait statues 
into the tomb the Egyptian believed he had pro- 
vided it with chances of continuance in case of a 
mishap. Hence the number of duplicate statues 
often found in tombs. 

Immediately after death the body was carried 
to the embalmer’s. An inexpensive process was 
applied to the poor ; for people of moderate fort- 
une a more elaborate method was used ; but for 
the rich and noble, especially those of royal blood, 
there was a costly process of embalming, which 
required at least seventy days. Rings and pre- 
cious jewels were placed upon the embalmed body, 
which was wrapped in innumerable folds of linen. 
It was the custom of the Egyptians to save their 











old linen all through life for this 
purpose, and from 800 to 1,250 
yards of bandages have been found 
on asingle mummy. ‘Two, or even 
three, caskets sometimes inclosed 
the body, these being of hard wood, 
highly decorated. Besides funeral 
statuettes, numerous articles were 
deposited with the dead for their 
use in the future. Friends did their 
best to secure to them forever the 
comforts to which they had been ac- 
customed in life. We cannot won- 
der, therefore, at the numerous fu- 
nerary jars, the figurines of wood, 
bronze, porcelain, glass and terra 
cotta contained in the wall cases 
near the mummies at which we have 
been looking; nor at the little 
Egyptian gods and goddesses carved 
in bronze—a countless throng, 
which give some idea of the worship 
of this ancient people. 

We linger among these antiqui- 
ties, reading in imagination the 
marvelous histories which would 
unfold, could we decipher all these hieroglyhics. 
What keen interest was aroused throughout the 
scientific world when, about a dozen years ago, 
Professor Maspero discovered, deeply hidden be- 
neath the Theban hills, the mummies of the royal 
family of the Pharaohs—between forty and fifty 
of them-——which had been buried three thousand 
years or more! Among these were the famous 
Seti I., supposed to be the father of ‘* Pharaoh’s 
daughter ” of Bible history ; Rameses the Great, 
the chief oppressor of the children of Israel in 
the days of Moses; and Thothmes III., during 
whose reign some of the largest Egyptian obelisks 
were made—that in Central Park, which raises 
its tall shaft close by the museum, being one of 
them. 

Among the ancient mummies in the museum at 
Balak, Seti I. and Rameses are conspicuous ; but 
Thothmes IIT. has vanished, for this strange thing 
happened to him: While the directors of the 
museum were making that careful examination 
essential to positive identification—the mummy 
itself having been found in a broken condition— 
scarcely had the wrappings been removed when 
suddenly before the wondering eyes of the spec- 
tators the ancient relic began to crumble, and 
there was barely time to take a photograph be- 
fore form and features vanished like an appari- 
tion. Yet, a poor little wasp, found beside the 
body in the casket—attracted, perhaps, at the 
last moment, by the flowers within—was in a 
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better state of preservation than this great mon- 
arch, whose graveclothes had doubtless been rudely 
rent by some ancient desecrator in search of jewels. 

In a room near the mummies a huge stone sar- 
cophagus attracts the eye—the resting place of a 
king of Cyprus about B.c. 600. It was found in 
Golgos, Cyprus, by Cesnola, and is very unique. 
On one side isa representation of that scene froin 
the myth of Perseus and Medusa when Perseus, 
having cut off Medusa’s head, puts it in his wal- 
let, that the sight of it may not turn him to stone, 
and from the head springs the winged horse Peg- 
asus. A brief written description, such as is placed 
on this sarcophagus, and many other objects in the 
musenm, is a very pleasant and convenient way 
for the visitor to obtain general information. 
Another magnificently carved sarcophagus was 
found by Cesnola at Amathus, a Phoenician town 
of Cyprus, in a tomb fifty-five feet below the 
ground. 

The Cypriote collections of ancient statuary, 
pottery, bronze, glass, gold and silver ornaments, 
ete., occupy portions of several rooms in thie 
museum, Case after case is filled—all arranged 
according to style of art, from the Egyptian and 
Phoenician to the Greco-Roman. These curious 
collections are of great value, as they illustrate 
art for a continuous period of over two thousand 
years. 

The white sculptured faces of Cyprus look 
down upon us with smiling complacency. What 
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a curiously self-satisfied expression many of them 
have! And how unique some of these sculptured 
objects! Strange were the devices of that an- 
cient people, and stranger yet the ideas which 
suggested these representations. Here also are 
long rows of quaint little lamps, with inscrip- 
tions, Cypriote, Greek and Roman; and cases 
filled with curious * faneral sculpture.” 

We pass on to another room, which contains the 
Cesnola collection of pottery. One cannot but 
marvel at the infinite variety of vases, jars and 
other articles of names unknown to us. Look at 
this quaint jug, with a small human figure, pour- 
ing from a little pitcher, for its nose! And here 
a sort of teapot, with nose representing the open 
mouth of some strange tusked animal. On asmall 
pedestal is a jug in the form of a sleeping human 
figure, with the head upon the arms folded on the 
knees—a remarkable specimen, ‘* What is /his 
thing ?” we often hear the 
passing visitor exclaim. 
And, indeed, who could 
guess, for example, what 
this curious vessel which we 
are now looking at might 
be for? Acirclet of terra 
cotta, apparently hollow, 
with arched handle, at one 
end of which is a deer’s 
head, and at the other a 
little cup, while midway on 
the circlet is a ram’s head 
on one side, and on the other 
a tiny open jar. See this 
queer vessel !—barrel-shap- 
ed, with slender handle, and 
tunnel-shaped spout! And 











this plethoric little am- 
phora, resting on a tripod, 
with curious nozzle and 
slender handles! Jugs in 
the form of all sorts of ani- 
mals, known and unknown ; 
owls, whose widespread eyes 
must be the openings 
through which liquids flow ; 
lions and tigers, whose in- 
flated nostrils and wide- 
open mouths serve as 
spouts ; camels, are these ? 
with horn-shaped mouths, 
bearing a burden of open 
vases ; mules, if mules they 
be; ducks, or are they 
swans ?—who can tell ? and 
numerous strange horned 
animals. ‘This two-legged 
creature, sitting on its heels and tail, with small 
featherless wings, crooked neck and queer head 
with parted lips, bearing a twe-handled vessel on 
its back—is it like anything in the heavens above, 
in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth ? Doubtless it had a special significance 
and use among the Cypriotes; and we might 
learn much of interest, should we give serious 
study to this wonderful collection, instead of these 
hasty, unscientific glances. 

It was by wonderful good fortune—or, rather, 
we should say, by rare good management—that 
the Metropolitan Museum secured the Cesnola 
collections. About 1872 the attention of the pub- 
lic was directed to the wonderful results of the 
explorations of General Louis P. di Cesnola, then 
United States Consul in Cyprus. His first collec- 
tion of Egyptian, Phoenician and Cypriote art was 
offered for sale abroad. But while England was 
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questioning about the price the trustees of the 
museum, with American promptness, secured the 
treasure by telegraph. In 1876, when his second 
collection was in the European market, the con- 
dition of the museum’s treasury did not admit of 
its purchase. But while England, harassed by 
possibilities of war, again dallied, the trustees of 
the museum appealed to its friends. A quick and 
liberal response came; the money was secured, 
: and the second collection purchased by cable. 
The story of these discoveries always seems 
freshly interesting. While at his consular resi- 
dence at Larnica, Cesnola heard of a massive 
stone tazza (a peculiar kind of cup or vase) which 
had been found on the island, and given by Na- 
poleon III. to the Louvre. His attention was also 
attracted by ancient coins, and terra-cotta frag- 
ments in possession of the natives of Larnica, 
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He began his excavations in that vicinity amid 
many difficulties, and hampered by the supersti- 
tion of the people and the cupidity of Turkish 
officials. Larnica, he soon discovered, was situ- 
ated upon the necropolis of Citium ; and he un- 
earthed hundreds of tombs, in which were found 
numerous archaic relics. Later, near Dali, he 
discovered the necropolis of the Greek Idalium— 
a city consecrated to Venus, and where numerous 
statuettes of that goddess were found ; also sculpt- 
ures, with Greek inscriptions, Greek glass and 
bronzes, gems and jewelry. Underneath this 
(ireek necropolis Cesnola came upon the necrop- 
olis of the Pheenician Idalium. Strange record ! 
The Phoenician city had died and was buried, and 
upon its site the Greek city sprang up unknow- 
ingly. 

The singular mixture of relics of many races 
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in the Cypriote collection is intelligible when we 
recall the history of the island, which was early 
colonized by the neighboring Phoenicians, Cyprus 
being only about fifty miles from the Syrian coast. 
Then came Greek colonies ; later, in the sixth 
century B. C., it was conquered by the Egyptians, 
but soon fell into the hands of the Persians. The 
geographical position of Cyprus and its valuable 
forests made it a bone of contention between 
Egypt and Persia for some time. After awhile 
it became a Roman province, and at the Givision 
of the Roman Empire it naturally fell into the 
hands of the Byzantine emperors. In the sev- 
enth century the Arabs became masters of the 
poor little island, but the Greeks soon reclaimed 
it. England, of course, had her turn, and took 
possession of it in the twelfth century ; and a few 
hundred years later it fell into the hands of the 
Venetians, who retained their acquisition until, 
in the later part of the sixteenth century, it was 
conquered by the Turks, who held it, amid some 
serious local insurrections, until the British oc- 
cupation in 1878. With auch a list of conquerors, 
each introducing a new race, it 1s easy to under- 
stand the diverse character of the archaic remains. 

The story of Cesnola’s excavations in Curium 
reads like a romance. Formerly situated in the 
southwestern part of Cyprus, ancient Curium 
was a heap of ruins ages ago. In the soft calea- 
reous rock of the high bluff upon which it was 
built Cesnola discovered tombs, and, among the 
ruins, deeply buried, the remains of a temple. 
While excavating beneath the mosaic floor of this 
temple he came upon a series of four vaulted 
chambers. These having been opened, Cesnola 
and one trusted companion began a minute ex- 
amination of the earthy débris which thickly cov- 
ered the floors. Careful search revealed the rich- 
est treasures : in one chamber, confused heaps of 
small gold ornaments and rare gems ; in another, 
piles of silver ornaments, black, unsightly and 
corroded by time, but many of them perfect ; a 
third room contained small alabaster and terra- 
cotta articles; and a fourth, bronze objects of va- 
rious kinds. Such a marvelous finding as this 
Cesnola had never dreamed of, we fancy. The 
peculiar confusion in which these valuables were 
found, piled on the floors of the vaults, indicated 
that they had been hastily thrust into these treas- 
ure rooms of the Curium temple. It is conject- 
ured that about 2,500 years ago the priests of the 
temple were suddenly alarmed by some invading 
foe. In their frantic fright they hastily gathered 
from the altars the precious votive offerings of 
many generations of worshipers, threw them into 
the vaults, and closing the secret passage doors, 
fled. The invaders destroyed the temple, but the 


secret of the treasury remained unbroken until re- 
vealed by Cesnola. 

In the Gallery of Gems, in the museum, be- 
neath glass cases, are displayed these treasures of 
Curium, Some look fresh and modern as if just 
from a Broadway jeweler’s ; but how quaint and 
queer are many! Finger rings, with eupids and 
chimeras and griffins ; with gemmed rosettes, cov- 
ering tiny boxes ; and carnelians carved into gods 
and goddesses ; earrings, leaf-shaped, bird-shaped, 
horn-shaped, and of snaky form; armlets and 
bracelets of curious device, and elegant necklaces. 
Notice this necklace, composed of seventy wrought 
gold beads, twenty golden acorn pendants, and the 
head of Medusa as a centre. Another, of gold 
beads and pomegranate pendants, has a tiny bot- 
tle, which donbtless contained delicate perfume, 
asa centrepiece. Here is a necklace with alter- 
nate pendants of lotus buds and blossoms, and 
central, an Egyptian head; while perhaps the 
most elegant is simply a thick gold cord with a 
sphinx in fine granulated work at the ends, and 
a curious knot forming the clasp. Among the 
tarnished silver articles is a broad belt, broken in 
twain, but engraved in most delicate patterns. 

We must not neglect to give a glance, hasty 
though it be, at the specimens of Greek and 
Roman glass, of curious forms, some beautifully 
iridescent, some opaque or semi-opaque. Near 
this exhibit is a fine collection of Venetian glass, 
The peculiar delicacy and artistic forms of Vene- 
tian ware won a world-wide reputation centuries 
ago. Some exquisite specimens have survived 
the lapse of ages, and reveal a skill which has not 
been excelled, if equaled, in modern times. No- 
tice this tall, elegant vase, swelling and narrow- 
ing alternately until the quaint, wide mouth on 
the side is reached; this robin-egg-blue jug, a 
winged serpent with wide-stretched mouth form- 
ing the handle; a darker-blue vase, with side 
handles in dolphin shape ; a tall fruit dish, whose 
standard is shaped into slender swans ; a curious 
little decanter, whose upright mouth ends in the 
head of a fish ; perfume bottles assume the form 
of strange animals, and there are fragile articles 
of such wonderful delicacy that it would seem as 
if a breath of air would send them to destruction. 

Notwithstanding all the interesting collections 
about us, as the noon hour passes the need of 
some material refreshment suggests itself ; and, 
mindful of fruitless explorations in past times, 
we inquire of a courteous attendant in the mu- 
seum where we can find a restaurant. 

*« None very near,” he replies. ‘ You can find 
one in the park, about twenty blocks down.” 

‘* But is there not one nearer ?” 

He slowly shakes his head. ‘‘' There are some 
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over in Third Avenue ; but—you might not like 
them.” 

Our experience agrees with his impression ; 
and we eannot but recall to mind the commodi- 
ous lunch room in the Kensington Museum build- 
ing, London. Doubtless, in time, there will be 
similar conveniences in connection with, or in the 
vicinity of, the museum ; for we trust the day is 
not far distant when the trustees will not be 
hampered by lack of funds. To what more ad- 
mirable use could some wealthy man put a few 
of his surplus millions than so to endow this mu- 
seum that its usefulness should not be restricted ? 
that desirable purchases could be freely made, 
and all arrangements perfected which would con- 
tribute to the convenient examination of these 
treasures. 

One of the most attractive halls in the museum 
is that which contains the architectural casts. 
Yet the lack of a descriptive catalogue is disap- 
pointing, especially as none of the models have 
more than the briefest description upon them, 
and in some cases even the name is wanting. 

“What is that?” asked a young girl, in a party 
of intelligent-looking visitors wandering through 
the room. No response came from those who 
were gazing with her on the gay-colored, many- 
columned model, and she repeated, with much 
emphasis: “I want to know what that house 
is!” But there was nothing to inform a specta- 
tor that this curious structure was a model of a 
part of the wonderful temple at Karnak, near 
Thebes, Egypt. The historical records on walls 
and columns, deciphered by archwologists, have 
revealed its story. This huge temple was not the 
growth of a single period, but of several dynas- 
ties ; and some of the remarkable sculptures 
within its courts were carved about 3,000 years 
ago, during the reigns of Egypt’s most noted 
rulers. Pictures, models and descriptions convey 
no adequate idea of the grandeur of this temple, 
but we know it was the most magnificent in 
Egypt. A broad avenue of sculptured sphinxes 
led from the banks of the Nile to the entrance ; 
temples rose within the temple, courts within 
courts, and the huge columns, covered with fig- 
ures and hieroglyphics, strange to modern eyes, 
awaken sentiments of wonder and awe in the be- 
holder who visits Karnak. | 

The model exhibited of the Parthenon is very 
beautiful. It is one-twentieth of the full size of 
the original, with the same number of columns— 
forty-six in all. Mount the steps in front of it, 
and peep within the peristyle into the cella, and 
note with what nicety the details are reproduced. 
The richly colored figures which adorn the frieze 
of the external walls give some conception of the 


magnificence of the marble structure which 
crowned the Athenian Acropolis. 

This large circular model, with its colonnade and 
imposing dome, is readily recognized by those who 
have been in Rome—for the Pantheon is not easily 
forgotten. ‘lake a bird’s-eye view in front, be- 
tween the eight columns forming the portico; 
then look through the openings at the sides of 
the standard on which the model rests. An elec- 
tric light in the dome illumines the interior, 
bringing into soft clearness the statuary and dec- 
orations—thus representing the beautiful effect 
produced in the Pantheon itself, which is lighted 
by a single aperture in the dome. 

The model of the facade of Notre Dame, Paris, 
represents with great aceuracy its exquisite 
sculpture. A gorgeous facade of the ‘Guild of 
Butchers ILouse ” shows the quaint style of archi- 
tecture one may see in the ancient town of Hildes- 
heim, Hanover—a town noted for curious build- 
ings and for ancient works of art, many of which 
were executed in’ bronze by Bishop Bernward. 
In another part of the hall may be seen ‘‘ Bern- 
ward’s Column,” of date about 1000 A.p., as well 
as the Arch of Constantine at Rome, with its 
Latin inscription reproduced, 

But this immense model of the choragic mon- 
ument of Lysicrates seems to overtop everything 
else. Perhaps the story of the original is not so 
familiar as to make it out of place to recall it. 
In ancient times a choragic monument was 
erected by a victorious choragus, or choir leader, 
in the musical contests at Athens. It was de- 
signed for the reception and exhibition of the tri- 
pod which he received as a prize. ‘The inserip- 
tion on the architrave of this monument records 
that in the Dionysian musical competitions, about 
335 B.c., Lysicrates earried off the prize with a 
chorus of boys. Foremany years this memorial 
stood in the court of a French Capuchin monas- 
tery ; now it is ona plot of ground not far from 
the rnins of the Acropolis. 

Is it possible that melodious sounds can be pro- 
duced from some of these strange-looking musical 
instruments ? They come, for the most part, 
from far-away countries—and doubtless suit the 
ears they were made to please. China regards the 
drum as most important in religious ceremonies ; 
it drives away evil spirits, and attracts good ones. 
No less than eight different kinds: are used on 
ceremonial occasions. Then here are the moon 
guitar and the balloon guitar; the mouth organ, 
with numerous wooden pipes, played by sucking 
in the breath; the shrill sona; the king, a 
sonorous stone, banging in a frame; the lapa, a 
long-tubed trumpet; the hailo, made of a large 
shell, covered with a silken net. 
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in the Cypriote collection is intelligible when we 
recall the history of the island, which was early 
colonized by the neighboring Phoenicians, Cyprus 
being only about fifty miles from the Syrian coast. 
Then came Greek colonies ; later, in the sixth 
century B. C., it was conquered by the Egyptians, 
but soon fell into the hands of the Persians. The 
geographical position of Cyprus and its valuable 
forests made it a bone of contention between 
Egypt and Persia for some time. After awhile 
it became a Roman province, and at the Givision 
of the Roman Empire it naturally fell into the 
hands of the Byzantine emperors. In the sev- 
enth century the Arabs became masters of the 
poor little island, but the Greeks soon reclaimed 
it. England, of course, had her turn, and took 
possession of it in the twelfth century ; and a few 
hundred years later it fell into the hands of the 
Venetians, who retained their acquisition until, 
in the later part of the sixteenth century, it was 
conquered by the Turks, who held it, amid some 
serious local insurrections, until the British oc- 
eupation in 1878. With such a list of conquerors, 
each introducing a new race, it is easy to under- 
stand the diverse character of the archaic remains. 

The story of Cesnola’s excavations in Curium 
reads like a romance. Formerly situated in the 
southwestern part of Cyprus, ancient Curinm 
was a heap of ruins ages ago. In the soft calea- 
reous rock of the high bluff upon which it was 
built Cesnola discovered tombs, and, among the 
ruins, deeply buried, the remains of a temple. 
While excavating beneath the mosaic floor of this 
temple he came upon a series of four vaulted 
chambers. These having been opened, Cesnola 
and one trusted companion began a minnte ex- 
amination of the earthy dédris which thickly cov- 
ered the floors. Careful search revealed the rich- 
est treasures : in one chamber, confused heaps of 
small gold ornaments and rare gems; in another, 
piles of silver ornaments, black, unsightly and 
corroded by time, but many of them perfect ; a 
third room contained small alabaster and terra- 
cotta articles; and a fourth, bronze objects of va- 
rious kinds. Such a marvelous finding as this 
Cesnola had never dreamed of, we fancy. The 
peculiar confusion in which these valuables were 
found, piled on the floors of the vaults, indicated 
that they had been hastily thrust into these treas- 
ure rooms of the Curium temple. It is conject- 
ured that about 2,500 years ago the priests of the 
temple were suddenly alarmed by some invading 
foe. In their frantic fright they hastily gathered 
from the altars the precious votive offerings of 
many generations of worshipers, threw them into 
the vaults, and closing the secret passage doors, 
fled. The invaders destroyed the temple, but the 


secret of the treasury remained unbroken until re- 
vealed by Cesnola. 

In the Gallery of Gems, in the museum, be- 
neath glass cases, are displayed these treasures of 
Curium. Some look fresh and modern as if just 
from a Broadway jeweler’s ; but how quaint and 
queer are many! Finger rings, with eupids and 
chimeras and griffins ; with gemmed rosettes, cov- 
ering tiny boxes ; and carnelians carved into gods 
and goddesses ; earrings, leaf-shaped, bird-shaped, 
horn-shaped, and of snaky form; armlets and 
bracelets of curious device, and elegant necklaces. 
Notice this necklace, composed of seventy wrought 
gold beads, twenty golden acorn pendants, and the 
head of Medusa as a centre. Another, of gold 
beads and pomegranate pendants, has a tiny bot- 
tle, which doubtless contained delicate perfume, 
asa centrepiece. Here is a necklace with alter- 
nate pendants of lotus buds and blossoms, and 
central, an Egyptian head; while perhaps the 
most elegant is simply a thick gold cord with a 
sphinx in fine granulated work at the ends, and 
a curious knot forming the clasp. Among the 
tarnished silver articles is a broad belt, broken in 
twain, but engraved in most delicate patterns. 

We must not neglect to give a glance, hasty 
thongh it be, at the specimens of Greek and 
Roman glass, of curious forms, some beautifully 
iridescent, some opaque or semi-opaque. Near 
this exhibit is a fine collection of Venetian glass. 
The peculiar delicacy and artistic forms of Vene- 
tian ware won a world-wide reputation centuries 
ago. Some exquisite specimens have survived 
the lapse of ages, and reveal a skill which has not 
been excelled, if equaled, in modern times. No- 
tice this tall, elegant vase, swelling and narrow- 
ing alternately until the quaint, wide mouth on 
the side is reached; this robin-egg-blue jug, a 
winged serpent with wide-stretched mouth form- 
ing the handle; a darker-blue vase, with side 
handles in dolphin shape ; a tall fruit dish, whose 
standard is shaped into slender swans ; a curious 
little decanter, whose upright mouth ends in the 
head of a fish ; perfume bottles assume the form 
of strange animals, and there are fragile articles 
of such wonderful delicacy that it would seem as 
if a breath of air would send them to destruction. 

Notwithstanding all the interesting collections 
about us, as the noon hour passes the need of 
some material refreshment suggests itself ; and, 
mindful of fruitless explorations in past times, 
we inquire of a courteous attendant in the mu- 
seum where we can find a restaurant. 

*« None very near,” he replies. ‘* You can find 


one in the park, about twenty blocks down.” 
** But is there not one nearer ?” 
He slowly shakes his head. 


‘‘ There are some 
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over in Third Avenue ; but—you might not like 
them.” 

Our experience agrees with his impression ; 
and we cannot but recall to mind the commodi- 
ous lunch room in the Kensington Museum build- 
ing, London. Doubtless, in time, there will be 
similar conveniences in connection with, or in the 
vicinity of, the museum ; for we trust the day is 
not far distant when the trustees will not be 
hampered by lack of funds. To what more ad- 
mirable use could some wealthy man put a few 
of his surplus millions than so to endow this mu- 
seum that its usefulness should not be restricted ? 
that desirable purchases could be freely made, 
and all arrangements perfected which would con- 
tribute to the convenient examination of these 
treasures. 

One of the most attractive halls in the museum 
is that which contains the architectural casts. 
Yet the lack of a descriptive catalogue is disap- 
pointing, especially as none of the models have 
more than the briefest description upon them, 
and in some cases even the name is wanting. 

‘What is that?” asked a young girl, in a party 
of intelligent-looking visitors wandering through 
the room. No response came from those who 
were gazing with her on the gay-colored, many- 
columned model, and she repeated, with much 
emphasis: ‘I want to know what that house 
is!” But there was nothing to inform a specta- 
tor that this curious structure was a model of a 
part of the wonderful temple at Karnak, near 
Thebes, Egypt. The historical records on walls 
and columns, deciphered by archwologists, have 
revealed its story. This huge temple was not the 
growth of a single period, but of several dynas- 
ties ; and some of the remarkable sculptures 
within its courts were carved about 3,000 years 
ago, during the reigns of Egypt’s most noted 
rulers. Pictures, models and descriptions convey 
no adequate idea of the grandeur of this temple, 
but we know it was the most magnificent in 
Egypt. <A broad avenue of sculptured sphinxes 
led from the banks of the Nile to the entrance ; 
temples rose within the temple, courts within 
courts, and the huge columns, covered with fig- 
ures and hieroglyphics, strange to modern eyes, 
uwaken sentiments of wonder and awe in the be- 
holder who visits Karnak. . 

The model exhibited of the Parthenon is very 
beautiful. It is one-twentieth of the full size of 
the original, with the same number of columns— 
forty-six in all. Mount the steps in front of it, 
and peep within the peristyle into the cella, and 
note with what nicety the details are reproduced. 
The richly colored figures which adorn the frieze 
of the external walls give some conception of the 


magnificence of the marble structure which 
crowned the Athenian Acropolis. 

This large circular model, with its colonnade and 
imposing dome, is readily recognized by those who 
have been in Rome—for the Pantheon is not easily 
forgotten. ‘lake a bird’s-eye view in front, be- 
tween the eight columns forming the portico ; 
then look through the openings at the sides of 
the standard on which the model rests. An elec- 
tric light in the dome illumines the interior, 
bringing into soft clearness the statuary and dec- 
orations—thus representing the beautiful effect 
produced in the Pantheon itself, which is lighted 
by a single aperture in the dome. 

The model of the facade of Notre Dame, Paris, 
represents with great accuracy its exquisite 
sculpture. A gorgeous fagade of the ‘ Guild of 
Butchers ILouse ” shows the quaint style of archi- 
tecture one may see in the ancient town of Hildes- 
heim, Ifanover—a town noted for curious build- 
ings and for ancient works of art, many of which 
were executed in’ bronze by Bishop Bernward, 
In another part of the hall may be seen ‘‘ Bern- 
ward’s Column,” of date about 1000 A.pD., as well 
as the Arch of Constantine at Rome, with its 
Latin inscription reproduced, 

But this immense model of the choragic mon- 
ument of Lysicrates seems to overtop everything 
else. Perhaps the story of the original is not so 
familiar as to make it out of place to recall it. 
In ancient times a choragic monument was 
erected by a victorious choragus, or choir leader, 
in the musical contests at Athens. It was de- 
signed for the reception and exhibition of the tri- 
pod which he received as a prize. ‘The inserip- 
tion on the architrave of this monument records 
that in the Dionysian masical competitions, about 
335 B.c., Lysicrates carried off the prize with a 
chorus of boys. For,many years this memorial 
stood in the court of a French Capuchin monas- 
tery ; now it is ona plot of ground not far from 
the rnins of the Acropolis. 

Is it possible that melodious sounds can be pro- 
duced from some of these strange-looking musical 
instruments ? They come, for the most part, 
from far-away countries—and doubtless suit the 
ears they were made to please. China regards the 
drum as most important in religious ceremonies ; 
it drives away evil spirits, and attracts good ones. 
No less than eight different kinds: are used on 
ceremonial occasions. Then here are the moon 
guitar and the balloon guitar; the mouth organ, 
with numerous wooden pipes, played by sucking 
in the breath; the shrill sona; the king, a 
sonorous stone, hanging in a frame; the lapa, a 
long-tubed trumpet; the hailo, made of a large 
shell, covered with a silken net. 
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COLOSSAL TIEAD, FROM 


A wise 01d Em- 
peror of China who 
flourished a few 
thousand years ago 
—so goes the tale— 
had five different in- 
struments hung out- 
side his palace doors, 
each of which indi- 
cated a special kind 
of business. When 
a subject desired to 
present a, petition 
he sounded the ap- 
propriate instru- 
ment outside, thus 
announcing the na- 
ture of his business ; 
and forthwith the 
Emperor ordered 
the proper officer to 
attend to the appli- 
cant personally. 
Fortunate, indeed, 
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DALI—EIGHTH CENTURY 


B.C, 


would it be if affairs of importance could nowa- 
days as readily gain the attention of the proper 
authorities. 

The koto, a wooden frame, about six feet long, 
with many silken strings, is the representative in- 
strument of Japan. The performer sits cross- 
legged before it, picking the strings with his fin- 
gers, which are protected by a sort of ivory thim- 
ble. Drums are in favor among the Japanese. 
Several gorgeous varieties used in the Buddhist 
temples are here exhibited. The mokkine is a 
curious-looking thing, with sixteen wooden keys, 
played with drumsticks; and the mokugyo, a 
drum struck by the priests while reading prayers 

a tap to each syllable. Among India’s musical 
instruments the vina is of national repute. It 
consists of a long hollow bamboo, to which two 
large gourds are attached, and wire strings across 
the top of the bamboo. ‘There are also gorgeous 
India drums; the curious poougi, used by snake 
charmers; the sursanga, a sort of guitar, hand- 
somely inlaid; and the meloe, of the trumpet 
family. A boat-shaped harp and a cocoanut 
banjo are Burmese curiosities. Arabia has elc- 
gant guitars; and this highly ornamented guni- 
bry, made of a gourd, is from Africa, Syria 
shows a handsome twelve-stringed oud, and a 
gayly painted darabukkeh—a kind of kettle- 
drum ; while various fine-looking instruments in- 
dicate the musical taste of the Arabians. 

Perhaps one of the most curious of things in- 
strumental is a German nagelgeige, or nail violin, 
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EARLY GREEK SARCOPHAGUS (EIGHTH TO SIXTH CENTURY B.C.) FROM GOLGOS, 


a circular frame set with sixty-six iron nails of 
various lengths, to be played with a bow. A 
Swiss mountain horn is shown, which is not less 
than eight feet long. An old hurdy-gurdy of the 
time of Louis XVI., with its carved head and 
quaint keyboard, isa curiosity. 
The hurdy-gurdy was once a 
fashionable instrument, but 
after the French Revolution 
it was relegated to the high 
ways and byways. But there 
was one famous player, named 
Barbu, who up to 1870 was 
often heard in the Champs 
Elysées, and sometimes he 
ventured into the courtyards 
of fine mansions, where he 
was not unwelcome. Occa- 
sionally he gave a concert, 
combining the hurdy-gurdy 
with other instruments, and 
his own voice, Barbu disap- 
peared, and is supposed to 
have lost his life during the 
Commune. 

We can give but a glance at 
numerous interesting instru- 
ments from many countries ; 
at this mingled collection of 
drums, cymbals, whistles, rat- 
tles, etc., of Indian make, 
which show so clearly that 
‘music ”—and such music ! 
—‘‘ hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast”; and these 
specimens of spinets and 
harpsichords, which, in vogue 
three or four hundred years 
ago, were the forerunners of 
the present piano. 


An odd curiosity which attracts the eye in one 
room of the museum is an antique chair which 
once belonged to the painter Rubens. The wood 
is dark, and the square seat and back, partially 
covered with leather fastened with large brass 
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nails, show signs of age and wear. The date, 
1681, on the back of the chair, is nearly illegible ; 
but the name “ Peter Paul Rubens” is plainly 
seen. Standing by this chair, we hear the melodi- 
ous chimes of a finely carved English clock. 
Every visitor listens with delight as the musical 
uotes ring out. The dark, rich wood of the 
clock is fancifully ornamented, and the date, 
‘«- 1640,” easily read. But with more difficulty we 
spell out the curiously shaped letters which, 
twined about the front of the clock, form the fol- 
lowing stanza : 
‘* While thus we talk with careless ease, 
The envious moments wing their flight ; 


Instant the fleeting pleasure seize, 
Nor trust to-morrow’s doubtful light.” 


An old cabinet, inlaid with Oriental porcelain, 
is a unique piece of furniture, but has seen hard 
usage, for the porcelain is cracked and broken in 
many places. But cracks and breaks ‘don’t 
count ” always—they only prove the genuineness 
and antiquity of the article. Near the cabinet 
stards an elegant buffet made of many varieties 
of American woods, and is notable as having 
been considered the finest piece of wood design- 
ing and carving at the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876, and receiving the gold medal. 

In one hall of the museum are four large stand- 
ards with swinging leaves containing rich and 
antique laces—Flemish, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Oriental. What strange romance and history is 
interwoven between the delicate threads of these 
costly fabrics ! 

Whether to Flanders or to Italy belongs the 
honor of inventing lace is a point of dispute; 
but lace appears in old Flemish paintings of the 
fifteenth century ; and among old records is an 
inventory of the wardrobe of two Italian ladies, 
dated 1493, in which this fabric is mentioned. 
When lace became the fashion peasant women 
and children, and even men, wrought the delicate 
patterns ; nuns in convents made it ; even high- 
born ladies prided themselves on the skill with 
which they plied the needle, or twisted the slen- 
der threads around countless bobbins. Barbara 
Uttman, who probably had no need to work for 
her bread—her husband being a rich miner—in- 
troduced pillow lace into Germany, about 1560. 
Patterns were often left to the ingenuity of the 
worker, or copied from nature. An Italian sailor 
is said to have brought home to his betrothed a 
bunch of that pretty coralline called mermaid’s 
lace. The girl was charmed with the graceful 
seaweed, and, after several unsuccessful attempts, 
reproduced it in a delicate guipure, which soon 
became all the fashion in Europe. 


When, in the time of Louis XIV., the extrava- 
gant use of lace caused enormous quantities to be 
imported, Colbert suggested its manufacture in 
France. One Mme. Gilbert, who understood the 
making of Venice point, opened an establishment 
near Alengon, and produced some beautiful fab- 
rics. But she could not succeed in teaching the 
lacemakers of Alengon to imitate the true Vene- 
tian stitch. She finally invented a new lace, as- 
signing separate parts to special workwomen, the 
pieces being afterward joined by invisible seams. 
The result was the exquisite point d’Alengon. A 
peculiarity in this lace was the introduction of 
horsehair along the edge, to give firmness. It 
is: related that once, when a collar was being 
made for Louis XIV., the workwoimen were un- 
able to find horsehair of sufficient fineness, and 
used some of their own hair to secure the delicacy 
required. 

Luxury in lace reached an extravagant point 
in the sixteenth century, aud continued in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to be almost 
a mania, ‘The immense ruffs worn by royalty and 
the highborn of both sexes were elaborately 
trimmed, and when suddenly ruffs ‘‘ went out” 
lace reveled in the opportunities afforded by the 
falling collar. Men wore not only collars and 
ruffles and lace-befrilled shirts, but lace-trimmed 
boots of untold cost. In the wardrobe of Cinq- 
Mars not less than 300 pairs of these lace-trimmed 
boots were found after his death, as well as 300 
sets of lace-trimmed collars and cuffs. 

Queen Elizabeth consumed endless yards of 
this costly fabric, for, according to the records, 
almost everything she wore was ‘ spangled and 
edged in a manner so stupendous as to defy de- 
scription.” In the wardrobe bills of Charles I. 
mention is made of 994 yards of lace for a dozen 
collars and a dozen pairs of cuffs! At length 
restrictive ordinances began to be issued to check 
tie reckless expenditure, but these produced lit- 
tle effect until each fashion had its ‘‘run.” Smug- 
gling was carried on in all sorts of curious ways ; 
in fact, almost everybody smuggled. And when 
George III. ordered everything worn at the wed- 
ding of Princess Augusta to be of English manu- 
facture the nobility paid little heed to the in- 
junction in making their preparations. Three 
days before the marriage the customs officers made 
a descent upon the court milliner and carried off 
a quantity of lace-trimmed garments, much to 
the dismay of the ladies thus deprived of their 
finery. 

The time came, however, when, in consequence 
of changes wrought by the French Revolution 
and by the caprice of fashion, real lace suffered 
singular vicissitudes. A reaction took place. Val- 
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uable laces began to be regarded as rubbish, and 
were bestowed upon waiting maids, who some- 
times flung the ‘“‘auld dudds,” as they called 
them, into the fire, or attempted to wash out 
their coffee-colored hue. The pendulum which 
has swung far each way in the history of laces 
now seems to have dropped into a more normal 
position. ‘These curious fluctuations make a rare 
collection exceedingly interesting, especially as, 
now that almost every description of lace is fab- 
ricated by machinery, it is often no easy task for 
even a practiced eye to detect the difference be- 
tween the machine and the hand made, although 
the delicate finish and beauty of the latter has 
never been equaled. 

In connection with laces we may appropriately 
examine this collection of fans—about fifty in 
number — representing the styles used in the 
reigns of Louis X1V., XV. and XVI., when this 
little article, exquisitely made, was an important 
feature of fashionable costume. Famous artists 
ornamented them. Notice some of the scenes 
pictured upon these specimens . the marriage of 
Louis XIV. to Maria Theresa; a view of Ver- 
sailles ; the Queen of Sheba’a visit to Solomon ; 
‘Hiding the Handkerchief” and ‘‘ The Bird 
Fancier,” in Watteau’s style. The sticks of many 
of these fans are exquisitely carved. A small 
ivory fan of delicate make belonged to Marie 
Antoinette, and by an interesting series of changes 
has found a resting place in this museum. 

The aristocratic lineage of the fan may be traced 
in Egyptian and Assyrian bas-reliefs, in the clas- 
sic sculpture of Greece, in the antiquities of China 
and Japan. From the simple palm leaf, or bunch 
of bulrushes, or long feathers, waved by servants 
only, new styles gradually developed, which the 
most fashionable belles were not ashamed to flut- 
ter for themselves. A little Chinese legend tells 
how Lamsi, the lovely daughter of a powerful 
mandarin, once attended an imperial feast, 
masked, according to court etiquette. Becom- 
ing uncomfortably warm, she tore her mask from 
her face, defying custom, and fanned herself with 
it vigorously. In consideration of her high rank 
and beauty she was not only pardoned the of- 
fense, but her example followed ; and thus the 
hand fan originated. 

When the folding fan was invented it speedily 
supplanted previous styles, and fanmaking be- 
came an extensive industry. Some of the French 
kings made as much personal use of this article 
as any fashionable lady. There seemed no limit 
to the expense and skill lavished on some speci- 
mens; among which was the celebrated fan made 
by order of Louis XY. for Mme. de Pompadour, 
at a cost of nine years of labor and $30,000. A 


border of minute miniatures of infinite delicacy 
and precision adorns the edge, and on each of 
the five sections is an exquisitely painted medal- 
lion. ‘* Fanology,” with its whimsical fancies, 
its extravagant expenditures, its significant flut- 
ters, later became the subject for keen satire and 
well-deserved ridicule, which seemed to have some 
influence in modifying the sway of this pretty lit- 
tle article of luxury. 

One of the most interesting rooms in the mu- 
seum is the Gallery of Memorials of Washington, 
Franklin and Lafayette. It contains the most 
extensive collection of the kind known. Glass 
cases on two sides of the room are filled with 
memorials of Washington —of every form and 
style, from the fine portrait by Stuart to the lit- 
tle green three-cent postage stamp which bears 
the familiar features. It is wonderful, the mul- 
tiform aspects of the Father of his Country! yet 
each unmistakable. LHe is done in bronze, in por- 
celain, gold, silver, plaster, wax, satin, copper, 
glass, stone—not to mention miniatures in oils, 
water colors, India ink and uncounted wood cuts 
and steel engravings, a large standard with swing- 
ing leaves being devoted to pictures of Washing- 
ton, or scenes in which he figures, full of histor- 
ical interest. 

These curious old plates, pitchers and bowls 
really deserve attention, for we notice many 
unique specimens as we pass along, among which 
are an antique plate representing Washington on 
horseback giving orders to his soldiers, and a 
quaint old pitcher, with these lines printed amid 
flags, crowns and liberty bells : 


“As he fills your rich glebe, the old peasant shall tell, 
While his bosom with liberty glows. 
How your Warren expired, how Montgomery fell, 
Apnd how Washington humbled your foes.” 


On the opposite side ‘of the room we find statu- 
ettes, jars, plates, medals, snuff boxes, which pre- 
sent good Benjamin Franklin in various aspects, 
And Lafayette has a similar, though smaller, ex- 
hibit. All these are worthy of study, as also are 
numerous prints and engravings, among which 
are some curious satires upon public events which 
transpired in those old Revolutionary times. 

We wander along through one room after an- 
other, pausing here and there to give a glance at 
scores of objects that-attract the eye. ‘This case 
filled with exquisite miniatures and medallions, 
on glass, ivory and silk, require minute examina- 
tion to gain any adequate idea of their delicate 
beauty and historic value. 

Near by are some of the testimonials presented 
to Cyrus W. Field, commemorating the laying 
of the Atlantic Cable. Amongst these, the most 
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striking are an elegant gold box 
presented by the City of New 
York, and a gold and pearl box 
from the United States Govern- 
ment. In another room we find 
other testimonials to Mr. Field, 
one of which is a tankard made 
of wood of the Charter Oak, the 
gift of more than one thousand 
Central Park workmen; also 
specimens of marine cables, par- 
ticularly the detailed parts of 
the Atlantic Cable, showing its 
wonderful strength and work- 
mianship. 

One long hall is draped with 
rare Gobelin tapestry of mar- 
velous make. Precious illumi- 
nated books of old-time gor- 
geousness fill some of the glass 
cases ; while in others are en- 
gravings and photographs of 
celebrated paintings, and curi- 
osities of many kinds. 

The room devoted to the 
‘Edward C. Moore Collection ” 
—a recent addition—is a whole 
museum in itself. Even to give 
an outline of its diversified con- 
tents would require pages of de- 
scription. Rare specimens of 
Greek and Roman glass; of 
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china and porcelain—noticeably, exceedingly rich 
articles of Chinese and Japanese manufacture ; 
Oriental fabrics of gorgeous coloring; jewels; 
lacquered work But enumeration becomes 
impossible, and we sit down to admire a striking 
exhibit of irregular fragments of Roman glass, set 
in quaint little frames—unique in the extreme. 

Presently we pass on, giving but a glance at 
the Gallery of American Antiquities—a large field 
for curious study ; a long array of Oriental porce- 
lains ; a noticeable collection of swords and dag- 
gers; the long gallery glittering with Japanese 
art, of great beauty ; and A significant stroke 
of a bell cuts short our sightseeing. There isa 
quickened movement among the scattered vis- 
itors ; the attendants suggestively pull down the 
window shades ; and all faces are turned toward 
the exits. 











The Metropolitan Museum is now open every 
day in the week, free—‘‘ pay days” having been 
abolished with the coming in of 1893—and the 
arrangements for opening on Sunday afternoon 
continued. It is also open on Tuesday and Sat- 
urday evenings, thus giving increased opportu- 
nities to all classes of visitors, 
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By FLORENCE M. GERALD. 


I was born in an old, weather-beaten house on 
the rock-ribbed, storm-beaten coast of Massachu- 
setts, and lived there a lonely, selfish life. My 
mother had died when I was a child ; my father, 
a morose, hard-natured man, who seldom spoke 
to me except to give some order, died when I was 
twenty-one, and I was left my own mistress, with 
the old house, which had been in the family since 
the witchcraft days of Salem, and a small income 
derived from the rental of a row of cottages in 
the town near by. I was neither rich nor poor ; 
I had no expensive tastes, having been reared in 
an almost niggardly manner. Nature had not 
treated me kindly, for, though my features were 
good, I lacked the color that goes to make up 
good looks ; my eyes were a cold gray, my cheeks 
never caught a rosy tint, my hair was an ashy 
But having been a up to live for 
myself and in myself, my lack of good looks did 
not annoy me. 

One day, some six months after my father’s 
death, I took a fancy to explore the old attic 
where was stored from the old days quaint fur- 
niture and wardrobe of a bygone generation. It 
was a wild, mad day of storm and sleet, and as I 
sat in the low-eaved attic I could hear the rattle 
of the sleet, driven from the Atlantic against the 
small, diamond-paned windows. 

Old trunks filled with ancienf finery were opened 
aud explored. Here was an old painting on ivory 
of a woman about thirty, with cold gray eyes so 
like my own that I started. Some ancestress, it 
must be, I thought. I knew nothing of my fam- 
ily history, my silent father never having spoken 
to me even of my mother. I kept the ivory por- 
trait, intending to ask old Hannah, who lived 
in the house with me, concerning it. 

Then fancy, or fate, drew me toward an old, 
worm-eaten writing desk that stood, grim and 
laden with dust, in the darkest portion of the 
attic. The legs were carved in imitation of a 
dragon, and imbedded in the wood were small 
bits of some metal that, in spite of the dust and 
spider webs, seemed to glare at me with a peculiar 
maliciousness. 

I tried to open the desk ; but the keys, which 
fitted the other articles, would not open it. Yet 


brown. 


I was not to be balked of my amusement; and, 
securing an old piece’ of iron that lay on an em- 
brasure of a small window, I forced the lock open 
and set to work reading the musty, time-dimmcd 
papers’ that it contained. 

Some were only accounts of moneys received 
and expended ; then I found a lengthy article on 
some Scriptural subject ; and finally a small bun- 
dle of papers neatly tied together were unearthed 
in a small drawer which was let in at the back of 
the writing desk. 

I opened the bundle, and there fell out another 
portrait on ivory, evidently of the same woman as 
the first I had found, only younger. One of the 
manuscripts attracted my eye. It was written in 
a dark-brown ink, different from any I had ever 
seen. 

A strange, uncanny feeling came over me as I 
opened the pages and read: ‘‘ Confessions of Es- 
ther Clauson, a witch of Salem, written in her 
own blood !” 

I shuddered, and dropped the papers; then, 
laughing at my folly, picked them up and began 
to read. It was a startling story, telling of hor- 
rors that, cold and selfish as I was, made me al- 
most weep. She had been tortured and impris- 
oned because she had made men love her! She 
confessed that she had learned the secret of win- 
ning men’s hearts from an old hag who had taken 
her at night into the forest and given her a small 
vial of liquid which possessed marvelous powers 
of magic. With this she had won the heart of 
the governor’s son and made him desert his young 
wife ; but to use this liquid a woman must have 
a cold, selfish nature. 

Here the manuscript was almest faded out, the 
night was fast coming on, and tha gray light from 
the window was growing fainter. 

I climbed up on the window seat, and by the 
fading twilight read the last lines: “If this 
should ever fall into the hands of a woman who 
is my descendant, let her look in the bottom 


drawer, underneath the drawer where this man- 
uscript is placed, for the vial !” 

I sprang from my seat, and ran to the old desk. 
I passed my hands along the bottom of the 
Yes, there was a small knot in the wood. 


drawer. 
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I pressed it, the top slipped back, and there— 
there was the precious vial! ‘To make men love 
you! What woman but would have snatched the 
treasure as I did? Secreting the papers and the 
vial in my dress, I left the old attic, and went to 
the rooms below. Hannah was there, preparing 
the tea. 

‘ Hannah,” I said, ‘‘ who was Esther Clauson ? 
Was she a relative of mine ?” 

‘‘Hush, child!” said she. 
was your great-grandmother !” 

So, then, I was her lineal descendant, and en- 
titled to the vial and all its powers, if the lapse of 
years had not destroyed them. ‘The firelight 
played round the room, and suddeuly a flash of 
flame fell on an old armchair, and showed mea 
letter addressed to me. A letter for me, and 
from New York! I had never had a letter from 
there in my life. I opened it, and read an invi- 
tation from a cousin of my mother’s, of whom I 
had never even heard, to visit her. When I read 
the letter to Hannah she said she remembered 
Mrs. Grayson well. I was not one for halfway 
measures. I had made up my mind to go. Ina 
few moments the letter was written accepting the 
invitation, and Peter, the manservant, went out 
in the storm to post it in the town, some three 
miles away. 

I listened to the galloping hoofs of his horse, 
and my heart throbbed at each echo, for they 
seemed to be bearing me away from the dull 
old house that I hated out into the world— 
the world of men, who could be made to love 
me, and of women, whose hearts I could break. 
The spirit of Esther Clauson, that even yet 
gleamed pitilessly in those cold gray eyes of the 
ivory portrait, seemed to have taken up its abode 
in my breast. 

Another week found me in New York, at the 
house of my cousin. ‘These relatives were not 
wealthy, but had sufficient income for a pleasant 
life, and the evidences of refinement and taste in 
their home made it, to my inexperienced eyes, 
seem an abode of magnificence. 

They welcomed me heartily. My cousin, Mrs. 
Grayson ; her husband ; her daughter, Ethel, and 
her son, Ralph, comprised the family. ‘The first 
moment that I beheld Ethel Grayson I hated her 
with a deep, unreasoning hate that I could not 
then understand. She was a year younger than 
I, and where I just lacked being beautiful she won 
the prize. Her eyes were gray, like mine, in color, 
but their tender expression, and the long, black 
lashes that veiled them, made them beautiful ; 
her skin was rosy, her hair brown, with a golden 
tinge that seemed like imprisoned sunbeams, 
Though I hated her, I could yet see her beauty. 


‘Esther Clauson 


The evening after I arrived a gentleman called, 
and from his welcome seemed an intimate friend 
of the house. 

I was standing at the window of the drawing 
room, looking out on the moving panorama of the 
streets, when my cousin Ralph touched my arm. 
I turned, and was introduced to Mr. Robert 
Glyde. He spoke a few words of empty courtesy, 
and then turned to talk to Ethel. 

I knew now why I hated her at first sight. This 
man was the one whom I should love, and she 
had come between us before we had ever met. 

While I was thinking Ralph was saying thav 
Mr. Glyde was an admirer of Ethel’s—as if I did 
not know! I had felt the shock of opposite 
psychic forces the first time I saw her, and in 
twenty-four hours the premonition was verified. 
I talked to Ralph, and tried to be gay and bright ; 
but Robert Glyde had eyes only for Ethel, who 
seemed, on her side, to be equally oblivious of all 
things save the man who was bending over her 
chair. My God! how my heart beat with fever- 
ish jealousy! How I longed to tear her away 
from him—to take her place, that he might look 
into my eyes as he looked into hers ! 

Ralph talked on, in the silly way men do talk 
when they are forced by courtesy to make them- 
selves agreeable to women whom they know very 
little of, and for whom they care less. Mrs. 
Grayson came to me, and in her low, cooing 
voice told me that Mr. Glyde and Ethel were en- 
gaged. I writhed, and could scarcely keep my 
face from expressing my feelings. 

I thought of my precious vial, and determined 
to try its magic power. What right had she, who 
had beauty, wealth and home ties, to win also the 
only thing I coveted ? She should suffer for it ! 

It had now grown quite dark; the gas was 
lighted, and Ralph asked me to sing. That was 
my only accomplishment. I had a fine contralto 
voice, which had been well trained, not through 
any care of my father’s, but through an accident 
which brought a little French woman as an occu- 
pant of a small, half-ruined cottage near my sea- 
shore home. She had heard me singing, and had 
trained my voice, and taught me all she knew of 
music. 

I gave a look at Robert Glyde, and went to the 
piano. I have heard people say that to act or sing 
well, so as to touch the heart, you must have soul 
and feeling yourself. They do not know what they 
are saying. I have no heart, no feeling save for 
myself, and yet I can sing in a way to bring tears 
to the eyes of those who listen. 

I sang my best that evening. Ralph and his 
mother drew near, and I could see that they were 
touched by the sad strains. ‘They asked for an- 
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other and another. I kept on; yet I was not 
singing to them, but to him! And he was deaf, 
for she was beside him! 

Suddenly even Ethel seemed carried away by 
the song, and left him to come nearer to the 
piano. IIe gave me a look of half-dislike, and 
followed her. 

«Ah !” thought I, “‘ to-morrow you shall suffer 
for this.” 

I ceased playing. Ralph praised my singing 
highly, and so did his mother and Ethel, but 
Robert Glyde said never a word. I had begun to 
hate him; not as I hated her, but with a curious 
mixture of love and hate, and a desire for revenge. 

The next evening he was there again. ‘The 
ras was not lighted, and as I was about to cross 
the threshold of the drawing room I heard voices 
—Robert Glyde’s and Ethei’s. 

‘*T do not like your cousin, Ethel. There seems 
something weird, uncanny, almost repulsive to 
me about her.” 

‘* But surely you admire her singing, Robert !” 

‘““No; I like that as little as [like her. Her 
voice seems to raise in me memories of some other 
life, where I may perhaps have met her.” 

‘Now you are laughing at me!” said Ethel. 
*TIow could you have ever met her ?” 

I iistened no longer, but in a half-hour I re- 
turned to the now brilliantly lighted parlors, 
ready to fight the battle for Robert Glyde’s heart. 
I had taken the draught of liquid from the witch’s 
legacy. As I entered I noted that the erstwhile 
devoted lover moved uneasily, and his eyes fol- 
lowed me, seemingly against his will. 

I followed the instructions of the manuscript, 
and concentrated my whole soul upon the one 
thought—to draw him to me. The other mem- 
bers of the family entered. Glyde took the op- 
portunity to leave Ethel for a moment, and soon 
came to my side. I talked and looked as I never 
had before, as I never dreamed that I could. Ilis 
eyes answered mine with looks that told more 
than the lips could. I felt I should triumph. 

A week passed, and he who had said upon our 
first meeting that he did not like me was gradu- 
ally becoming my slave. Ile still preserved an 
outward devotion to Ethel, but the heart was 
wanting ; and she felt it, and drooped beneath it 
like a flower when the first cold winds of autumn 
blow over it. 

One evening we were all together as usual, when 
Ralph said : 

**Glyde, do you know, since our cousin came, 
I have been reading up the family history, and I 
find that your ancestors and ours are from the 
same place in Massachusetts—in fact, from his- 
toric Salem !” 
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“Yes,” answered Glyde. ‘ My great-grand- 
father was the son of a colonial governor of Mas- 
suchusetts, I believe.” 

“And,” continued Ralph, ‘‘ Cousin Esther 
here is the great-granddaughter of the famous 
Esther Clauson, a witch of Salem.” 

* Ralph! Hush !” said Mrs. Grayson, looking 
at me, fearing that I was pained by this idle re- 
mark. 

‘Oh, I know the whole story!” I laughed. 
**T am the witch’s descendant, it is true, but with 
none of her beauty and charm !” 

“So,” I thought, ‘*this Robert Glyde is the 
great-grandson of that man whom Esther Clauson 
loved. No wonder my spirit recognized his!” 

After hearing of this tie that bound us in the 
long-dead past, the soul of Esther Clauson, which 
had come into my body, seemed stronger than 
ever, burning with passions which I had never 
known, and desiring with a mad desire the love 
of the man who was bound in honor to my cousin. 
But I still had some fragment of honor left. I 
knew if I said the word he would throw off all 
bonds and ties and come to me. But could I say 
it in her own house? No! I would leave, re- 
turn to my seacoast home, and draw him there to 
me. <A letter from old Hannah was my excuse. 
I must go back to-morrow, I told them. 

I left the room, and returning afterward, found 
Robert Glyde there alone. He came to me, his 
eyes burning with passion, and, taking me in his 
arms, said : 

** You are going away to-morrow—may I come 
to you there ?” 

“Yes,” I answered ; “and let it be soon—I 
have waited for you so long !” 

**So long !” he repeated, and looked his aston- 
ishment. 

** Do you not know,” I asked, ‘‘ that my great- 
grandmother, Esther Clauson, loved your ances- 
tor, the colonial governor’s son? IIis soul is in 
your body; hers, in mine! We met again after 
ull these years, and knew each other.” 

Ilis eyes had a strange, far-away look. 

** Yes, I remember me!” he murmured. ‘ Ah! 
those days of love—and I am to live them over 
again! Esther, have you forgotten the night we 
walked together in the moonlight on the piece of 
coast they called ‘Indian Head,’ because of the 
rock which the savages had cut in the shape of a 
warrior’s head ?” 

The fascination of hours forgotten in the tomb 
of Time lived again ; we were the Esther Clauson 
and Henry Glyde of more than a hundred years 
ago; I lay in his arms, and felt the caresses and 
kisses of the past as well as the present mingled 
in one. 
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A sound startled us. I moved away, for, violent 
as my passions were, I had still the regard for 
outward appearances which he was fast losing as 
the present Robert Glyde yielded to the power of 
the spirit Glyde. 

“* You will come ?” I whispered. 

“‘In a week,” he answered. ‘I cannot leave 
before then without arousing suspicion.” 

In another week I was back in the old house, 
waiting for him. My 
power had grown with 
exercise. I would 
think of him until 
the very air seemed 
prescient, and gradu- 
ally his sonl would 
answer mine. 

Ile came to the day 
—the hour—that my 
inner being told me 
to expect him. | 
waited for him at the 
gate. It was moon- 
light, and we walked 
out on the sands, and 
heard the sounding of 
the never-ceasing 
surf, even as_ those 
two, long dust and 
ashes, had heard it. 
We talked of inci- 
dents, people and 
things which neither 
of us knew of before. 
We burned with the 
passions of those two, 
and lived over their 
hours of happiness, 
Ile spoke of the hours 
that our souls had 
met in the week past. 

“You knew it, 
then ?” I asked—for I 
had thought possibly 
Robert Glyde’s spirit 
had made the journey 
while his body slept. 

“* Knew it !” he answered. ‘I could not have 
borne the separation but for the hours when you 
called me to you.” 

When we returned old Hannah looked her sur- 
prise, but said nothing. I told her he was a rel- 
ative of my city relations, who would remain with 
us far awhile. It was now spring, and we spent 
most of the hours on the seashore, rambling from 
one headland to another, or in the boat, which I 
could row as well as he. In stormy days we ran- 
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sacked the old attic where I had first caught 
the clew that brought our lives together once 
more, but of the vial and the confessions of Es- 
ther I said never a word. 

One day I was all-alone, and old Hannah came 
to me. 

“Child,” she said, ‘forgive me, but are you 
engaged to Mr. Glyde ?” 

‘*Mind your own affairs !” I replied, angrily. 
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“‘T SAT IN THE MIDST OF THE RUIN I HAD WROUGHT.” 


‘But people are talking. Even in this quiet 
place they have noticed his presence here for so 
many weeks, and Peter says that in the town ; 

‘“* Hannah, send Peter to me.” 

I turned, and Robert was standing in the door. 
Ife had heard every word. Peter came in, sham- 
bling, and looking at me half frightened, half 
sheepish. 

‘Go into the town and bring back with you a 
minister—any will do. I will attend to the rest.” 
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He bowed to me and was gone. In an hour he 
had returned, a minister was in the house, and 
I was made Robert Glyde’s wife. 

He was mine now—all mine! The soul of the 
Glyde who had loved Esther Clauson belonged of 
right to me, but now even the frame in which 
that soul lived was mine; no fair-haired cousin 
could come to take him from me. 

We had been married six months ; the summer 
had passed and autumn was upon the land. There 
had been a glorious sunset, and we watched it to- 
gether, recalling as we did so other sunsets that 
our souls remembered. It was growing chilly, 
and he drew a light shawl tenderly about me as 
we strolled up the path to the house. 

When we came to the door it opened, and Han- 
nah stood there, and beside her a woman. It was 
Ethel, my cousin. But oh, how changed! She 
was thinner; her eyes had dark circles under 
them, and her cheeks had lost their roses. She 
did not seem to see me, but stretched out her 
arms to him and cried : 

“* Robert ! dear Rob! I have found you !” 

He drew back, and I answered for him : 

‘TI have a surprise for you, Ethel—Mr. Glyde 
is now my husband !” 

She repeated, “Your husband! Rob— your 
husband !” in a half-dazed way. 

“Yes,” I said ; “‘we have been married six 
months, and are the happiest couple in the 
world.” 

I raised my eyes to his. He hesitated but a 
moment ; then, putting his arms around me, he 
said, ‘The happiest in the world !” and kissed 
me. 

Ethel reeled, and fainted in Hannah’s arms. 

We laid her on the couch in the hall, and 
worked to revive her. 

I did not hate her now—he was mine ; I had 
made her suffer for ever having won his caresses 
and kisses before he met me. I almost felt a pity 
for her. 

He said, almost angrily : 

‘She is such a child—so tiresome of her, too, 
to come here and interrupt our happiness !” 

Then he went away—men do not like a sick 
bed or fainting women. 

When she recovered Hannah took her to a room 
upstairs, and there I heard her moaning to her- 
self. I went to her; I had begun to feel annoyed 
with her myself. Robert Clyde had never really 
been hers—he was my husband ; why should she 
weep for him ? 

** Ethel,” I said, “‘ you are foolish tocry. He 
never loved you ; from the first moment he saw 
me he was mine !” 

She sat up in the bed, her eyes blazing. 


“You lie! He hated you when he first saw 
you !” 

I laughed. 

** My dear, men often.say that when they are 
consumed with passion. Besides, do you not know 
we have loved each other for more than a hun- 
dred years? He is not Robert Glyde, but Henry 
Glyde, who loved me, Esther Clauson, in the old 
days of Salem !” 

She sprang from the bed and cried out: 

** What wickedness are you talking ? You are 
indeed a witch! You have turned his heart from 
me. Oh, let me go! let me go!” 

She rushed from the room, and as I went to 
the window I saw her form disappearing in the 
mists. 

When I went downstairs Robert was waiting 
for me. In the old sitting room Hannah had 
built a huge fire, which glowed and sparkled in 
the gathering gloom. 

I told him that Ethel had left the house. 

He breathed a sigh of relief, for, said he, ‘‘ She 
would have been a nuisance, with her sad face 
and sighs. I want nothing—no one but you, my 
Esther.” 

I lay there at his feet in the glow of the fire- 
light — happy, perfectly happy; for only those 
who are thoroughly selfish are thoroughly happy. 
If I had had any compunction of conscience about 
Ethel my happiness would have been marred, but 
I had mone ; I had gained my soul’s desire, and 
naught could pain me. 

As we talked the wind outside began to rise 
and moan with that peculiar, weird sound that 
foretells a storm. ‘Toward midnight it burst in 
all its fury. Long, ragged flashes of lightning il- 
lumined the room ; then the reverberating peals 
of thunder seemed to shake the old house to its 
foundations. 

When morning dawned the storm had gone, 
leaving the whole earth bright and beautiful. 
We walked along the sands, when suddenly the 
waves swept to our feet the form of a woman. It 
was my cousin Ethel ! 

Robert Glyde lifted her in his arms and bore 
her to the house. I implored him to speak, but 
he did not answer; he seemed like a man in a 
dream. 

Old Hannah brought restoratives, but it was 
useless—she was dead! Then Robert, my hus- 
band—mine for a hundred years in soul—rose 
and looked at me. 

** You killed her!” he said. ‘“ You are indeed 
a fit descendant of the witch of Salem! You be- 
witch men’s souls and lead them on to ruin.” 

I was furious, but I spoke calmly. 

** Robert, you are out of your mind, I kill 
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Esther ? Never! It was accident. Hannah saw 
her leave the house alone. I never saw her from 
that moment. Come, my darling, let us go in— 
the sight of death has unmanned you.” 

I fixed my eyes on his and strove to draw him 
to me, but his will refused to obey mine for the 
first time. 

** No,” he cried ; ‘‘ you killed her, and I hate 
you! The spell you have cast over me is no 
more. I will never see you again !” 

Before I could realize it he was gone, and I was 
left alone. Alone, with the soul of Esther Clau- 
son raging in me for her lost lover. And lost— 
for what ? For that puny dead girl ! 

I would not look at her. Hannah attended to 
the necessary directions for the funeral, and I re- 
mained in my room, walking up and down, tast- 
ing no food, sleeping not, calling ever on the 
name of Robert Glyde. 

It was the third day after he had gone. The 
soul of Esther Clauson hovered within me, raging 
for the soul of her lover ; my own identity, which 
before had sunk beneath the power of hers, now 
reasserted itself, and moaned for the fleshly Rob- 
ert Glyde whom I should never see more. I 
raised my window and called—screamed out to 


the night winds: “‘ Bring him to me! 
Robert !” 

But there was no answer. I grew wild with de- 
spair. Every object in the room reminded me 
of him. There was a vase he had bought for me ; 
I struck it, and it broke in a thousand pieces ! 
Then a fury of destruction seized me. I dashed 
the pictures down and tore them into bits; I 
laughed to see the ruin I had wrought! A little 
dog that he had petted was in the room; it ran 
to me in fright. I caught its soft brown neck in 
my hands and strangled it! What did it mat- 
ter? Robert was gone forever; nothing mat- 
tered—nothing ! 

What noise was that ? Some one at the door. 
They broke it down and entered—Hannah and 
some strange people whom I did not know. I 
sat in the midst of the ruin I had wrought, hold- 
ing the dead dog in my hand. They looked at 
me and whispered together—I heard them : ‘‘She 
is mad !” 

And so they locked me up here, in this gloomy 
asylum. Here we are, Esther’s soul and mine, in 
a madhouse! For she will not leave me; she 
hopes that Robert Glyde may come back some 
day ! 


Robert ! 





EAST AND-WEST. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Sunset smiles on sunrise ; East and West are one, 
Face to face in heaven before the sovereign sun. 


From the springs of the dawn everlasting a glory renews and transfigures the West. 
From the depths of the sunset a light as of morning enkindles the broad sea’s breast. 
And the lands and the skies and the waters are glad of the day's and the night’s work done. 


Child of dawn and regent on the world-wide sea, 

England smiles on Europe, fair as dawn and free. 

Not the waters that gird her are purer, nor mightier the winds that her waters know, 
But America, daughter and sister of England, is praised of them, far as they flow ; 
Atlantic responds to Pacific, the praise of her days that have been and shall be. 


So from England westward let the watchword fly, 


So for England eastward let the seas reply ; 


Praise, honor and love everlasting be sent on the wind's wings, westward and east, 
That the pride of the past and the pride of the future may mingle as friends at feast, 
And the sons of the lords of the world-wide seas be one till the world’s life die. 
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HOW THE BIG TREE WAS SENT TO CHICAGO. 
By SARA DELAVERGNE PRICE, 

We had been anxious, since our friend had We had only been from the East a short time, 
taken the contract to cut a tree for the World’s and were visiting in the family of II. B. Mitchell, 
Fair, to visit the camp and view the tree, the who lives near Camp Badger, Cal., some six miles 
surroundings, and see the men actually at work. from the Sequoia Mills, in the region of the ee- 
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quoia big trees. The contract of selecting and 
getting out one of these gigantic trees was taken 
by Smith & Moore, of the King’s River Lumber 
Co., and they in turn let the contract to Mr. 
Mitchell, quite a young man, but one of the most 
skilled workmen among the timber-fellers. 

As one man remarked to us, ‘‘ he could just 
look at one of these trees and tell you how much 
it would cost to get it out of the mountains.” 

The tree selected is beyond the General Grant 
National Park, in the edge of Converse Basin. 
It stands among a goodly company of giant red- 
woods, interspersed with firs and pines of every 
variety, trees that if standing alone would have 
a greater share of note and beauty, but, sur- 
rounded by these wonders of nature, they sink 
into comparative insignificance, 

The government has contracted for this tree, 
which is to be shown at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion and then placed in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, @ wonder for eyes that 
have not penetrated thie soli- 
tudes of the Sierra Nevadas. 

The morning that we start- 
ed for this trip was an ideal 
one. No fear of a sudden 
shower, no oppressive heat, 
for we were steadily climbing 
higher and higher up the 
mountains, the air becoming 
purer and fresher, until it was 
positively exhilarating. 

We passed one nook on the 
road where a dashing stream 
same down the mountain, 
partly hidden by immense 
ferns, so cool that our friend 
who was accompanying us 
said: ‘‘One could freeze to 
death there any day in the 
year.” 

Our way for several miles 
was over a steep mountain 
road that was little better 
than a trail ;-but our horses 
pulled bravely up, and we soon 
reached the main stage road. 

This, by the way, is one of 
the finest pieces of engineer- 
ing in the United States. It 
is smooth and firm as a floor, 
and makes a grade of 480 
fect to almost every mile. It 
winds around the knobs along 
steep precipices, and you can 
look hundreds of feet below 
and across deep cafions, and 
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see the road that you have just traversed winding 
along like a ribbon. 

This road has only room for a single wagon 
track most of the way, and this fact lends pi- 
quancy to the drive and often distracts the mind 
from the beautiful scenery, for you are constantly 
in dread of meeting loaded teams at some point 
of the road where it is impossible to pass with- 
out danger. 

We were just congratulating ourselves on not 
meeting any of these teams, when, hark! the 
tinkle of little bells, not musical under the cir- 
cumstances, fell upon our ears. 

The rumble of a heavy wagon then was heard, 
and a team of eight mules ‘‘ hove ” in sight, the 
head ones bearing a yoke from which hung thie 
little bells that first warned us of their approach. 

There was nothing to do but to drive out on 
the edge of the mountain’s brink and hold our 
breath while the teamster threw his heavy whip 


CUTTING THE TRUNK, 
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and ponderous oaths at the unoffending animals. 
The pass was made, and we drove back into the 
road with a sigh of relief. 

We could scarcely hope that this would be our 
last encounter, for these loaded wagons are con- 
stantly passing to and from Visalia to the Se- 
quoia Mills, a distance of fifty miles, with loads 
of hay, railroad iron and redwood posts, besides 
John Chinaman with his wagons of vegetables 
and fruit. 

The next point of interest on our way was 
Stevens’s Grade, where we left the main road and 
went up the mountain, ascending 600 feet to the 
mile. On coming down this grade look well to 
your brake! and if not very strong stop and cuta 
tree and attach it to the back of your wagon, so 
you will not come down with too great a speed. 

From this point on we begin to see specimens 
of the big trees. We pass near the stump of the 
celebrated Mark Twain, which Mr. Mitchell cut 
last year, one section to be sent to London and one 
to the Museum of Natural History, New York. 

In view of this, upon a huge stump of another 
large tree, is the cabin of our photographer, where 
he lodged while taking views of the tree. 

After resting awhile and eating lunch by a 
sparkling spring of ice-cold water we pushed on 
to a cabin that stood near the park. 

Here we left our wagon and packed our horges 
for the remaining eight miles of our trip. 

Of this cabin and its hospitable owner we will 
have more to say later on. 

With eagerness we rode into the General Grant 
National Park, and were looking upon the tree 
that bears his name. 

This tree has a circumference of 106 feet, and 
in height stands over 200 feet. Its massive sides 
were desecrated with names of ‘‘Tom, Dick and 
Harry,” who, having no other way to achieve no- 
toriety, had left their euphonious cognomens 
upon this lordly tree. 

The soldiers who are now guarding this spot 
have removed these sacrilegious marks. 

We rode through the Fallen Monarch, a tree 
that lies prostrate on the ground, its length over 
100 feet. We gave a passing glance at General 
and Lady Washington, Cleveland and Garfield, 
Twin Sisters and the Happy Family, for the time 
was flying, and we had the hardest part of our 
journey before us. 

No wagon road now, but a blind trail through 
dense bushes of chaparral and manzanita, up 
steep inclines that one humorous friend declared 
‘would scratch your nose going wp and shave 
your head coming down.” We scrambled over 
rocks and fallen trees, our animals making furtive 
dashes at the green bushes hung with deerberries, 


with their hoofs sinking softly in the matting of 
the bear clover—by the way, a queer name for a 
plant that neither bears nor other animals will eat. 
It looks very like the fern, but has a lower growth 
and not so large a leaf. 

We dismounted at Abbott’s Creek and drank 
from our hands, then rode on refreshed, feeling 
that our journey would soon be accomplished, 
when we were startled by the approach of a pack 
train of burros, the first one loaded with a big 
black bear, a trophy of the skill of the hunter 
who accompanied the train. 

He urged us to keep out of the way, as the 
bear would likely frighten our horses; but his 
fears and owrs were idle, and we passed on with- 
out any danger, yet feeling that we were surely 
in the fastnesses of a wilderness, as evidenced by 
the sights around us, 

Another hour of climbing, and we stood upon 
a height from which we looked down and saw the 
tree for which we had traveled so many weary 
miles. 

It well deserved its name of ‘‘ General Noble,” 
with a circumference of 101 feet at the base and 
a height of 285 feet. In the waning light of 
the August day it looked almost weird as it stood 
so tall and straight, its head towering above its 
companions in lonely solitude. 

You could but feel that it was not all inani- 
mate. Surely these monarchs of the hills have a 
language of their own ! 

Proud as it had stood for thousands of years, 
supreme in its strength and beauty, with lovely 
flowers and ferns about its feet and its branches 
near the blue of heaven, so far above all other 
things of God’s creation, it could not, would not 
fall at the hand of puny man! 

Yet the edict had gone forth, and we watched 
with many a sigh for the throes and agonies of 
the giant as it fell. 

The camp stood farther down the hill, face- 
tiously called by “‘'Tom the rigger” Mosquiter 
Gulch. A bright fire blazed above the two back- 
logs, and the pot of coffee and Dutch ovens filled 
with bread warned us that the cravings of the 
inner man would soon be satisfied. 

This story would not be complete without a 
word of the men who composed the ‘‘ crew” who 
were engaged in felling the tree. 

Nearly all portions of the United States and 
the isles beyond the sea contributed to this com- 
pany, so strangely met in this far-away region, 
over 6,000 feet above the sea. 

The contractor, Mr. Mitchell, dignified and 
pleasant, for whom any and all would show 
pleasure in obeying his commands, hailed from 
Missouri. 
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Maine sent Mr. Dickey, who is a fair repre- 
sentative of the State’s sturdy sons ; and from him 
we learned much, as we gathered around the fire 
at night, of Maine, her resources and her people. 

“Gwin,” a true son of old Virginia, and an 
artistic whittler, fashioned odd souvenirs for the 
guests. 

«* Jess,” from Iowa, was a mighty hunter. It 
will be long before his prowess will be forgotten, 
both as slayer and a reciter of wondrous deeds, 
not told vauntingly, but with a simple earnest- 
ness that charmed his hearers. 

Captain Jamieson, who claimed bonny Scot- 
land as his birthplace, but who had made San 
Francisco his home for many years, and ‘ Tom 
the rigger,” from anywhere, held their audiences 
spellbound as they related their adventures on 
sea and land. 

They spoke of distant isles and remote ports, 
of strange men and animals, as familiarly as we 
speak of everyday occurrences. ‘l'om, who had 
been engaged in seal fishing, been cast once upon 
a desert island and suffered in consequence many 
ills, was a man of good parts and native wit. 

Mr. Curtis, the photographer, to whose good 
offices you, dear reader, are indebted, was not 
lacking in qualities which made him a genial 
companion. 

Last, but not least, was Creede, the jolly cook, 
not long from Missouri, and brimful of fun and 
good receipts for cooking. 

These, together with our party, made a con- 
genial company. 

The incidents of the two weeks’ visit to this 
romantic spot were numerous. The camp was 
completely encompassed with big trees. Twenty- 
five could be counted in sight, and just over the 
ridge were many more. 

One morning, while the men were waiting for 
material for work, they built a bear pen, and their 
labors were soon rewarded by finding Master 
Bruin therein. Great was the excitement in 
camp, and ‘“ Jess the hunter,” with Captain 
Jamieson and Tom for bodyguard, cook and visit- 
ors bringing up the honorable rear, were detailed 
to fetch him in. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten—our first 
bear in a pen. Then he was shot, and strapped 
upon our burro, and the line of march was 
proudly taken up. For days bear meat was our 
staple. 

Another time, when we had but little commu- 
nication with the outside world, a visitor came in 
with news of the latest railroad robbery, com- 
mitted near Fresno by Visalia men. No lack of 
conversation was there for many days. 

When it became known that the robbers had 


taken refuge in these mountains excitement was 
at fever heat. The hunters never went on the 
trails but they watched for tracks. 

It is marvelous what wonderful sight these 
mountaineers have. ‘‘ Here passed a coyote ; here, 
a bear and its cub; just over the ridge, a man’s 
track—he runs his heel over. This man never 
came into camp, and was the mysterious guest 
often alluded to. These tracks show that the 
sheep herders have passed, because they walk on 
the edge of th» foot.” 

The trails and mountain sides furnished them 
an open book which they read with ease, where 
we saw nothing but dust and dying leaves. 

The day at last arrived for which we had waited 
so patiently—the date of the fall of the tree. 

It had been contracted that no nail or mark 
should mar the bark, and for this reason Captain 
Jamieson’s services were needed to erect the 
swinging platform upon which the men worked. 
It was to be cut fifty feet from the ground, meas- 
uring at this height seventeen feet and six inches, 
with a diameter of twenty-one feet at the base. 
From this huge stump thirty feet were to be taken 
to be formed in the shape of a two-story house. 

After the top was taken off the next cut was 
one of fourteen feet—this was to be ripsawed and 
cut into sections about three feet in diameter. 
The next cut was to be a block two feet in thick- 
ness, to be used as a floor—this to be cut into 
thirteen sections. Next, another fourteen-foot 
cut, was to be worked in the same manner. 

All the wood in these sections was to be removed 
except a small thickness and the bark. These 
immense blocks were to be taken down with the 
derrick and carried by heavy teams to the railroad. 
The wagon road over the trail was soon under way. 

From the picture of the undercut some idea of 
how the tree was topped can be gained. The 
underent is nearly six feet deep. With a four- 
teen-foot cross saw the other portion of the tree 
was sawed, then wedged with steel wedges. 

Over a hundred people from the, mills and ad- 
joining camps had toiled, mostly on foot, over 
the tortnous trail to witness the event. 

Safe positions were taken on the surrounding 
knobs. The photographer had long since selected 
his point of view, and all watched with almost 
breathless interest for the last signal to be given. 

It was supposed that all of the workmen, with 
the exception of Mr. Mitchell, would insure safety 
in a descent before the tree fell, but they decided 
to remain on the platform. 

The saw was withdrawn, the last wedge driven. 
The immense tree quivered like one in agony, 
and with a crushing, raging, deafening sound it 
fell, the extreme top, with its branches, falling 
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upon an opposite hill and breaking into a million 
pieces. 

The larger part split as it fell at the base of the 
fifty-foot stump, and lay like the hulk of a mon- 
ster ship—the weight of that part being estimated 
at over 200 tons. 

The position of the men upon the stump 
was critical, as the top did not jump away 
from the stump as they supposed, but came 
back several inches. All but one hastened 
to find places upon the stump, for in com- 
ing back the tree tore down part of the plat- 
form and broke the shears. 
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Gwin, the last one to leave the scaffold, soon 
found refuge with the others—not before many 
in the on-looking crowd had trembled for his 
safety. It was a thrilling sight, and one you 
would not care to see repeated, if you felt anx- 
iety for the workmen. 

The work of preparing the rest of the tree 
went busily on. <A huge crosscut saw measuring 
twenty-four feet and nine inches was soon in 
demand, and there was little left of the once 
grand General Noble of uncounted centuries’ 
standing. 

A few more days at the camp, and then march- 
ing orders. 


‘ 


acres of ground, had almost disappeared, but the 
Mariposa lily, columbine, wild honeysuckle, In- 
dian pipes, niggerheads and purple bells made 
vivid patches of color. Nowhere except in these 
mountains can one see such varied hues of greens. 
It would be a delight to an artist’s eye—bright 
green, brown green, apple green, and in technical 
language green No. 7, until you feel that the 
woods are a symphony in greens. 

As we re-entered the park a soldier rode gal- 
lantly up, who was introduced as a Mr. Wilson, of 
New York. He accompanied us about the park, 
and ended with an invitation to visit headquar- 
ters—or at least his division, headquarters being 





THE FALLEN GIANT (SHOWING SPLIT). 


A short time before we left camp we made the 
acquaintance of. a ranchman of Eshom Valley, 
who owns the camp spoken of in the beginning 
of our story, near the park. 

On finding that the gentlemen of our party 
lacked a horse to ride out on, he volunteered to 
meet us the next morning at Abbott’s Creek with 
a steed. 

After meeting him we took up our march, and 
found much to interest us, though the trail was 
the same as we traversed two weeks before. We 
had more time to examine the flowers that grew 
about our path. 

The lovely mountain pink, that literally covers 


at Mineral King. We found them cozily en- 
camped in a shady grove, tents tidily arranged 
and everything ‘‘shipshape.” 

Noon brought us to Mr. Anderson’s hospitable 
home, and while we sat upon the porch, dipping 
into Frank LESLIE magazines of ancient date, 
our host prepared dinner. 

And such a dinner! Cooked over a fireplace 
and served in three courses. First, soup, then cold 
boiled ham, new potatoes, salmon, salad, potted 
meat, cheese, canned grapes, jellies, milk and 
tea. The housekeeping and culinary skill of this 
bachelor host would put to shame many a house- 
wife who prides herself on these same points. 
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Our horses were here exchanged for comforta- 
ble seats in a buckboard, and we were soon skim- 
ming merrily home, down grade all the way. 

The lengthening shadows tempered the sun’s 
rays. We fortunately met all teams at points 


where there was inside room to pass, and nothing 
marred the return. 

Night found us at the hospitable Coughran 
Ranch, Camp Badger, with the visit to the World’s 
Fair Tree a pleasant memory. 








By JuDITH SPENCER. 


Tue lofty tableland was shut in on three sides 
by forest trees, and ended on the fourth by a preci- 
pice where the hill abruptly fell away and gave 
a beautiful view over treetops of the range of 
piled-up mountains, and of the narrow river 
winding its way at their feet. 

A pretty young woman sat among the over- 
hanging rocks and marveled that, though the 
pathways on the neighboring hills swarmed with 
summer idlers in search of the picturesque, this 
incomparable spot was apparently as yet an ‘‘ un- 
discovered country ” to all but her. 

With book unopened in her lap and eyes fixed 
on the enchanting view, her thoughts went back 
to the last time she had visited this lovely spot. 

It was here, at the end of June, three years be- 
fore, that Carus Minturn had told her of his love. 
It was here, only a month later, that, the fetters 
having grown irksome, she had ended their brief 
engagement, and had seen her angry lover fling 
away the ring she had just restored to him, and 
had caught its glittter as it fell into the green 
abyss below. 

How impetuous he had been! How unsuited 
they were to one another! IHow unhappy she 
would have been, married to him—or to any other 
man !—and how happy she was in her untram- 
meled freedom! She wondered now what had be- 
come of Carus, who had left her in anger. He 
had gone abroad that fall, and she had not seen 
him since. 

A footstep rang across the rocky platform and 
broke in upon her reverie. Frowning at the un- 
expected invasion of what she had been pleased 
to consider her own domain, she glanced up over 
her shoulder at the intruder. 

“* Carus !” 

“* Ysobel !” 

She rose, staring as amazedly at the handsome 


man in riding costume as if he had been some 
unreal vision evoked by the power of her fancy. 

With a quick movement he had drawn near and 
possessed himself of both her hands. 

‘Has the same impulse brought us hither ?” 
he cried, eagerly. ‘‘ Have you, too, found out 
the mistake, and that it is impossible for either 
of us to live alone ?” 

“On the contrary, Carus, I have just been con- 
gratulating myself anew upon my freedom; any 
other decision would have been a fatal mistake. 
As a good friend, I am glad to see you; as a lover, 
I must refuse to hear you speak ' 

‘*Are you absolutely without a heart ?” he 
cried then, bitterly. ‘Are these little white 
hands, which I could crush by simply closing 
mine, so strong that they can keep me forever 
at a distance? Ysobel, my love for you has 
driven me resistlessly over land and sea, and at 
last has drawn me back to this spot in spite of 
myself, and to your feet! Is it not destiny, and 
are we not plainly meant for one another? See, 
I kneel to you. Ysobel, are you only a beagtiful 
statue, that you can listen to me so unmoved ?” 

She looked down on him with blended compas- 
sion and scorn; then her expression suddenly 
changed to one of absolute horror, and she started 
back, pointing dumbly at the ground before her. 
Ilis eyes were swift to follow the direction of her 
hand, and he saw the uplifted head and the glit- 
tering eyes of a snake which had coiled itself be- 
tween them. 

Springing to his feet, he struck fiercely at the 
reptile with his riding whip. It darted forward 
with an angry hiss, and as Carus stepped aside 
he lost his footing and fell backward over the 
precipice, with Ysobel’s wild scream of terror 
ringing in his ears. 

The snake glided away unnoticed, while Ysobel 
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knelt on the edge of the cliff in the awful still- 
ness and looked down with shuddering dread. 

Far below her, among the branches of a tree, 
which had caught him in his fall, lay Carus, his 
head drooping backward, and one arm crushed 
and bent beneath his body’s weight. Was he 
dvad, or only insensible ? The tableland was.a 
solitude, the nearest help at least half a mile 
away, and though she sped with winged feet, the 
bending branches would too surely loose their 
burden in her absence, and she would return to 
find his body dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 

Then her eyes rested upon the narrow, sloping 
ledge, barely a foot in width, down which Carus 
himself had climbed one day to pick her a bunch 
of graceful bluebells growing in a crevice far 
below. He had lightly told her then that it 
looked more dangerous than it was. If she only 
dared, from that little platform where it wid- 
ened she would be able to touch him, to secure 
him in some way among the branches, before she 
hurried away for aid. 

Springing up with a brave determination, she 
tore off the silken flounces of her gown, and gath- 
ering them over her arm, she cautiously began 
the perilous descent. When at last she reached 
the little platform she forced back the giddiness 
that threatened her, and steadying herself as best 
she could, she found, with a thrill of joy, that 
Carus was yet alive. Then, with trembling hands, 
she bound him firmly among the bending branches, 
knowing that the silken bands alone would hold 
him back from certain death. Breathless then, 
and trembling, nor daring to pause for a single 
backward look, she climbed the narrow, crum- 
bling ledge and sped away. 

* * * * * * 

For weeks Carus lay unconscious in the room 
to which they had carried him, watched over night 
and day by Mrs. Prescott and her daughter Yso- 
bel. One arm had been shattered in his fall, and 
for a time the physician feared serious results 
from injuries about his head. They watched him 
anxiously, for it was impossible to tell until those 
closed eyes at last should open whether there would 
be recognition in them or wild, unknowing mad- 
ness. 

Everyone’s interest was keenly excited, and the 
other hotel guests made many wild conjectures as 
to the cause of the accident, and why, instead of 
sending for a trained attendant, Mrs. Prescott, 
with her beautiful daughter, should have assumed 
the entire care of the injured man. ‘True, Mrs. 
Prescott had stated that ‘‘ Carus Minturn was an 
old, old friend,” but there was a rumor afloat that 
he was Ysobel’s rejected suitor as well. 

One night at sunset the closed eyes opened and 


. 


met Ysobel’s with a look of recognition ; but it 
was still many days before Carus was able to sit 
up or to speak more than a few words at a time. 
The strange room, his injured arm, and the pres- 
ence and care which he received from his two 
kind friends, seemed to puzzle him at first ; but, 
with the irresponsibility of convalescence, noth- 
ing troubled him long. 

Not so with Ysobel. In the tong, silent watches 
of the night, before Carus had returned to con- 
sciousness, a revelation had come to her, and she 
found, with a rapture that was half pain, that the 
peril through which she had gone to save her lov- 
er’s life had awakened in her heart that love for 
which all his earnest pleadings had been in vain. 
And so it was with a feeling of dumb despair that 
Ysobel gradually perceived the truth, and found, 
as his strength returned, that Carus had come 
back to life with all remembrance of his once ab- 
sorbing passion blotted from his mind. He was 
delightfully friendly and grateful to her now, but 
nothing more. 

When at last Carus was able to leave his room 
he became the centre of attraction. Everyone 
seemed eager to show some attention to the hand- 
some hero of an adventure about which there had 
been so much conjecture, while there was really 
so little known. 

There was a pretty young woman from the West. 
who hovered over him with constant little dove- 
like attentions, which he evidently quite enjoyed, 
and Ysobel was forced to look on quietly, though 
all the tortures of jealousy were hidden behind her 
bravely smiling face. 

‘Tell me the truth of it, Mr. Minturn,” the 
sprightly Western girl said one day, “for I have 
never really under tood about your accident.” 

“Nor have I,” « eclared Carus, lightly, ‘‘so you 
see it’s impossible for me to explain.” 

‘Ts it true that she pushed you over the cliff, 
and then repented and tried to save you ?” she 
asked, with a touch of malice. 

**Oh, quite true !” laughed Carus. ‘ But, my 
dear young lady, who is she?” 

‘* Now don’t pretend such ignorance, when ev- 
eryone knows that the rescuing party found you 
tied with the ruffle of a woman’s gown to the tree 
into which you had fallen !” 

‘Oh, come,” said Carus, gayly ; ‘‘ you will be 
saying next that I was found tied to somebody’s 
apron string! Go ask Prince Charlie, if you 
want particulars; he probably is better informed 
than I am, since he is responsible for the acci- 
dent.” 

‘*As if I believed such nonsense !” the indig- 
nant beauty said afterward, in repeating the con- 
versation to a circle of curious listeners, ‘‘ when 
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we all know that his horse was found tied to a 
tree at the entrance of the wood path, while he 
fell, or—who knows ?-—perhaps deliberately threw 
himself over a precipice at least half a mile away !” 

Her words lingered awhile with Carus and both- 
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had unquestion- 
ingly supposed 
that his acci- 
dent had been 
saused by a 
misstep of his 
horse, and that he had been 
thrown over some steep embank- 
ment by the roadside. 

Presently he startled Ysobel by 
the abrupt question: ‘* Ilow did 
it happen ? and why was I com- 
ing here, of all places? It was, of course, 
by the merest chance that I fell into the 
hands of friends, for I didn’t dream that 
you and your mother were staying here.” 

Carus,” she said, in an agony of hidden 
tenderness and pity, ‘‘1 cannot fel! you ; 
but oh, I will help you to remember, if I 
can !” 

Soon, however, he had apparently forgot- 
ten his question, and seemed perfectly happy in 
his enforced idleness, enjoying anew the solici- 
tude and devotion of the young Western beauty, 
upon whom Ysobel looked as her mortal enemy. 


Vainly did Ysobel try in every way to awaken 
some train of thought which should lead Carus 
to suspect the truth. Tle did not even seem to 
care to know. At last, a3 the day set for his de- 
parture was drawing near, and he considered him- 
self, except for the still helpless arm, as completely 
restored to health, she resolved to make one su- 
preme and final effort. 

It was a beautiful September morning, and she 
had proposed a walk, to which Carus assented 
good-naturedly, although she knew he would have 
been perfectly content to while away his time in 
other company upon the hotel veranda. 

‘*Where are you leading me?” he said, at 
length, when Ysobel left the familiar pathway 
and he turned to follow her through the appar- 
ently untrodden woods. 

‘** Backward—to other days !” she answered, in 
a voice that trembled with emotion. ‘‘ Carus ”— 
as they emerged together into the rocky table- 

land, and he paused, struck by the unex- 
pected beauty of the scene —‘‘do you re- 
member nothing of all that has happened 
here ?” 

He looked at her with a puzzled expres- 
sion, and passed his hand across his brow. 

‘““Was I ever here before ? It seems 
familiar, and yet—I cannot remember—” 

* Carus, think !” 

‘‘Tt hurts me to think,” he said, lightly, 
and turned from her to bend his eyes 
again upon the lovely view. 


** AMONG THE BRANCHES OF A TREE, WHICH HAD 


CAUGHT HIM IN HIS FALL, LAY CARUS,” 


In utter dejection Ysobel sank down and gazed 
in an agony of self-pity at the man who was so 
perfectly unconscious of the veil across his mem- 
ory which so cruelly shut her from out his life. 

















He had walked now to the very edge of the 
cliff, and was gazing curiously down into the bent 
and twisted branches of a tree below, with no sus- 
picion in his mind that they had broken beneath 
his weight. Suddenly, almost at his side, Ysobel 
saw something glitter, and as the gliding, sinuous 
form of the snake—which had so nearly been fatal 
to him once before—came into view a sensation 
of giddiness and superstitious horror almost over- 
powered her. ILow could she warn, yet not alarm, 
him ? 

** Carus !” she almost whispered. 

Ile turned, on the very verge of the precipice. 
One backward motion, and he was lost ! 

She had risen, and, with pale, agonized face 
and outstretched arms, retreated slowly from him, 
step by step ; then, suddenly, as he moved toward 
her, her nerves gave way, and she sank down with 
a wild, heart-piercing ery. 

With a bound he was at her side. 

‘‘Ysobel, what is it ?—where are we ?—what 
has happened ?” 

Again he passed his hand across his brow. Iler 
scream, still ringing in his ears, seemed a strangely 
familiar sound, and dim half-memories, like al- 
most forgotten pictures, were passing in intangi- 
ble confusion through his mind. 

‘* What has happened ?” he repeated. ‘‘ Have 
I been dreaming ? Did I not fall ?—did youn—— 


yo? 


Ah, the snake again—the snake ! 
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He seized a fragment of the loosened rock, and, 
raising it high in air, dashed it down suddenly 
with all his force. It struck the gliding reptile, 
now nearly at his feet, and pinned it to the 
earth. 

And it did more. The unusual exertion, the 
excitement of the moment, the emotions so sud- 
denly awakened, had somehow served to clear the 
clouded brain, and Carus turned to Ysobel with 
the same fervent passion as of old. At that mo- 
ment she knew that he was hers—as he had been 
in the past—and that there was no longer any 
need for sad self-pity or for jealous doubts and 
fears, and her first answering words were those of 
sweet and blissful self-surrender. 

Before they left the spot which twice had been 
the silent witness of their trothplight they turned 
to look at the pinioned snake which had played a 
double part in the drama of their lives, but it was 
gone. It had writhed itself free and glided away 
to its unknown lair ; but under the stone, which 
for a moment had held it a prisoner, lay an old 
betrothal ring with its sparkling gem! Whether 
it had been dropped there by bird or reptile they 
never knew, yet it was the same which Carus in 
anger had sent flying down into the green abyss 
three years before ; and now, with love unaltera- 
ble, he replaced it upon the delicate hand which 
had twice repulsed him, and then had saved his 
life. 
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By NELLY HART WOODWORTH. 


THERE are certain times and seasons when Nat- 
ure resents all personal intrusion, when her heart 
seems icy and cold as is her atmosphere. She is 
strongly under the influence of the passing hour, 
and when the days are such that ‘ the owl with 
all his feathers was a-cold,” it is not strange that 
Nature herself should absorb somewhat of the 
general coolness and indifference. 

Again, she opens wide her arms, is tender and 
Vol. XXXV., No. 6—47. 


sympathetic, inviting acquaintance as in spring, 
or wearing her soul upon her sleeve, as in Oc- 
tober. 

March is fierce, violent and unmanageable, yet 
he carries the silver key that unlocks the impris- 
oned rivulets. April is whimsically gyrating be- 
tween extremes of emotion, yet with limitless 
power and execution she administers the elixir of 
life and nurses up Mother Nature till she is fairly 
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herself again. She may smile and weep, give 
promise of heavenly beauty to-day, but beware ! 
for to-morrow she will frown, and many an early 
bird and flower regret its ambition. For the snow 
may come again and cover the grasses; it may 
chill the tender birds and create a general con- 
sternation. 
What do you guess that the green grass thinks 
Hidden away by the cold white snow? 
Who can know? 
Dreaming of May and the bobolinks, 
When over, over the swaying rushes 
Will float the song of the sweet-voiced thrushes, 
And life atune 
Though it comes in May 
Will be all a June? 


However disastrous at the time an April snow 
may seem, it is quickly melted by the warm sun- 
shine, and the entire aspect of Nature freshened, 
renewed, transfigured—another Undine has found 
her soul, and is exulting in the rich heritage lat- 
terly denied her. And though, like a fair face, 
she may be beautiful yet expressionless, it is not 
when she is soulless that we love her most in- 
tensely. 

With May, sweet gentle May, flowery walks 
again tell a magical tale, and birds of beauty and 
song enchain us with their melodies. Their ap- 
proach is sure and noiseless, gliding in on silent, 
silken wings, a longed-for, joyfully hailed return 
to the yenueral resurrection, and their flitting 
rapid, unannounced and informal. 

With June the tidal wave of song reaches its 
climax ; it sweeps across the land, and the breezes 
speak softly lest they drown the words, so glad 
and blithe and free, that the feathered angels are 
singing. It is then that Nature, pure and unde- 
filed, voices divinest harmonies, and so strong is 
this month’s personality that, though we listen 
blindly, we may never be unconscious that an 
angel presence draweth near. 


When I hear the chorus swelling 

Over every leafy dwelling 

I should know without the telling 
That it is the first of June, 

When the birds, their music spilling 

Everywhere, the earth are filling 

With the sweet, delicious trilling 
Tremors of love's tenderest tune. 


In May a few ambitious young fledgelings will 
lift their voices, clamorous for food, and help to 
well the sound with which the earth is vocal ; 
more will join them by June, but it is in the 
latter part of the month and in July that the 
whole earth becomes gradually a veritable baby- 
land. Baby voices are everywhere heard ; soft, 
plaintive cries float upward from amid the grasses ; 


they come to us from the tangle of vine, from the 
woodbine and the clematis ; they drop down from 
the branches overhead where verdant leaves are 
hiding the sweet bird children from observation. 
Here and there and everywhere we come upon 
them—little tender bits of birdlings, unsteady of 
wing, undisciplined, full of importunate supplica- 
tion, inconsolable at times, demanding a constant 
attention and surveillance. No tenderer mother 
in the land than the bird mother—none more s8o- 
licitous for the safety and the welfare of her chil- 
dren ! 

It was June when I first made the acquaintance 
of a pair of twin oriole babies, and specially inter- 
esting, lovable and unmanageable they were and 
are. The family name is an onomatopeia—the 
syllabled rendering of their song as it sounded 
long ago in the ears of the naturalist. Different 
nations have variously imitated the notes; it is 
the Turiol of the Spanish, the Leviat of the 
French, while the Germans call it both Pirol and 
Bulow. 

The added title of Baltimore is supposed to 
have been given the bird by the Maryland colo- 
nists, in honor of the noble family of Baltimore 
who were largely instrumental in founding the 
colony, and whose liveried colors, black and 
orange, the brilliant creature was wearing. 

They are often called the golden robin—as by 
Longfellow, 

‘*Through the trees the golden robin moves ”— 
as well as the firebird and hangbird, both of 
which titles are appropriately bestowed in recog- 
nition of their flaming colors and curious style of 
architecture. 
‘* Alone the hangbird overhead, 
His hair-swung cradle straining, 
Looked down to see love’s miracle— 
The giving that is gaining.” 


One of these thrifty ‘‘ hair-swung” homes was 
accountable for a bit of comedy that brightened 
many otherwise lonely hours—a unique abode 
whose foundations were laid with exceeding care, 
and ornamented throughout with fantastic colors 
that might make the neighboring birds envious 
did they share the builders’ absorbing love of 
dress and parade. They were my nearest neigh- 
bors for successive seasons, and through the 
neighborly intimacy I gradually assumed the 
duties of general servant, house furnisher and 
dealer in supplies. When planning to build still 
more elaborately, they were given, in addition to 
the usual stock, flaming orange and scarlet in 
harmony with their own magnificence. But they 
were chary of using the startling shades, and dex- 
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terously singled them out and threw them aside, 
while they gratefully appropriated the paler, less 
noticeable colors. ‘To overcome this color preju- 
dice, each scarlet piece was strongly sewn between 
two white ones, thus circumventing their dislike 
to the gorgeous ornamentation, which seemed 
quite satisfactory after it was once fastened in 
place, and swung gracefully amid the fresh green 
foliage. 

Lady Baltimore gave more than a week’s hard 
and busy labor to completing the nest, for her 
handsome lord was not very helpful for a new 
husband, though it was madam’s fault entirely, 
There certainly was not that 
beautiful reciprocity and appreciation which char- 
acterizes the symmetrical home building, and the 
song was not always the throbbing refrain of all 
true-keyed life music. No advising was allowed, 
and every friendly offer of assistance was rejected 
contemptuously. 

Sometimes he grew discouraged and left the 
neighborhood, but that candlelight of home was 
far seen, literally, and he soon came flying back 
with such velocity that he might have been pro- 
jected from an air gun and not have quickened 
his momentum. 

I could discern his colors, like a sunset shining 
through the leaves and mingling with their elfin 
dance, and the wistful glances with which he re- 
garded the little lady who insisted upon main- 
taining an obstinate silence, intent only upon her 
work, 

Love is so larger than we think ; it will light 
the darkest places, and make a summer of a cold, 
weary winter land ! 

Do ‘fair faces give false notes”? or was she 
only subject to the general rule—the New Eng- 
land law of emotion is one of repression ? 

Kither way, he resolved to consecrate the loss, 
His little heart was full of love and summer, and 
entangled in sweetest mazes with her own; and 
then happiness is not in possession—it is in lov- 
ing and giving, and no doubt he found love’s very 
pain was sweetness. 

Sometimes he gained in courage and ventured 
nearer, Whispering his admiration or saying, 
boldly, ‘‘ My dear, the effect is quite as unique 
as could be desired !” 

With abundant material so easy of access, much 
more than the ordinary amount was used ; a float- 
ing decoration of fringy festoons was added, and 
the entrance hidden by a fluffy, cottony thicket, 
into which the bird plunged from sight whenever 
she entered the dwelling. 

The usual hopes and fears clustered about the 
completed home, the common quarrels and the 
blissful settlements, and in due time four dainty 


birdlings took the place of the prettily scrawled 
white eggs that lay within. 

The child life was by no means a model one, 
the stronger members of the small quartet con- 
stantly asserting and maintaining their right to 
the best places, insisting with many words upon 
the coziest corners and the largest share of the 
family provisions ; yet life went on as happily as 
with most oriole families, and the children were 
soon able to look out upon the world from the 
parapet surrounding the home roof. 

hey were taken out very early one rainy morn- 
ing—a most inopportune time for launching such 
frail little barks. 

The first I heard was a series of tiny screams 
and shrieks, and upon opening the door two of 
my little neighbors were waiting upon the step, 
and seemingly beseeching a tardy admittance. 

The old birds were nowhere in sight. The re- 
maining members of the family might have flown 
in another direction, and were being ministered 
unto, Anyway, these two continued to cry until 
in pity for their orphaned condition they were 
brought into the house and given their breakfast. 

This labor of love was mostly continued during 
the day, save in the intervals when they tucked 
their pretty heads under their wings, rolled them- 
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selves into a little round ball and slept very 
sweetly. 

Indeed, the amount of food those two little 
guests managed to stow away was appalling— 
worms without number, flies, and delicate dishes 
of cracker and milk when their demands were 
most inordinate and the supply threatened to 


become wholly exhausted! The smaller of the 
twins was weak, and was doubtless chilled in the 
wet grass that rainy morning. It was also over- 
fed, perhaps, or underfed ; either way, its speedy 
demise followed my most faithful attempts to 
simulate nature’s system of feeding. 

Before this took place, however, as the two 
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were standing upon a little perch in a basket and 
calling loudly for food, as they always were when 
awake and not struggling to swallow, the mother 
bird heard, came to the open window, clung to 
the screen, and tenderly answered their call. 

Both little birds sprang to the window sill to 
meet her. After reassuring them in the gentlest 
tones possible she flew away, returning shortly 
with a worm, which she vainly tried to feed them 
through the netting. ‘Then the screen was re- 
moved, and the dear, loving mamma came into 
the kitchen and fed them fearlessly. 





This was late in the afternoon, and I supposed 
she would return in the morning, when my little 
charges would gladly be given into her care ; but 
she never came again, though they were caged 
and hung outside to-attract her attention. 

After several weeks, during which the remain- 
ing baby was a constant care, he began to help 
himself to the food provided, learned to put his 
little brown head into the cup, when thirsty, in- 
stead of drinking drop by drop from my finger, 
and finally, to my great delight, had times of 
bathing in an orthodox fashion. 
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I must confess that to this day he is liable to 
be seized with a desire to squeeze his plump little 
body into his drinking cup, insisting upon using 
it for bathing purposes, turning himself from side 
to side, and thrusting in first one little golden 
wing and then the other. He cannot be dispos- 
sessed of the singular fancy that his seed cup is 
to be used for storing away anything specially 
valuable, and he often tears up his paper carpet, 
and lays each tiny bit away, for future reference, 
maybe, in this general repository. 

It is as natural for them to treasure ravelings 
or bits of string as it is for ducks to love the 
water, or chickens to hide beneath the mother’s 
sheltering wing when danger threatens. 

Nothing pleases ‘‘Orie” more than to come 
upon a fine string in his wanderings, and it is al- 
ways brought home and hid away with the rest of 
his treasures. For many are the walks which the 
bonnie birdie takes about the house, where not a 
spot nor place, not a crack nor cranny, but has 
been sighted by those bright eyes, and fathomed 
by the sharp bill of the small explorer. 

The curtain tassels are savage enemies in dis- 
guise and he wreaks his malice upon them, peck- 
ing them with all the force of his little bill, and 
scolding loudly whenever his blows send them 
swinging toward him, 

A large earthworm was given him, and such a 
frolic as ensued! He threw it up over his head ; 
he shook it from side to side as a puppy shakes a 
rat ; he trampled it under his feet only to snatch 
it up again, and springing from side to side of his 
cage, such a series of funny manoeuvres were 
never seen as preceded his first effort to de- 
vour it. 

His rambles are not confined to the house 
alone. A string is fastened to one little leg, and 
thus tethered to my wrist lest his ambition take 
him beyond reach, he roams about the garden, 
calls to the wild birds, listens to the whispering 
Joaves, and fancying it is to him they are telling 
their musical story, he answers in a rapture of 
soft, subdued song of exceeding tenderness and 
sweetness. He is happiest when the house is 
noisiest, joining in with the clatter of tins and 
the singing of the teakettle, and seeking t_ rival 
them by raising his voice to the highest pitch 
possible. 

Restless and uneasy at times, I set the door of 
his house ajar, and he speedily perches upon my 
shoulder, tugging away at a refractory lock of 
hair; then his position changes, and my eye- 
glasses fall as he jerks the cord to which they are 
fastened. If water be left standing in the room, 
he is sure to find it and plunge in with all the 
vim of a professional swimmer. 


When daylight came this morning I heard him 
pleading for liberty, and granting his request, I 
was soon fast asleep again. It was not long be- 
fore an eager little bird was tapping my cheeks, 
pulling my hair, and talking as rapidly as possible 
as he bade me waken. 

** Chir-r-r-r !” he said ; ‘why don’t you wake 
up? Chir-chip-chir!” ‘Then he spied my glasses 
lying on the stand near by, and left me to give 
them his attention. It certainly seemed, as he 
grasped the cord and began bringing them to- 
ward me, as if he was doing his best to hasten the 
getting-up process. 

A few hours after, when I ran upstairs to my 
room, he followed me closely, hopping from one 
stair to another until the top was reached, when 
with a joyful note he sprang to my shoulder. 
As I smooth the sheets upon the bed he “tries 
them on ”—drops upon them apparently for the 
fun of being chased away again. 

With all his cunning, loving ways, he has a 
naughty habit of biting my lips and running 
round and round my neck, dodging out of reach, 
and pulling my ears as he runs by, as if he knew 
it was all a joke, and teasing for a fly—the blessed 
little birdie ! 

And how irresistible is his teasing! Velvet 
wings all a-flutter, twinkling like a bluebird’s, a 
sweet, imploring voice—who could have the heart 
to refuse him ? 

Again, he plants both feet firmly within my 
“bangs,” throws away the light net confining 
them, and seems to be trampling out an enemy as 
he wades back and forth and sets each individual 
hair a-flying. 

He is growing prettier every day. What shall 
be his fate when spring draws near and he be- 
comes an elegant mature bird ? Confinement 
seems cruel, though it is certain he does not think 
so, for there was never a more contented, happier 
fellow; and could you see him at this moment 
pulling at my manuscript, trying to peck a hole 
in it, jerking at the corners with all his might, 
and running backward a few steps to eye me 
saucily, you would say no baby was more truly 
king than ‘‘ Orie”—my Baltimore oriole. I can 
see the empty nest swaying dreamily—the wind 
is not the only mother that rocks an empty 
cradle. 

It was on the morning of the 10th of July that 
the gentle winds were rocking another empty cra- 
dle, for the vireo whose hammock swung above 
the roof had brought her children out; and oh! 
was there ever another so lovely a little family ? 

The first infant was coaxed across the way, and 
being uncommonly docile and manageable, was 
safely housed in one of the lawn trees, where I 
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could hear its soft chirpings from time to time 
without discerning the speaker. 

As we were breakfasting, somebody’s baby cried 
loudly from the doorstep—it was Madam Vireo’s 
second child, the largest one of the trio. With- 
out doubt the baby was hungry, and providing a 
succession of flies, he devoured them with in- 
finite satisfaction as he stood upon my finger. 
But this young creature was evidently aware that 
those soft brown wings were made for use, and 
he soon launched into the air, coming to a sudden 
stop within the woodbine. He had yet to master 
the art of flying, for as he tried to land he went 
tumbling over from perch to perch, until finally 
he found secure footing. Within five minutes 
another cried from the doorstep—the last, least 
and loveliest of the three, judging from the grace- 
ful deportment. 

The mother bird was none of your trusting 
souls; wary and suspicious the whole spring 
through, unappreciative of interest, and scorning 
all offers of assistance. Children often react from 
parental traits, and this baby, more beautiful by 
far than all the grown-ups, was seemingly charmed 
at the hospitable reception. 

How trustingly those beautiful eyes looked in 
mine as I held him in my hand, the anxious 
mamma hovering about my face meanwhile, half 
worried, half satisfied that no harm would befall 
her darling ! 

When the church bells rang, for it was Sunday, 
how the baby listened, turning his bonnie brown 
head from side to side, wondering what it all 
meant, and undecided what to make of the alarm ! 
Then he dropped from my finger to the step be- 
side me, and down came the parent bird with his 
breakfast. He staid by all day, firm in the be- 
lief that my hand was his rightful resting place, 
and taking many alittle nap there, soothed and 
comforted by the warmth, undoubtedly. When 
the sun went to bed, and it was high time that 
baby birds should do likewise, I put him upon a 
little branch in the ‘woodbine beside the door, 
where the leaves were thick and warm, the old 
bird watching my every motion. Did she no- 
tice that the green leaves simulated her own 
manner of dropping softly and caressingly upon 
the little brown feathers, deftly hiding him away, 
like some beautiful foster mother ? When the 
red dawn flushed the east, and 


The silence stirred 

With the rapturous gush 

Of some sweet-voiced bird 
Telling the beads on its rosary, 
Its thanks for the coming day, 


I listened vainly for his eager, clamorous. voice. 


‘‘Some prowling marauder in feline guise has 
found my pretty baby,” I said; but promptly as 
the clock struck six he piped up drowsily, having 
just opened his sleepy eyes to the bright sunni- 
ness about him. 

‘Good morning, little one,” said I, as I stood 
beside him a few moments later, and out he 
hopped, his little body all a-tremble with joy at 
my presence. ‘* Peep, peep, peep !” said he, com- 
ing to me and asking as plainly as a baby could 
to be caressed and breakfasted. No doubt his 
pleasure was largely associated with the ‘loaves 
and fishes”; so long as human nature’ is subject 
to the same imperfection, who could reprove a 
mere baby for foibles which we are not at all cer- 
tain we may not possess in still larger measure 
ourselves ? ‘* The child is father to the man ”— 
has not the bird child the same right to be father 
to its parent ? 

The old bird appeared at once and offered to 
help provide the morning’s lunch. After sundry 
divings and plungings among the leaves, an un- 
lucky miller was caught, which proved only an 
appetizer, and was followed by flies and moths in 
rapid succession. By this time the parental so- 
licitude regarding my attitude toward the baby 
was somewhat ussuaged—she began to regard me 
less as a usurper of her maternal rights than a 
mutual friend. 

When the morning’s cares were over I took my 
seat upon the step and granted the oft-repeated 
request to be held, expressed so softly, so teas- 
ingly. Before noon the mother stood upon my 
hand also, and fed the bird beside her. Not fear- 
lessly at first, but with many pretenses of alarm, 
subsiding gradually as she came, not once, but 
repeatedly. While this was taking place I left 
my seat to speak with some one who had driven 
to the door, and my fearless little guest at once 
hopped from my finger to the carriage seat, the 
driver regarding him meanwhile with delighted 
astonishment. Up the birdie went by easy flights 
to the carriage top, looked placidly off upon the 
world from this point of vantage,-and finally went 
over to the horse’s back, where he called to his 
mamma to bring him a luncheon. She was hov- 
ering around, agitated and distressed over his 
strange aspirations, chiding his dangerous experi- 
ments, and begging him to leave his perch for a 
safer one. 

The family discipline was not perfect, however, 
and he made no move at acquiescence—the warmth 
was too pleasant and genial, and he boldly refused 
to yield to her entreaties. 

To quiet her fears he was gently removed, only 
to resume his unique position again and again, 
after which he dropped into the cool grass, greati~ 
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to his parent’s satisfaction. That night he was 
made secure in his woodbine bed, and for a week 
the same programme was repeated daily with 
slight variations. 

Each morning his sweet voice answered mine 
as he sought my hand, his feathers light and soft 
as those from angel wings, his breast as fair and 
white as the snows of the mountain. 

A cloudy morning was followed by one of those 
satisfying rains that fill one with content, watch- 
ing the drops trickle from every leaf and entirely 
happy in the solitude if it is shared by one we 
love—that best of all solitudes. 

My guest was safely housed from the dampness, 
and did not once venture out from his warm, 
sheltered, traceried fretwork of leaves, happy as 
one could be if he happened to be born a bird, 
the subdued, half-smothered conversations har- 
monizing with the gently falling raindrops—a 
very dream of music sounding through a mist of 
happy tears. 

Coming events were even then casting their 
shadows before. Wings were pluming for flight, 


and though I heard his peaceful twitter in the 
maples, first in this, then in that direction, during 
the week that followed, I had no heart to listen, 
for unseen wings were furling and the dark form 
of the death angel hovered near. 

My most pleasing recollection of this vireo epi- 
sode is the charming morning greeting and the 
transfer from the vine to my hand or shoulder, 
when the mother came invariably with squirming 
crumbs of comfort, administered while poising in 
the air, or standing upon my outstretched hand. 

Never once through all these happy days did 
the paternal side of the house put in an appear- 
ance. In this individual case he must have been 
an unqualified shirk, throwing the entire care of 
the family upon the grave little matron. Or was 
he quite as busy watching over the elder children, 
thus warding off all suspicion of negligence or in- 
dolence ? His lady may be more competent to 
manage the nursery; certain it is she has most 
executive ability, for I have often watched her 
industriously employed in weaving the basket 
home before the young leaves were open. 
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So absorbed is she in the domestic problem 
:3 to keep diligently about her house building, ad- 
justing foundation and rafter with many an effect- 
‘ve twitch and jerk, though a farmer was at work 
within three feet of the alder bushes she had se- 
lected. 


Mr. Bradford Torrey relates a delightful experi- 
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ence with a pair of solitary vireos which he found 
nesting in the woods. So hospitably inclined 
were they that the daily interview was soon re- 
garded as a matter of course, and was mutually 
pleasurable. 

He tells the story charmingly and enthusiastic- 
ally, as he well may, since few bird lovers are 
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blessed with a similar experience. The singular 
fearlessness is attributed to an accidental freak of 
temperament rather than to any racial peculiarity. 

At the first visit to the nest, he says, he merely 
noticed that one of the birds, presumably the fe- 
male, was on duty. But the next day she sat un- 
disturbed, without a thought of being driven from 
her post, turning her head this way and that, but 
making no sound, and showing not the least sign 
of anything like distress. When his hand was 
placed against the bottom of the nest she half 
rose to her feet, craning her neck to see what was 
going on, and settling back upon her charge as 
the hand was removed. At the next visit he 
stroked her plumage and brushed her tail feath- 
ers softly. Then putting his hand to her head, 
she pecked his finger in an extremely pretty, gen- 
tle way—half caressing—and got upon her feet 
to look under the nest, when he withdrew. 

After this he stroked the back of her head, al- 
lowed her to nibble the tip of his finger, she capt- 
uring an insect while leaning out to oversee his 
mancuvres, 

Upon his way homeward he thought how fool- 
ish he had been not to offer the little protégée 
something to eat. Accordingly he came again 
with a dainty store of bird food—plant lice from 
the rose leaves—and wetting his finger, took one 
up and held it before her. 

She seemed not to know what it meant at first, 
but soon picked it off and swallowed it, seizing 
the second promptly, and anticipating the third, 
she stepped out of the nest and accepted the rest 
from her position on an adjacent branch. ‘‘ And 
an extremely pretty sight it was—a wildwood’s 
bird perched upon a twig and feeding from a 
man’s finger,” a very counterpart in quaintness 
of my own little vireo, who did not hesitate to 
alight upon my hand and feed her own precious 
baby. : 

When his bird was familiarized with accepting 
the proffered lunch masses of ant’s eggs were 
given her, she submitting gracefully to having 
her head stroked, her wings brushed, and being 
generally overseen. 

This opened the way to further experiments, 
and when water was offered her from a silver 
spoon she dipped in her bill and drank unhesi- 
tatingly. 

Twenty-four insects were then given her, ‘‘ she 
leaning forward and welcoming the tidbits one by 
one, quite as if it was the most natural thing in 
the world for birds to be waited upon by their 
human admirers.” 

The male was more distrustful, and took to 
flight when offered a drink, upon which the fe- 
male came to the rescue, and very handsomely 


administered a well-deserved and noble reproof : 
“Oh, you cowardly dear, he'll not hurt you. 
See me now—/’m not afraid! He’s queer, I 
know, but he means well.” After this he be- 
came less suspicious, and while brooding the 
eggs in his mate’s absence condescended to par- 
take of a few morsels of food, when he settled 
back with true masculine obstinacy, and no art 
of coaxing had the least effect thereafter. ‘‘ He 
could be brave, but he was not to be coddled or 
treated like a baby—or a female.” 

How charming the acquaintance would have 
been with the birdling mites that must soon have 
replaced the eggs will unfortunately have to be 
left to the imagination, since the nest life termi- 
nated in the writer’s absence. 

Audubon, however, records a parallel case, 
where the little birds (phobes) were handled 
and fondled from their birth, and became as 
tame as canaries. He even went farther than 
this. Wishing to prove to his satisfaction that 
the same birds return yearly to the old nesting 
places, he fastened bits of silver wire about their 
legs, and trustfully bade them good-by at the 
time of the autumnal migration. Promptly with 
the spring they were home again, thus not only 
proving the truth of his theory, but delighting 
his heart with their presence. 

Partridges conceal their babies with great 
adroitness, the young creatures being subject to 
the mother’s slightest command. Indeed, the 
wood’s birds are models of family discipline, and 
our orchard and home birds might well pattern 
from them. 

It is well known how quickly a brood of young 
partridges will disappear from sight, their colors 
blending so perfectly with the tints of leaves and 
flowers and grasses that it is next to impossible 
to find them. They merely flat themselves upon 
the ground, trusting to no betrayal of confi- 
dence on the part of the good earth mother. 

I recall the joyful thrill when 1 once came upon 
a brood of these beautiful creatures—mother and 
children scratching in the dead leaves—and my 
consequent disappointment when, in obedience to 
some signal, unseen by me, they disappeared as 
effectually as if they had been spirited off to an- 
other hemisphere. No amount of search revealed 
them. After taking myself off, and waiting for 
some time in silence, at last I heard the mother 
call together her scattered flock, but I did not see 
them. They run about nearly as soon as they are 
hatched, and both nest treasures and babies re- 
ceive the most exquisite guardianship. 

An English naturalist who was overseeing his 
plowman saw a partridge run from her nest al- 
most crushed by the horse’s hoof. Being certain 
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that the next furrow must bury nest and eggs, he 
watched for the return of the plow, when to his 
great astonishment the nest, previously containing 
twenty-one eggs, was vacant. After a search he 
found the bird sitting upon the eggs under a 
hedge nearly forty rods distant from the nest, to 
which place she and her mate had removed the 
whole number in less than twenty minutes. 

Audubon saw the whippoorwill remove its eggs 
when disturbed. The bird which first discovered 
that an intruder had touched them waited for its 
mate, when each took an egg in its mouth and 
carried it off to a place of safety. 

The night hawk will also transport both eggs 
and young to some presumably safer place, and 
guard them with the most jealous assiduity, even 
at risk of life. 

One of their ground homes that came under 
my observation was in an upland pasture, the two 
eggs lying carelessly in the open field with no en- 
vironment of nest whatever, no attempt at con- 
cealment, or aught to prevent their being crushed 
by the first careless hoof. The keen instincts of 
the owner, however, detected a foreign presence, 
and at the next visit the eggs were found two or 
three rods distant, partially sheltered by the shad- 
ow of a rock. 

Farther on, where deep woods crowded to the 
highway, a curious little stranger lay at the foot 
of an old stump—a colored baby, black and 
homely as ever baby could be, lying in a shallow 
cradle where two eggs had lain a few days before. 

There is little beauty in an infant robin, but so 
piteously hideous was this nestling that the red- 
breast heir would have been magnificent beside. 
The black-billed cuckoo—for it was her nest— 
must have been wsthetically inclined, for the sur- 
roundings were chosen distinctly with an eye to 
beauty, and so near the highway that the passer- 
by might occasionally see her leave the nest. On 
rare occasions her mate came to the village, and 
in those weird, depressing tones told of rainy 
weather close by. 

But she was a brave little mother, fearless in 
the care of the one nestling, and might well be 
imitated by her English relations—poor relations 
they are in every sense of the word, that will not 
even make the effort to provide lodging and food 
for their young progeny, but palm them off upon 
other feathered people less indolent and vicious 
than themselves. 

It is said that there are none totally depraved, 
that all humanity have redeeming traits, that in 
every person the angel and the demon are com- 
bined ; yet there are those where one has the as- 
cendency, and this holds true of the birds. Long- 
man’s Magazine gives a fine account of the 


cuckoo’s well-known and seldom-seen perform- 
ance. The surprising and exceptional nature of 
this phenomenon, and in some measure also the 
difficulty of accepting the explanation usually 
given of the origin of the instinct in the young 
bird, must be held to account for the disposition 
shown to accept accounts of it with reserve. 

The story, as told by the lady who watched the 
movements of the voung cuckoo, is full of inter- 
est. The nest under observation, she says, was 
that of the common meadow pipit, and it had at 
first two eggs in it besides that of the cuckoo. 
After an interval of forty-eight hours she found 
the young cuckoo alone in the nest, and both the 
young pipits lying down the bank, about ten 
inches from the margin of the nest, but quite 
lively after being warmed by the hand. ‘They 
were replaced in the nest beside the cuckoo, 
which struggled about until it got its back under 
one of them, when it climbed backward directly 
up the open side of the nest, and hitched the 
pipit from its back on to the edge ; it then stood 
quite upright on its legs, which were straddled 
wide apart, with the claws fixed firmly halfway 
down the inside of the nest, and stretching its 
legs apart and backward, it elbowed the pipit 
fairly over the margin, so that its struggles took 
it down the bank instead of back into the nest. 
After this the demon stood a minute or two, feel- 
ing back with its wings, as if to make sure that 
the pipit was fairly overboard, and then subsided 
into the bottom of the nest. The cuckoo was per- 
fectly naked, without the vestige of a feather or 
even hint of future feathers; its eyes were not 
yet opened, and its neck seemed too weak to sup- 
port the weight of its head. 

The most singular thing of all was the direct 
purpose with which the blind little monster made 
for the open side of the nest, the only part where 
it could throw its burden down the bank. A sort 
of horror and awe filled the spectator at the ap- 
parent inadequacy of the creature’s intelligence 
to its acts, the same that we might feel at seeing 
a toothless hag raise a ghost by an incantation— 
it was horribly uncanny and grewsome. 

Has an American cuckoo ever become so thor- 
oughly demoralized as the instance above ?—nay, 
we may safely assert that New World cuckoo civ- 
ilization far surpasses the Old. Indeed, one won- 
ders why the feathered tribes did not rise in re- 
volt and annihilate all such offensive babyhood ! 
Some bird Herod should arise and protect our 
country homes from similar invasion. 

It is difficult to understand why the marvelous 
intelligence of the birds in other directions does 
not also include a detection of these impositions. 
The bird lover sees them every year in the case of 
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the cow blackbird, where uninvited guests crowd 
the rightful heirs out of life with their overgrown 
and unwelcome presence. 

Babyland is a fairyland where the flight of 
time is forgotten as we wander, but I may not 
close without mentioning another home—a house 
beautiful—away down by the river where the 
meadow grasses were green and tender. 

‘‘ Show me a sandpiper camp,” said my guest. 
‘*T have never yet met a single specimen.” 

‘Sandpipers are common,” I answered, “ but 


weet, peetweet !” in those tenderly solicitous tones 
that at once betrayed her. 

Was there ever such anxiety, such beautiful 
mother love ?—the notes so tender, ‘‘ Love’s very 
pain was sweet,” yet it was pain evidently lest we 
should disturb her darlings. 

** Listen,” I said ; “‘the nest is here. If there 
are little birds they will soon tell their wherea- 
bouts ;” and as if to prove the truth of the asser- 
tion baby voices answered, sweeter still than the 
mother’s, ‘‘ Peetweet, peetweet!” and we can- 
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the nest is a different affair. I see them now and 
then, but not often.” 

A half-mile away was a low meadow that these 
birds loved best, and wading through the deep 
grasses, carefully finding our way over marshy 
tracts and under wire fences, we were at last upon 
the river bank, where over across upon a little 
sand bar there were sure to be sandpipers. 

**Quick, quick !” I said; ‘‘there they are, 
three of them, bathing ;” and at that very instant 
something sprang up from amidst the deep wild 
grass, and with fluttering wing and many a peep 
of distress circled about our heads, crying, ‘‘ Peet- 
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tiously approached, lest we might inadvertently 
tread upon them. . 

IIere was a bit of rock heated by the sunshine, 
and down beside it, half smothered in the grasses, 
was alittle sandpiper. Dear, sweet child ! were 
the baby that soon rested in my hand my own wee 
bairnie, it could not lift its soft bright eyes to 
mine in a more confiding trustfulness! Lives 
there a heart capable of betraying such innocence, 
a hand that could touch those downy feathers 
save with extremest tenderness, an eye that could 
meet unflinchingly this baby’s eye were it incapa- 
ble of reflecting those guileless emotions ? 
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A GREAT HOME-COMING, 


3y ALBERT E. Woop. 


THE spectacle of a city holding out her mu- 
nicipal arms and welcoming her sons and daugh- 
ters will be witnessed this year in Portsmouth, 
N. H. The invitation has gone forth to all 
parts of the earth, and has been accepted with 
gratitude by the children of the staid old New 
England town, dignified by her 270 years. 

Portsmouth’s sons and daughters and sons-in- 
law and daughters-in-law and grandchildren num- 
ber many more than her own modest 10,000 in- 


- habitants, although like New York city she claims 


that Census Commissioner Porter cheated her out 
of a hundred or two. 

The children who departed from the old City 
by the Sea have also done more to make her fa- 
mous than have those who lingered by the family 
hearth. They have helped to people the West, 
have provided mayors for other cities, ministers, 
generals and poets. Their love for their pleasant 
birthplace by the Piscataqua has never grown 
cold, and the call to come home on the Fourth 
of July next will not fall on unheeding ears. 

‘‘The Return of the Sons” is the name of the 
decennial celebration which has made Portsmouth 
unique among all municipalities. The idea orig- 
inated among the Sons of Portsmouth resident in 
Boston in 1853. B. P. Shillaber, better known 
as “‘ Mrs. Partington,” had the honor of suggest- 
ing a return en masse of Bostonians who claimed 
Portsmouth as their birthplace. ‘The idea was 
pronounced capital by James T. Fields, of the 
publishing house of Ticknor & Fields. It was 
then late spring or early summer, and the rap- 
idly nearing Fourth of July was chosen as the 
day of the pilgrimage to Piscataqua’s banks. 

Meanwhile at home the town authorities and 
the family connections of the boys abroad pre- 
pared a hearty welcome. Word was sent to rela- 
tives in New York city, the West, anywhere in 
the world where a Portsmouth boy was, and he 
was everywhere. One was a Pasha in Egypt, 
but he could not unfasten his tails quickly enough 
to get home. He sent a letter instead—it, also, 
arrived too late. 

But the Boston party numbered nearly a thou- 
sand, and New York city and other places within 
reach sent several hundred more, and when the 
Fourth dawned the old city was captured by her 
own wandering children. 

A list of the names of the men who thus revis- 
ited their early homes would show many of conti- 
nental fame. There were the descendants of the 
Masons, Sheafes, Cuttses, Havens, Wentworths, 


Hales, Pickerings, Peabodys, Pendextera, Dear- 
borns — Long John Wentworth, of Chicago, 
Charles Levi Woodbury, Thomas Starr King, 
Fields and Shillaber, Benjamin F. Butler, who 
claimed relationship because he was born in the 
county, and many others long since dead. 

Very few of the men who went home at the 
first call are alive to answer the latest summons. 
The great majority of those who alighted from 
the cars of the Eastern Railroad at Frenchman’s 
Lane at early morning of the Fourth of July, 
1853, have passed beyond the memory of earth, 
and the old residents of the place recall them 
with difficulty. 

An old picture of the first Return of the Sons 
shows every man, wearing a bell-crowned silk hat, 
passing under arches through Market Street. Be- 
sides having the same hatter, they also seemed to 
have patronized the same tailor, and all were of 
exactly the same height. This wonderful picture 
adorns many front rooms in Portsmouth, and is 
the first object of interest pointed out to the vis- 
itor, taking precedence even of the family album. 

Those who marched and those who welcomed 
them that day made the link that binds these jin- 
de-siécle years with those of the eighteenth cent- 
ury. Among the marchers were men whose fa- 
thers had assisted in the capture of Fort William 
and Mary, at the mouth of Portsmouth harbor, 
the powder from which fort was burned at the 
battle of Bunker Hill in 1775. Some of the very 
old men who looked on from their windows and 
stoops had shaken hands with Washington when 
he visited the town in 1789. 

The streets through which the Sons passed 
were rich in colonial architecture, more than one 
house having a bearing upon the fight for inde- 
pendence. In fact, many of these houses still 
stand, fire having been kind to Portsmouth and 
the march of ‘ progress ” slow. 

On that day in 1853 old acquaintance was not 
forgot. Old friends, old familiar spots, shady 
nooks of childhood and the early graves of boy 
and girl comrades were visited. There were no 
tears but joyful tears, all smiles and _ holiday. 
The city strife, the disappointments, the cares, 
griefs and sober thoughts of the day before, which 
were bound to return the day after, were all for- 
gotten on this Independence Day of 1853. The 
flight of time had been checked, and all were boys 
and girls together. 

Too soon it was over, and the Sons and their 
mother parted, the former to scatter, and the 
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latter to add a new reminiscence to her long 
history. 

*« We'll come again in 63,” were the last words 
of the Sons. 

But they did not. They could not at the time 
see the war cloud which was rising in the South, 
but when 1863. came it found the Sons of Ports- 
mouth, shoulder to shoulder with the sons of 
thousands of other places, fighting for the old flag. 

When 1873 drew nigh, and the war was a mem- 
ory, and the 1853 Return a still dimmer haze in 
the minds of men, the old longing for home came 
over the absent Sons, and the wish to see her 
boys again possessed the mother. The desire to 
go home and the desire to receive were alike 
spontaneous and unanimous. 

Colonel William H. Sise was then, as now, the 
moving spirit of the reception party. He was 
Mayor in 1873, and was the man for the time. 
His most valuable aid was George W. Marston, 
now of the Public Printer’s Bureau in Washing- 
ton. Both men are born organizers, and—al- 
though their committee bore the name of all the 
solid men of the town—they arranged the pro- 
gramme, and with a few other enthusiastic helpers 
did all the work, which ended in a great success. 

Boston began early to make ready for the home- 
going. A meeting of Portsmouth men filled the 
Meionaon, one of the largest halls in the city. 
Among the moving spirits were Judge Woodbury, 
whose ancestor gaye up all his Tobago rum for 
the cause of the colonies; B. P. Shillaber, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, and others whose names were 
Boston household words, merchants’ names and 
those of public men. 

The meeting resolved to move on Portsmouth 
en masse. P. S. Gilmore’s Boston Band and the 
American Band of Providence, the crack musical 
organizations of New England, were engaged. 

The Sons of Portsmouth resident in New York 
were not behind the Boston men in enthusiasm 
or style, although much smaller in number. At 
that time—1873—Downing’s Ninth Regiment 
Band was still in the heyday of the success to 
which it had been elevated by James Fisk, Jr., 
who was killed the previous year. Nothing but 
Downing’s Band would do for the Sons of Ports- 
mouth resident in New York. 

Not only in these large cities—Boston and New 
York—were preparations made for the Return, 
although in no other city were there Sons enough 
to make a regiment, or even a company, but nearly 
every State in the Union in the latter part of 
June and the early part of July saw some man or 
men start for the New Hampshire seaport, so 
timed as to arrive in Portsmouth on the morning 
of the Fourth. 


From far-off China and Japan captains of 
Portsmouth-built ships set sail months before to 
join the returning wanderers. From all points of 
the compass to one small spot of earth the one 
word “home” alone had power to draw. 

The invitation to come home had been extended 
the winter before, so ample time was given even 
the Pasha, now old and grizzled and with only 
three tails left. Again he was obliged to decline, 
but he is believed to have been the only one who 
did so. One lone traveler started miles away from 
any railroad, in the State of Texas, and reached 
New York in time to fall in behind the Ninth 
Regiment Band as the Sons marched to the Fall 
River boat on the 2d of July. 

Men who left Portsmouth in 1861 for the front 
returned for the first time, and some of these had 
no desire to depart again from the home of their 
childhood. To show the general nature of the 
home-coming, whence came the pilgrims, one 
needed but to quote Bishop Heber’s 


‘* From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand.” 


Even the oldest inhabitant of Portsmouth felt 
young in those early days of July, 1873. The town 
was like a great bower. ‘Trees lined nearly every 
street, and at that time of year were at their 
greenest. Arches were being put up on Isling- 
ton, Congress and Market Streets, bearing the in- 
inscription : ‘Sons of Portsmouth, Welcome 
Home.” 

Houses were decorated, and as in the spring 
nearly every householder had painted his house 
white and his blinds green, the old town never 
did look so spruce before. The local band had 
practiced nightly upon the nerves of the stay-at- 
homes, and the leadei’ declared he was ‘ not 
afraid to tackle Gilmore, or Downing, or anybody 
else.” 

To his credit be it said he weakened when on 
the 3d of July the New York Sons arrived, one 
day ahead of the Bostonians. When the New 
Yorkers disembarked from a bedecked train at 
Frenchman’s Lane and marched down Islington 
Street, their magnificent band playing 


” 


‘“‘Home again, home again, from a foreign shore, 
if 


the leader of the Portsmouth Cornet Band _re- 
marked to the French horn: “I wouldn’t have 
believed it.” 

To know the full dimensions of the throb in 
your throat which interferes with your collar on 
such occasions you must be a part of the scene, 
not merely an on-looker. The returning Sons and 
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the welcoming old folks were alike thrilled by the 
music, although the musicians probably had no 
idea of the depth of feeling they stirred. Perhaps 
what added to the piquancy of the scene was the 
fact that the band of the Ninth Regiment looked 
out of place. The street was narrow, and the 
musicians walked on the road and sidewalks till 
the wider streets were reached. Their bright-red, 
gaudy uniforms and the vast volume of music 
completely overpowered the town amid the trees. 

Behind the band came the Sons—fine-looking 
men, some gray, others young, whom everybody 


=? 


remembered, as they had not been gone long. 
jut it was harder work to recall the older boys, 
those who had graduated from the highest 
school many years before, and had since learned 
that their education began when they thought it 
complete. Familiar houses and localities were 
pointed out with boyish pleasure by men old 


enough to have forgotten all else but the impres- 
sions of childhood. Astonishment was expressed 
on the march at the compressed nature of things. 
Churches which compelled awe in childhood now 
looked like toys; the pond which was an ocean 
thirty years ago now looked cramped. ‘The ob- 
jects, however, had not changed, but the eyes 
which saw them had, 

The next day was the Fourth of July, and the 
| home guards and the NewYork Sons went out to 
the western edge of town 
to meet the Boston party. 
What a train that was! 
Exaggeration only can de- 
scribe it. Two engines, 
gayly decorated, snorted 
and hissed as they stopped 
ita mile or more from the 
heart of the town. 

Then the grand parade! 
With swelling music and 
breasts, the home-comers 
marched through the old 
familiar streets. Again they 
saw Christian Shore, Puddle 
Dock and the South End. 
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Signs of welcome everywhere. Each familiar spot 
was marked and cheered. At the foot of a well- 
known hill was this: 
‘‘ Brimstone Hill, 
We love thee still.” 
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E. C. STEDMAN’S HOUSE. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich said 
that this poem was only ex- 
celled by one other, a gem of 
his boyhood days : 

** Root beer, 
Sold here.” 


Near the head of the pro- 
cession was borne a banner 
with this inscription: ‘ We 
went out from you one by 
one ; we return an army with 
banners.” Nearly every house 
was decorated, or bore a line 
of welcome. The town kept 
open house, and nearly every 
house had an honored guest 
that night, many houses hav- 
ing several guests. 

The celebration lasted three 
days, and after it was all over 
the majority of the guests 
returned to their workaday 
world. Others remained as 
long as they could, and sev- 
eral are still there. 

Ten years later there was 
another home-coming, the 
features being generally the 
sume as those just described, 
But it was not an equal suc- 
cess. Perhaps twenty years 
have to clapse before the nec- 
essary amount of enthusiasm 
can be generated. As 1853 
and 1873 reached the full 
measure of success, so it is 
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anticipated that 1893 will see 
a great home-comirtg. 

At home the people are now 
preparing for the event. Col- 
onel Sise is transfusing his 
superabundant energy into his 
committees, and Boston and 
New York Sons are agitating 
the Return. In New York the 
headquarters have been the 
hostelry presided over by the 
Rand brothers, Sons of Ports- 
mouth. George W. Rand is a 
Captain in the Seventh Regi- 
ment, and his brother Thomas 
is Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Ninth. Another military Son 
of Portsmouth in New York 
is General Fitz-John Porter. 
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In Boston the most enthusiastic Son is Henry 


C. Barnabee, of the Bostonians Opera Company. 
As Portsmouth is but fifty-six miles from Boston, 
the Portsmouth boy naturally goes to the New 
England metropolis and assists in building up the 
larger city. Therefore two full regiments will be 
recruited in Boston for the Return. 

In the West the Sons look to Postmaster Will- 
iam G. Howell of Milwaukee, a lively Portsmouth 
boy who has made his mark in the Cream City. 
Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul will all send 
delegations, and San Francisco has many de- 
scendants of Portsmouth to spare, a shipload of 
New Hampshire boys having gone there in 1849. 

When the Sons see Portsmouth in July they 
will notice the changes of the past ten years. 
The town is lighted by electricity, an innovation 
fully as unique as the railroad from Joppa to 
Jerusalem. The largest shoe factory in New Eng- 
land is now more of a boast than the Governor 
Langdon house in which Washington and Lafay- 
ette slept. But there is @ poetic vein still in the 
older parts of town. In them Celia Thaxter and 
Harriet McEwen Kimball find rich ore of poetry 
and song. 

Old St. John’s Church, perched on a hill on the 
banks of the river, overlooks a country teeming 
with lore. John G. Whittier’s ‘“‘Amy Went- 
worth,” ‘‘The Trace of Piscataqua” and “ The 
Wreck of Rivermouth ” are drawn from the in- 
spiration of the scene. Longfellow visited Aldrich, 
and next door to the Bailey house, in which 
he tarried, he found an old tavern, ‘‘ The Earl 
of Halifax ”—still there—from which Governo 
Wentworth married Martha Hilton, the maid 
of all work, making her Lady Wentworth of the 
Hali, the old rambling colonial house still stand- 
ing at Little Harbor. To this visit is due ‘‘ The 
Poet’s Tale” among the “ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn.” 

Thousands of boys the country over havé read 
Aldrich’s ‘* Story of a Bad Boy,” one of the best 
juvenile books in the language, but all do not know 
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that the incidents and accidents of that entranc- 
ing book are true, and that by going to Ports- 
mouth one may stand on the wharf where the old 
rusty Revolutionary cannons blew themselves into 
the river ; may see where poor little Pepper sailed 
away on his last excursion ; may run down High 
Street to the parade with the blazing stagecoach 
on the night before the Fourth ; and may even 
partake of the lollipops and root beer of River- 
mouth. 

The river is the everlasting joy of Portsmouth, 
und the hearts of her absent Sons turn ever fondly 
to that beautiful arm of the ocean, with its finger 
tips reaching eagerly to the mountains. Of this 
picturesque stream, with its myriad islands form- 
ing eddies and quiet pools out of the mad rush of 
the tide, a Portsmouth poet, Albert Laighton, 
sang : 

‘* Like an azure vein from the heart of the main, 
Pulsing with joy forever, 
By verdurous isles with dimpled smiles, 
Floweth my native river. 


Singing a song as it flows along, 
Hushed by the Ice King never, 

For he strives in vain to clasp a chain 
O'er thy fetterless heart, brave river! 


Singing to me as full and free 
As it sang to its dusky daughters, 

When their light canoe like a sea bird flew 
Over its peaceful waters. 


Or when by the shore of Sagaimore 
They joined in their mystic dances, 

Where the lover’s vow is whispered .now 
By the light of maiden glances. 


Oh, when the dart shall strike my heart, 
Speeding from Death's full quiver, 
May I close my eyes where smiling skies 

Bend o’er my native river!” 

No wonder the children of old Portsmouth re- 
spond in person when she invites them home. It 
is pleasant to breathe again the air of boyhood, 
and lie down in pleasant places where the day- 
dreams came. 
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‘‘Let us walk a little longer, Viggo; it is the 
last time we will be here for many a day to come ;” 
and Astrid looked pleadingly up into the grave 
face of her companion. 

‘‘] wish we were going away never to return 
any more,” Captain Bryde answered, in a low 
voice, while his eyes were gazing far off over the 
blue sound. 

The fair-haired girl at his side pressed his arm 
in silent sympathy. They stopped a moment, 
looking around them. It was so beautiful there 
in the northern part of Zealand, where the un- 
dulating woodland slopes kiss the sea-washed 
shore, and the Swedish coast is just visible in a 
bluish haze! T'he-spires and roofs of the small 
town of Helsingér were glittering in the setting 
sun, and the old Castle of Kronborg was sharply 
defined against the brilliant horizon. [low many 
a scene of wild riot or bloody strife has this an- 
cient fortress, that now barely is used as barracks, 
not witnessed during the past centuries ! and how 
many a sombre tale could its gray stone walls not 
tell of war and battle, and prisoners languishing 
and dying in the underground cells! But the 
walls are silent, and the dead do not speak. Here 
the unhappy Prince Hamlet is said to be resting 
quietly, unmindful of the troubles of life above 
him, while in the dark casemates Holger Danske, 
the hero of national legends, is believed to keep 
his faithful watch, sword in hand, soundly sleep- 
ing in time of peace, his long gray beard fast 
grown to the stone table on which he leans his 
powerful arm ; but wide awake in time. of war, 
ready to fight for his people; and then woe to the 
foes of Denmark ! 

The young officer, a tall, well-built man with a 
strong, intelligent face, moved slowly on, appar- 
ently absorbed in deep thought; the lovely, 
golden-haired girl now and then scanning his 
features with an anxious expression in her blue 


eyes. ‘I'hey passed into the wood, where the 
graceful beech varies with the white-barked 
birch and the sturdy oak, the eye once in awhile 
catching a glimpse through the thick foliage of 
the sparkling waters, the beautiful Oresund, with 
its numerous boats and gleaming sails. Deeper 
and deeper they wound their way into the cool, 
shady gloaming of the trees, where every sound 
seemed to be hushed, only a faint murmur occa- 
sionally reaching the ear from the beach below. 

Astrid’s voice broke softly upon the silence. 

‘Is this not Ophelia’s grave ?” she asked, 
pointing to a long, flat stone half hidden under 
grass and wild flowers. 

“Yes, I think so,” Captain Bryde replied, 
rather absently. 

‘Poor Ophelia !” Astrid whispered, with an 
involuntary sigh. 

The young man turned with sudden tenderness 
to the girl beside him. 

‘*My darling,” he muttered, gently, ‘‘ how 
gladly would I not keep every shadow from your 
path in life !” ° 

Astrid looked up with a bright smile, her eyes 
beaming with trustful love, as she said : 

**No shadow would frighten me if you were 
with me.” : 

The expressive eyes of the young captain grew 
dark a moment as with a passing pain, but she 
did not notice it, 

** Listen !” she exclaimed, in a low voice, as the 
song of a nightingale was heard at a distance, its 
full, rich, flutelike tones rising and sinking in 
soft cadences. ‘It sounds like a sweet farewell, 
so tender and yet so infinitely sad.” 

A young soldier came slowly up the path with 
a sun-browned fisher maiden. ‘The coquettish 
white kerchief was pushed back from her comely 
face ; his arm rested tenderly around her waist, 
whilst her wooden shoes clattered softly as an 
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accompaniment to their merry talking and laugh- 
ing. ‘The soldier stopped in front of the officer, 
and straightened himself up with the military 
greeting. 

“Ilow happy all appear to be!” Bryde re- 
marked, with a sad smile, as the echo of their 
laughter was wafted back a few moments later. 

‘*And are you not happy—the evening before 
our wedding ?” the girl asked, her fair face pale 
to her very lips. 

‘Yes, Astrid,” he answered, gravely ; ‘I am 
happy in my love for you.” 

* * * * * 2K 

It was scarcely a year since Viggo Bryde had 
first met the golden-haired Astrid. The summer 
before he had been up in Norway with his mother 
upon a visit to his sister, who was married in 
Bergen. As an only son he had lived with his 
mother, ever since his father’s death and his sis- 
ter’s marriage, a life in perfect love and sym- 
pathy. They understood each other so well, they 
loved each other so fondly, this mother and son. 
All the tenderness of his manly heart was con- 
centrated on this excellent, highly gifted woman, 
the guide and companion of his childhood and 
youth ; and the young officer was often heard to 
say, half in joke, half in earnest, that he was never 
going to marry, unless he found a woman who 
came up to the high ideal of womanhood person- 
ified in his mother. But when he had looked 
into the fair Astrid’s smiling blue eyes, and 
heard her blithe laughter, he felt something stir- 
ring in his heart that made him forget his high 
standard, until after awhile he only knew that he 
loved her. And such is human nature, that, in 
his first passion at least, he would probably have 
loved the girl just as deeply even if she had not 
been the sweet, pure woman, combining bright 
intellect with tender feeling, that she really was, 
to the infinite delight of his fond mother. They 
met and loved each other in the quaint old city 
of Bergen, where Astrid had spent some time 
with friends; and when the summer, which to 
the lovers had been so rich in happiness, was 
wearing to its close, she was to return with Mrs. 
Bryde and her son to her parents in Helsingor, 
where the young captain was garrisoned and had 
his present home. 

Ifow well he remembered that last day of their 
visit to Bergen! Ilis sister had looked rather 
sad, and his mother, who never liked to travel by 
sea, somewhat pale. But he had been so happy 
in the thought of the coming years with his 
lovely Astrid, who was soon to be his wife, that 
he hardly had noticed it. The passage had been 
fairly smooth along the Norwegian coast and 
around Skagen, where the waters are proverbially 


rough, till one night down in the Kattegat the 
passengers were frightened out of their cabins by 
the fearful ery of fire, that most dreaded danger 
of all to those on board a ship. A cargo of cotton 
that none of the travelers suspected to be there 
had caught fire; all attempts to smother it 
seemed in vain, and the water that was poured 
over the burning bales made the cotton swell and 
the danger greater. The only hope was to run 
the ship upon some point on the Swedish coast 
before it was too late. 

Captain Bryde was on the deck, firm and calm, 
with his mother and young fiancée, who hastily 
had dressed themselves and were standing pale 
and terror-stricken beside him. He tried to com- 
fort and quiet them and keep up the spirits of all 
on board, though his own heart was heavy within 
him. 

The night was black ; a strong wind was blow- 
ing, and the sea appeared as a turmoil of dark 
seething waves ; the sailors and their captain did 
their best, but suddenly there was felt a tremen- 
dous shock, followed by a terrible crash, and be- 
fore anyone realized the cause crew and passen- 
gers were struggling in the turbulent waters 
amongst the remains of the wrecked ship. Tiere- 
ing cries and heartrending moans were heard ; 
everybody was striving to save himself without 
thinking of his neighbor. Those who had not 
been killed by the explosion and were unable to 
swim went down after a short struggle, or were 
clinging to some floating plank till their strength 
forsook them; others tried to swim toward land 
without knowing which direction to take. The 
first thought of Viggo Bryde, when he again was 
lifted up to the surface of the sea, was of his 
mother and Astrid. Anxiously he called out their 
names, and in front of him he caught sight of his 
young sweetheart borne up on the waters in a last 
desperate effort, her golden hair streaming around 
her. But as with a few powerful strokes he tried 
to reach her he felt some one clutching him con- 
vulsively. 

** Viggo, save me!” he heard his mother ery, 
half frantic in her fright. As a flash of light- 
ning the terrible thought passed through his 
brain, How could he possibly save both ? Expert 
swimmer as he was, that would be beyond his 
power. He knew they were far from land, even 
if he succeeded in taking the right course. Would 
they have to die—perish miserably—all three ? 

‘“Viggo, Viggo!” Astrid’s voice was moaning 
pitifully. 

He might save her alone, perhaps; she was 
young and slim, while his mother was aged and 
heavy. 

‘** Viggo, where are you ? 


Astrid’s voice came. 
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*** VIGGO, SAVE ME!’ HE HEARD HIS MOTHER CRY.” 


to him again, faint and weak ; and without reflec- 
tion, in the wild instinct of self-preservation, he 
tore himself with a violent effort from the cling- 
ing form beside him. 

Not a groan, not a sound reached his ear, but 
in the dim, uncertain light it seemed to him as 
if his mother’s eyes, full of an inexpressible an- 
guish, were gazing into his; yet when he turned 
abruptly nothing but the dark waters was visible 
around him. 

I{e reached Astrid and caught her in his arms 
in the last moment, just before her strength was 
leaving her; and he swam and swam with her, 
floated and struggled, till his brain was reeling, 
his limbs stiff and aching, and consciousness al- 
most departing. 

In the early daybreak they were found by 
Swedish fishers, who brought them to land and 
cared well for them. Nothing was ever heard 
again of Mrs. Bryde. She had shared the fate 
of the greater part of the passengers and crew 
who lost their lives that fatal autumn night. 
sut in the brightness of the day, as in the 
nightly hours, Viggo Bryde saw continually those 
dim eyes, full of anguish and reproach, those 
eyes that in days gone by always used to meet 


his with love and tenderness. And he had not 
tried to save her, even at the expense of his own 
life and that of the girl nearest to his heart ! 
That was the thought which tortured him, and 
often in the stillness of his lonely room wrung a 
deep groan from his breast, suffering almost be- 
yond human comprehension. And he grew silent 
and gloomy, a dark*shadow settling over him, 
that nothing seemed able to dispel, not even the 
presence of his fair young sweetheart. He could 
not speak to anyone of this memory, that day 
and night kept weighing on his,heart, though he 
felt at times as if he had to cry it out—tell it to 
the whole world—to save his reason. 
* * * * * a 

He was restlessly pacing his room in Kronborg 
the night before his appointed wedding day, after 
he had left Astrid. 

Yes, he was going to marry now, to live and 
endeavor to forget and to be happy! But would 
he not first have to blot out the memory of the 
mother who had loved him so dearly, and to whom 
he had not stretched out one finger in her hour 
of death ? He felt it in his inmost heart—never 
again could life be anything but a misery he had 
to bear, perhaps for long years to come. What 
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right had he even to unite this fair young creat- 
ure, his golden-haired Astrid, with his dark fate ? 
He opened the window and leaned out; the air 
was soft, the sky bright with stars, and a cooling 
breeze fanned his burning temples. He seized 
his military cap, and passed down the silent cor- 
ridors of the old fortress, out into one of the nar- 
row courtyards. A young officer came strolling 
up toward him. 

“Ts it you, Bryde,” the other exclaimed, 
gayly, “lucky chap, who are going to be mar- 
ried to-morrow and be off on a wedding trip, as 
I hear, while another fellow has to pine here far 
away from the capital, the only fit place to live 
in?’ and the young officer sighed heavily. 

But to his surprise Captain Bryde did not seem 
to hear him. Without an answer, he continued 
his way out on the bastions facing the water, 
where the lighted lanterns on the ships and 
yachts gleamed like stars. 

Not a sound was heard from the fortress ; all 
was silent and quiet ; only the measured steps of 
a sentinel were echoed in the stillness of the 
night. In his restless wandering Viggo Bryde 
passed the spot where the melancholy Hamlet is 
said to be buried. The young captain stopped 
a moment, gazing at the flagstone that covers the 
grave. 

‘‘What was Hamlet’s suffering compared to 
mine ?” he thought, bitterly. ‘* What was his 
torture beside mine ?” 

Was it the wind sighing, or did he hear a voice, 
sad and solemn, whispering these words in his ear, 


** You suffer now as I suffered once. We under- 
stand each other—we members of life’s great suf- 
fering brotherhood ; yet through darkness are we 
led to light ” ? 

Viggo Bryde lifted his head, startled, as if ex- 
pecting to see the shadow of his great, unhappy 
countryman rise before him, pale and sorrowful. 
But all was still, only a gentle breeze stirring the 
air over the grave hallowed by the memory of 
human tragedy. The young man turned wearily 
toward the sea. 

‘*Oh, mother, mother,” he muttered, brokenly, 
**T would gladly have laid down my life for you ! 
Will you try to forgive me? It was but a mo- 
ment’s madness overshadowing my brain in that 
horrible night!” and the words were low and 
mournful, while his eyes stared vacantly out into 
the starlit night. 

But what was that ? <A face far away, hover- 
ing over the dusky waves ; a gentle, smiling face 
—his mother’s face ! not with eyes glazed and full 
of anguish, that had haunted him for days and 
nights through all these weary months, but gaz- 
ing at him with tenderest love and forbearance. 
Yes, he felt it—he knew it—she had forgiven 
him—she understood it all now; and stretching 
out his arms into the summer night, he made a 
quick step over the rampart and sank without 
a sound—his head striking with a heavy thud 
against one of the projecting stones at the foot 
of the wall—down into the deep, cool waters, that 
softly closed about him, forever quieting this 
troubled spirit and poor suffering heart. 
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By CHAMPION BISSELL. 


BEAUTIFUL mornings are a part of the economy 
of nature. They are always happening except 
upon the west coast of Ireland, in the Hebrides, 
and in Kerguelen’s Land ; as to which latter lo- 
cality the statement is made that it rains there 
three hundred days in the year, and that the sky 
is cloudy during the remaining sixty-five. But 
this particular morning was unusually brilliant 
and sparkling. There had been a smart rain dur- 
ing the night, and the sky was washed clean of 
vapors. The Mediterranean leaped and sparkled 
in innumerable points of diamond light under the 
beams of the sun coming over the Atlas Mount- 
ains of Africa. 

Rising shortly before daybreak at Sorrento, I 
had made the run to Capri in the sailboat of a 
native of the island, who volubly insisted on the 


prerogative thus conferred upon him of conveying 
the signor back again at evening, or whenever tlie 
signor might wish. As for himself, the pilot, he 
could employ his time as the signor might dic- 
tate, yet without expense to the signor; the only 
charges, be it well understood, being for the con- 
veyance to and fro in the humble bark that had 
the honor to carry his excellency. 

I made no objection to this report of the Ca- 
prean Committee on Plan and Scope. I have 
found it better on my travels among the Latin 
races to accept rather than to combat or vary 
propositions which at the outset appear halfway 
reasonable. So on disembarking at the rude jetty 
from the hillock at the base of which one could 
catch a glimpse of Naples, not yet basking in the 
full glare of sunshine, and the giant mass of Ve- 
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suvius heaped up against tlie sky, over against 
Portici and buried Pompeii, | made my way to 
an inn that nestled under the hills, and ordered 
breakfast—figs, eggs, a flask of Chianti and coffee. 

‘*¢ Perhaps,” I said to myself, ‘‘ their coffee may 
be endurable. It’s a chance; but I would rather 
take such a chance at almost any auberge or cab- 
aret in Europe than at the majority of preten- 
tions hotels of the inland United States.” 

Having commanded breakfast, I looked for « 
commodious bathing nook among the rocks over- 
looking the Mediterranean. At last I discovered 
a charming spot, where the rocky edges were 
clean and bold, and the clear water sufficiently 
deep for a plunge by the strongest of divers, with- 
out danger of striking his head on a sunken ledge. 
A reference to my guidebook showed me that I 
was in immediate propinquity to the Baths of 
Tiberius. 

At once there rose up before me the colossal 
structures which Suetonius labored to describe. 
The phantom of the worn-out, imperial voluptu- 
ary took shape, and sat on a bench of stone over- 
looking the great square pool in which young men 
from the neighboring shores went through those 
abominable exercises for which Tiberius paid 
them so liberally, and for inexpertness in which 
daylight was so quick to be let in between their 
heads and shoulders. 

‘* Tiberius !” I exclaimed to myself—‘‘ Tiberius ! 
I wonder if he -was as bad as Suetonius makes 
him out ?” 

‘Much worse ; but with extenuating circum- 
stances, which that solemn old prig Suetonius 
omits to mention,” said a voice at my elbow. 

I turned at once, and saw on the rocky ledge at 
my side a handsome man not much over forty, of 
elegant figure, and whose face showed a clear 
Grecian profile. His hair was long, and inclined 
to curl. He met my surprised glance, and said : 
*“T am desolated to have disturbed you; but I 
heard your question, and I answered it because 
I am better qualified to answer it than either 
yourself or any of the inhabitants of this charm- 
ing island, who are for the most part deplorably 
illiterate.” 

Involuntarily drawing slightly away from this 
mysterious stranger, I said: ‘* Thanks for your 
courteous reply ; and whom have I the honor to 
address ?” 

‘*Not a pickpocket from the Champs-Elysées, 
or from the streets of Palermo or Naples,” was 
the answer. ‘I lack the indifference of the lat- 
ter, and the Parisian is the despair of imitators. 
Your life and your watch are both alike safe and 
sacrosanct from me. The fact is—really, the fact 
is, that my name is Lucius Apuleius.” 


**T am delighted to make your acquaintance,” 
said I; ‘‘and almost equally so to find that such 
ancient and illustrious names, cognomens as well 
as prenomens, have descended to our day.” 

‘But my cognomen and prenomen have not 
descended,” courteously insisted the stranger. 
‘My marriage with the elegant and wealthy 
yet somewhat advanced Pudatilla, which in- 
volved me in such a troublesome prosecution, 
was not fruitful. No, I am the Apuleius whose 
writings the doctrinaires of our literature classify 
as in the brazen age, and therefore inferior to 
those of Cicero and Julius the first Cesar.” 

‘Oh, come now, really,” I exclaimed, startled 
into the use of the vernacular, ‘‘ you don’t expect 
me to believe ¢hat !” 

‘**T don’t expect anybody to believe anything,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ that is opposed to his experience— 
to speak in the language of the schools, that con- 
tradicts his inductions ; but I submit that there 
may be experiences to which you may never have 
attained, and inductions to which you may be as 
yet a stranger. Now, if Colonel Olcott sat where 
you sit he would accept my statement, and at 
once question me as to the status of theosophy 
under the Antonines the Cesars.” 

«© And you would answer him ?” 

‘‘ That his so-called theosophy is only a debased 
form of Platonism that strayed off and got itself 
lost beyond the Indus after Alexander of Mace- 
don had, according to Arrian, opened up the 
country to the Western philosophy. The term 
theosophy is a misnomer. We men and women 
may profitably use and enjoy wisdom, but we have 
no use for God-wisdom. In fact, to postulate 
Deity is to beg the question. But I fear I weary 
you.” 

‘« By no means, Mr. Apuleius,” I replied, ‘ if, 
indeed, i may call yeu so; but [ ordered break- 
fast half an hour ago, and I see that my host is 
beckoning to me that it is ready. Will you do 
me the honor to share the meal with me, and 
crush a flask of Chianti? I am told one gets 
quite tolerable Chianti on this island.” 

‘‘T will sit down at your table with much 
pleasure,” replied the stranger, ‘but I cannot 
share your meal. The fact is that our physical 
conformations differ. You undergo waste of tis- 
sue, and therefore must replenish. I dispensed 
with tissue in the latter half of what people now 
call the second century, as to the dating of which, 
including the abolition of our venerable A. U. ¢., 
I suffer a profound grief mingled with abhorrence. 
We used to date from a great event—the founding 
of an immense city, a point from which forever 
thereafter should radiate enormous and coercive 
human activities ; the Western World now dates 
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from the birth of a person who was executed as 
a political suspect. But pardon me—I fear I 
wound your prejudices.” 

** By no means,” I said. ‘ A new era certainly 
began at that time, and it is convenient to reckon 
from it ; yet for that matter new eras are always 
beginning, and time is but a relative term at the 
best. But,” I continued, as we sat down at the 
well-filled table and my landlord filled my cup 
with coffee, ‘‘ you were not always so abstemious 
as this.” 

‘*Mehercle! no,” replied my companion. ‘I 
was a famous trencherman and friend of Bacchus 
until the time when I availed myself of the great 
secrets of wisdom, and became what I am to-day. 
In giving those superb banquets for which Romans 
were famous I spent a million sesterces before I 
was thirty-five. After my marriage, which re- 
stored my fortunes, my table enjoyments dimin- 
ished. Even the best of women fail to appreci- 
ate choice cookery ; their taste runs to sweets and 
trash ; and not one in a hundred can tell Locrine 
wine from Falernian, But it is now something 
over seventeen hundred years since I have placed 
either food or wine within my lips.” 

I looked at him wonderingly. 

‘* Lay your hand on my sleeve,” said he. 

I did so, and was conscious of a sustained yet 
gentle thrill, that seemed like the reminiscence 
of the recurrent shocks imparted by an electric 
wheel of moderate power, such as are exhibited 
in parlor magic. Nor did I receive an impression 
of muscle or bone in the arm, ‘There was indeed 
the usual curve of the limb, but while my hand 
rested on something material, it gave no hint of 
flesh and blood ; it seemed impalpable and mys- 
terious ; a cool cura seemed to exhale from and 
linger about it. Apuleius observed the expression 
of my face, and said: ‘‘ Look at my feet.” 

I then for the first time observed that my guest 
was barefoot. lis feet were delicately shaped, 
and not cramped by the compression of shoes. 

“Do you abhor our modern footgear so much ?” 
I inquired. 

‘It is certainly far inferior to the ancient san- 
dal,” he replied ; ‘‘and it has this effect, that it 
distorts the feet of entire nations. The human 
foot is naturally a piece of beautiful mechanism, 
and as pleasing in its curves and other lines as the 
hand or bosom. But [ might put up with the mod- 
ern shoe, were it not that my very existence depends 
upon my connection with the cnormous magnetic 
and electrical battery which you call the earth. 
During so many hours daily my frame must come 
in contact with the soil of our great mother, who 
indeed grants me a fresh birth with each dawn 
as I rise from her cool and dewy embrace with 


that renewed vigor described in the story of An- 
teus.” 

‘Then are you indeed a sort of electrical ma- 
chine ?” I inquired. 

** Every form of organized existence is a ma- 
chine,” said he, ‘since a machine is anything 
that executes the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. ‘lhe immense majority of organisms are 
of gross texture and grossly sustained ; but the 
finer ones that result in thought and celestial as- 
pirations may be almost infinitely refined beyond 
the methods of the laborers and the voluptuaries 
who form the two opposite pales of human society. 
The results of all sustentation, all nourishment, 
are strictly bounded, and consist merely in keep- 
ing up a certain definite amount of force. Where 
is this force ? You raise yourarm. How is this 


? 


done ? Something, somewhere between your stom- 
ach and your brain, tells your arm to lift itself ; 
the muscles obey, yet these muscles are essentially 
collocations of lifeless matter, mere atoms of nitro- 
gen, potash, hydrogen, oxygen, what not. There 
is within all, over all, a simulacrum, a shell, a 
breath of infinite tenuity, yet of immense ulti- 
mate power, that ¢s the organism, and depends 
for its existence on the impalpable resources which 
we group together under the name of force. This 
force you can neither weigh nor measure by any 
of the rules of extension, yet it exists, and through 
it all the work of the world is done. 

“If you stretch a square beam across a chasm,” 
he continued, ‘it forms a bridge over which you 
may safely cross. When the chasm is wide, the 
beam bends throughout its entire length in the 
most beautiful of all curves. Midway between 
the two ends of the beam all the atoms above the 
centre are crushed and broken in, one upon the 
other; all the atoms below the centre are also 
crushed and torn away by the strain, one from the 
other. Those above the centre are jammed down, 
those below the centre are pulled away, yet the 
beam continues to be a safe bridge. Where is 
the line of safety ? It is the infinitesimally thin, 
tenuous, almost abstract filament that extends 
between the crush of matter on one side and the 
strain on the other. That which is above and 
that which is below add no strength to the bridge ; 
they are only dead weight. A man is thus con- 
stituted. Bridging the chasm between life and 
death, he is crushed on one side and pulled on 
the other, and only an infinitesimal portion of 
himself really escapes the stress, and then only 
fora time. That portion I have rescued from the 
abyss ; the rest has long since vanished.” 

** Might I inquire ” I began, hesitatingly. 





‘You certainly may,” said my companion. 
** You were about to ask me how such results are 























obtained : « comparative immortality, a duration 
of consciousness coeval with that of the forces of 
this planet, of which we are the children, as she 
is the child of the sun. You, with your intelli- 
gence fed with the fleshpots of Capri, could not 
comprehend the processes. ‘The person whom you 
Christians profess to imitate, and do not, is said 
to have declared : ‘This kind goeth not out but 
by prayer and fasting!’ Enlightened by medita- 
tion over the sublime doctrines of Plato, and 
strengthened by the exegesis of Proclus, I under- 
went my translation, as I style it, in the Thebaid 
of Upper Egypt, at a point far up in the solemn 
hills and solitudes of that birthplace of priests 
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‘‘ Noteworthy advances in the science of elec- 
trics have been recently made by Edison in the 
United States,” I said. ‘* Probably you have 
heard of him.” 

‘**T certainly have,” replied my mysterious coia- 
panion. ‘* Edison is an ingenious artisan; but 
his constructions are merely those of art. His 
science is infantile and as yet without a soul. It 
lacks the great informing power ; its results are 
meagre and all on the material side. Ile has 
never caught a glimpse of the spiritual force of 
the great motors. Now, ail motion is in its incep- 
tion spiritual. ‘T’o put matter into motion, the 
particles of the body to be moved, in human ma- 





THE VIEW OF VESUVIUS AND THE BAY OF NAPLES, FROM CAPRI. 


and philosophers whose mastery of natural forces 
produced even in remote ages phenomena that 
rivaled the alleged miracles performed by Moses. 
The process required years. As my grosser tis- 
sues departed the finer electric sympathies with 
our Mother Earth, our great reservoir and battery, 
arrived. Finally the day came when I went forth 
into the social world again, as I am now, neither 
eating nor drinking, undergoing no waste which is 
not replaceable at once, and always just as soon as 
it is needed, from the earth’s surface. In fact, 
while Iam in contact with the earth any deficiency 
of vital fluid must be made up instantly, so long 
as the law of the equilibrium of forces endures.” 


chineries, must be brought in contact with some 
other already moving particles; the parts must 
visibly touch, cogs must impinge on the inner 
surfaces of grooves. How different is nature! 
Where are the cogs of the wheel on whose periph- 
ery revolves the mighty mass of Sirius? What 
catapult has shot forth Groombridge No. 1,200 on 
its never-ending and never-tiring journey of two 
hundred miles a second through the infinite ce- 
lestial spaces? You say all this is free motion 
and leads to nothing; that useful results are 
only obtained when friction comes in; that the 
plow must collide with the ground in order to 
turn it over and fit it to raise grain; that the 
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type must strike and press into the paper before 
the thought or the story can be duplicated for 
the public. Granted; but the main point is to 
bring forth the hidden recipe for a universal and 
invisible motor of which a faint attempt to pro- 
duce an imitation is being made by harnessing 
Niagara Falls.” 

‘‘Why don’t we harness Vesuvius ?” was my 
question. We had left the breakfast table, and 
from the balcony of the inn were looking over to- 
ward the mainland beyond Sorrento, beyond Cas- 
tellamare, far beyond these, to where on one side 
of Portici rose lazily a tower of thin smoke from 
the summit of the sleeping giant volcano. 

‘*Too much stress is placed upon Vesuvius,” 
said Apuleius. ‘‘The conditions that prevail 
under yon mountain are precisely such as prevail 
under this spot, under all spots on the planet. 
Vesuvius, Etna, the other breathing holes, are 
only safety valves. Why harness Vesuvius, when 
we have innumerable Vesuvii at our right and 
left hand ? We have only to link the positive and 
the negative which always coexist directly above 
us and below us, no matter where we are. To 
accomplish this, a series of spiritualized intelli- 
gences must be trained, not by using luxurious 
diet and attending lectures, but by meditation 
during long periods of abstinence, and deep and 
patient investigation.” 

*« And suppose we should thus unchain Vesuvius 
here and there by unskillfal hands ?” . 

“It would hardly be possible that unskilled 
hands should do this. But these forces have 
never been understood. Notice what Pliny said 
about the great explosion that wrecked those two 
cities over at the east of us. That wreckage was 
a terrible blow to civilization. It disheartened 
our progressive philosophers who were laying 
plans for the improvement of the race; it encour- 
aged the base and pessimistic school, and kept up 
the breed of Neros, Caligulas and Domitians. 
Men despaired of the future of Italy where such 
cataclysms were possible, and outside of Italy no 
world existed either for statesmen or philosophers. 
Gaul, Spain, Thrace, were merely nurseries to 
breed soldiers for the legions. Then, too, the 
gradual recession of the sea from the mainland 
has terrified the community from year to year, 
from generation to generation. Look over at 
Castellamare, now a mile from the water, and the 
castle was built upon the water’s edge. Hence 
its name. And Portici, too, far inland, where 
the composer places the sea fisher Masaniello. 
A sea fisherman to-day in Portici would need a 
special train to convey him to and from his daily 
duties on the beach. This gradual recession of 
the waters marks the inevitable doom of the 


planet ; its water will at last disappear, and with 
the water the atmosphere. Our dead moon has 
only anticipated our own dread destiny.” 

«« Yes,” I remarked, “this is getting to be an 
old story.” 

‘“Tt has been for a long time somewhat tire- 
some to me,” said the Roman. ‘‘ Even as long 
ago as the days when our Manilins wrote, who 
was the first man to write an astronomical treatise 
in verse and turn the celestial cosmos through the 
cogs of what you might call a poetical gristmill, 
it was observed that our planet -:as drying up. 
But these old-time philosophers and poets imag- 
ined that fire, and not frost, was to be the cause 
of the ending of everything. They had not yet 
grasped that immense truth that heat is life and 
cold is death—although this is proclaimed in 
every hearse that passes. Therefore Manilius 
winds up his hexameters with the conflagration 
of the universe : 

‘**Tpse suas ether flammas sufferre nequiret, 
Totus et accenso mundus flagraret olympo.’* 


Now modern science starts a universe with a con- 
flagration, a fire mist, conducts us through all the 
sublime workings of the nebular hypothesis, and 
after millions on millions of years have rolled by 
lands us in the silent tomb of thenceforward eter- 
nal frost.” 

** We don’t reac Manilius now in our academies 
and colleges,” said I. 

Apuleius laughed. ‘‘ We didn’t read him much 
in the days of the empire. The men voted him 
a bore, and the ladies preferred Horace in the 
atrium and Catullus and Martial on the quiet, so 
to speak. And yet all over the world to-day, 
every year, the people who consult the almanac 
find on its first pages the signs of the zodiac laid 
out on the figure of a disemboweled citizen of for- 
bidding appearance, precisely as our old friend 
Manilius charted them, long before almanacs were 
dreamed of. If you don’t believe me look at his 
Second Book, verses 455 to 465 : 


‘** Tn quis precipuas toto de corpore vires 
Exercent. Aries caput est ante omnia princeps 
Sortitus, censusque sui pulcherrima colla 
Taurus: et in geminos wquali brachia sorte 
Scribuntur connexa humeris: pectusque locatum 
Sub cancro est: laterum regnum scapuleque leonis: 
Virginis in propriam concedunt ilia sortem : 
Libra regit clunes: et scorpios inguine gandet: 
Centauro femina accedunt: capricornus utrisque 
Imperitat genibus: crurumque humentis aquari. 
Arbitrium est: piscesque pedum sibi jura reposcunt.’ 


He locates the whole family, Aries, Taurus, and 
so on, precisely as you find them in the ‘ Farmers’ 


*** Astronomicon,” V. 743-4. 
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Almanac’ of 1893. This being so, let us have a 
little more audible silence as to the ‘march of 
mind’ during the centuries.” 

‘Don’t dispute the march of mind!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘See how much more you know now 
than when you wrote your amusing novels, and 
defended yourself in court from the accusation 
of witchcraft arising out of your marriage with 
the widow Pudatilla. Mr. Weller had not then 
enlightened the world as to the danger of marry- 
ing widows. Admit now that you have learned 
a great deal since then.” 

‘‘T admit,” answered the Roman, ‘ that I have 
kept up with the times, and know about as much 
as the generality of young scholars, scientists and 
writers of the present day. The young are always 
the real elders in point of acquirement. But even 
then I have not gained a great deal. Knowledge 
is simply accumulative. It does not greatly pro- 
liferate. Intellectual bacilli are rare. We have 
a stock of information and conclusions ; but at 
any given moment we can only use a certain pro- 
portion or amount of them, and these we must 
always take from the top, just as they occur to 
our memory and come within our grasp. We 
have harnessed steam and electricity, but we have 
lost certain secrets of mechanism. No one now 
could contract to duplicate the columns of Kar- 
nak, in Upper Egypt. We navigate better ; but 
we have made no improvements in morals or in 
social science. I think the modern systems of 
justice treat malefactors with less skill. For one 
thing, there are more malefactors to the hundred 
than there were under the Antonines. The world 
has gained immensely in mathematics ; but the 
principal result is a deluge of statistics, which 
benefits nobody but the printers and papermak- 
ers. In literature there is a retrogression, Very 
much more is written, and nearly all is very bad 
both as to style and relation to nature and fact. 
Tell me now, is there in modern amatory litera- 
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WHeEN the stirring pageantry of the Naval Re- 
view and the “ bloodless warfare” of the ma- 
neuvres were in progress countless stories were 
told along the shores of the havoc wrought by 
the electric search light. Romantic walks on 
lonely beaches are disturbed by a flash from the 
deep. Night is turned into day, and Chanticleer 
feels in duty bound to apprise his neighbors of the 
fact. The gas burning on parades and sea walls 
pales its ineffectual glare, and the dazzled, wink- 
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ture anything to surpass my delineation of the 
loves of Lucius and Fotis—I mean in the direction 
of absolute instinctive passion ?” 

‘* Nothing,” I said, ‘‘except that Byron’s idyl 
of Don Juan and Haidee might be regarded as an 
equivalent.” 

‘* Granted,” replied the Roman ; “ but candidly 
now, is or is not my ‘ Legend of Psyche’ still the 
model for poets as to the portraiture of virginal 
love, unsullied by animalism ?” 

“Tt certainly is!” I exclaimed, “and deserves a 
better fate than to be made the means by which 
so many wretched rhymesters have dumped their 
sentimental rubbish on the public.” 

‘So much for your literature of love,” said 
the Roman, ‘‘in which the former age must al- 
ways, and perpetually, surpass the latter, since it 
has « fresher theme, and handles it with greater 
naturalness. Now, where are your poems of war, 
of adventure, of heroism ? Plainly you haven’t 
any. In the science of living, too, of extracting 
the greatest amount of comfort and happiness out 
of Mother Earth, you have lost ground. The 
common people endure greater misery ; the upper 
classes are strangers to the grand luxury enjoyed 
by our patricians under the empire. Europe is 
worn out as to its material resources ; but happily 
in my environment of material limitations I am 
independent of its vicissitudes. I don’t know so 
much about America ; but if a continent takes its 
notions of gastronomics from a McAllister, and 
of statesmanship and oratory from a Depew, it 
must be in a parlous condition. But your boat- 
man signals that a storm is coming, and that you 
had better get back to Naples. As for me, I am 
due at Rome at two P.M. to consult with his holi- 
ness at the Vatican. I have just time. Farewell, 
my patient friend; and should you ever wish to 
discuss such topics as these of to-day, or others, 
come to this same nook again, and wish for my 
appearance. I will attend.” 
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ing watchers of the strange lights from the sea 
are unfeignedly thankful when the beams are 
turned in some other direction. So far they 
have experienced its prose, now they may hope 
to see something of what may well be called its 
poetry. The weird mystery of its ever-changing 
effects, whose infinite variety is constantly pre- 
senting familiar objects in a new aspect, the 
strong light and shade of its pictures, and the 
rapidity with which they succeed one another, 
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combine to produce on their observer an impres- 
sion as lasting as it is impossible of exact repeti- 
tion. 

The advantages or disadvantages of the search 
light in the dread event of war belong most de- 
cidedly to the ultra-prosaic side of its character. 
Experts are at variance on the question, and ex- 
pressing the hope that it will long remain of 
purely academic interest, we are content to leave 
it in their hands. We are concerned only with 
the strange effects of light and shade and the pe- 
culiar tricks of form and color which are produced 
by the use of the light, and which would presum- 
ably be the same in time of war as in these “ pip- 
ing times of peace.” 


fitted, like her consorts and the vessel whose 
light has broken so mysteriously upon our dark- 
ness, with a search light of her own. ‘This will 
be quickly brought into play, and its beams in 
their turn will dart hither and thither across the 
dark waters in search of the ship from which the 
strange light flashed. In this progress the beams 
will cross and recross the lights of other ships, 
and will show at one minute dazzlingly opaque 
and the next as a transparent film. Every eye is 
turned to the quarter whence the first light flashed 
upon us. If the light come from a torpedo boat 
and fortune favor us we shall sight the boat in a 
few minutes, but it may be an hour or even more 
before we do so, for her commander, if he wished 
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Whatever effect is produced by the light on ob- 
servers on the shore is certainly not lessened when 
the search light is brought to bear upon observers 
at sea. From how near or far none of us on the 
ship can do more than guess, a beam of light 
shoots hither and thither over the dark surface of 
the ocean. Suddenly the beam is lost, and in 
place of it we see a bright and blazing star. 
And then all the air is filled with a blinding 
light, apparently circling round and round, and 
forming a pathway direct to the star from which 
it comes. It is only fora moment. As suddenly 
as it came upon us it has gone, and we feel that 
even at sea, where night can be dark, we have 
never known before what darkness meant. 

Probably our ship is one of a squadron, and is 
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to escape detection, would naturally avoid the di- 
rect path of the light from his ship. But, sooner 
or later, telling blue black against the light be- 
yond her, we catch sight of the low-lying boat, 
which is passing through a beam and is speeding 
toward us. Now, in time of war, would be the 
‘psychological moment ” for the guns. But we 
are anxious only to keep the on-coming boat under 
observation. She is traveling fast, and we have 
to shift the light rapidly. Once again the beam 
falls upon the water, but it catches only the stern 
of the stranger, making it tell as light gray against 
dark. Nearer and nearer hastens the boat, dart- 
ing this way and that in a vain endeavor to elnde 
the blinding ray of ghostly light which follows 
her relentlessly. The weird mystery deepens as 
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THROWING THE SEARCILT LIGHT ON AN ATTACKING TORPEDO BOAT. 


the space between us grows less, and distance, 
form and color are distorted and lost. As often 
as not we see from behind the light the boat 
which it is covering, as though it were traveling 
in the air or upon the bulwarks of our own ship. 

Weird and startling as is this effect, it is far 
surpassed by that which is given by the search 
light when it throws, as it often does, huge shad- 
ows on the sky. Not every state of the atmos- 
phere is favorable to this phenomenon. Fog or 
smoke must be present in the air, which will then, 
being made opaque or semi-opaque, take the im- 
print of a shadow almost as surely as a blank wall 
on shore. Just in the same way one often sees on 
the water, when the sun is shining, the sharp 
shadow of a ship, formed where there is foam, 


though as a rule the water, being as transparent 
as the air, will not take a shadow. The same 
thing takes place with the search light, only, the 
light being so much nearer to the object than are 
the clouds upon which the shadow is thrown, the 
shadow often appears many times larger than the 
original, and a tiny boat will give a shadow mov- 
ing along the clouds like a gigantic ghost ship. 
Another curious trick of shadow is played by 
the search light when the shadow is thrown upon 
a cliff or upon another ship. In that case, owing 
to the concentration of light, the shadow stands 
out by force of contrast apparently intensely 
black. The general weirdness, and destruction 
of form and distance, play their part in the illu- 
sion, no doubt. But when the shadow is that of 





FLASH-LIGHT ILLUMINATIONS AT A NAVAL REVIEW, 
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a small boat it is difficult at first to say which is 
substance and which shadow. So complete is 
the illusion at times that Admiral Sir Nowell 
Salmon, in the early days of search lights in the 
English Navy, once chased what he thought was 
another boat under the cliffs of Milford Haven, 
only to find after he had gone a considerable dis- 
tance that he was pursuing the shadow of his own 
torpedo boat. 

If instead of looking from behind the beam of 
light we look across it from any distance, another 
curious trick of shadow is to be seen: the masts 
and yards of a vessel caught in the beam will cast 
a shadow on a cliff or coast a mile or more away, 
and will even, under peculiar circumstances, tell 
on the beam itself as deep-blue bars along the 
silvery gray. The beam is actually straight, but 
sometimes from a distance it takes the form of a 
sligit white curve athwart the sky. Of course 
this is another illusion, due, in all probability, to 
the refraction of the light in passing through the 
different layers of atmosphere, more or less moist. 

Strangest, in some ways, of all the spectral ef- 
fects of light and shade which the search light 
gives is one which was often displayed at the 
Naval Review—though it would hardly be fair to 
take the apparatus used there as fully illustrating 
the powers of those in use in the navy. Falling 
upon the water, the beam of light is reflected to 
the sky in the wildest, weirdest manner. Some- 
times one edge of the beam comes out sharply and 
the other is lost, more often the whole is vague 
and blurred, but always the scene is weird almost 
beyond description. 

Just as shell may be answered by shell, and a 
torpedo attack be returned in kind, so may flash 
be responded to by flash, and beam meet beam. 
In warfare the search light should prove very use- 
ful in keeping under observation an attacking 
boat, and one’s first thought is she would inevi- 
tably serve as a splendid target for gunz fired 
from behind the light. But what if the attacking 
boat could turn ona search light as well as the 
attacked ? Everything would then appear blurred 
and uncertain to the gunners, who would be in 
an even worse predicament than the Bisley marks- 
man with the sun in his eyes. 

It would be impossible to describe the effects of 
color produced by the search light when turned 
directly toward an observer, some of which are, 
of course, common to are lights under all circum- 
stances. The normal ray is a silvery white, but 
when the light burns badly the ray appears sur- 
rounded by prismatic colors, among which violet 
is predominant. Asa rule, those portions of the 
ship using the light that are caught in the ray 
stand out in a beautiful rose pink. The water, 


where the light touches it, seems an intense, al- 
most buttercup yellow fringed with emerald 
green, and shading off into deep blue-black shad- 
ow. No painter has yet attempted to grapple 
with these changing hues and strange effects. 
They are vivid almost beyond belief, and add in 
no slight degree to the poetry of the search light. 
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By GeorGe C. HURLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Ir is ten years since Russia occupied the Transcaspian 
region, which covers 220,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of about 300,000. Most of these are Turkomans, who 
are partly nomads, partly settled in villages. They are 
giving up their wild independence, and are paying more 
attention to agriculture and to other industries. The min- 
erals furnished in increasing quantities are salt, naphtha, 
asphalt, sulphur, lignite and coal. 


Tue desiccating process continues in Russian Turkestan. 
The rivers are becoming more shallow; the glaciers de- 
crease, and the lakes shrink in area; the moving sands 
gain in many places on the fertile country, and the ex- 
tremes become more marked in the winter and summer 
temperatures. The counteracting activity of the Russians 
in extending the plantations is not less marked than the 
growing necessity for it. The efforts at restocking the for- 
ests in Samarkand meet with success, and by the present 
system the young trees are planted in terraces, which fol- 
low the contour lines. 

A new survey of the frontier between Canada and Alaska 
is to be made by commissioners of the United States and 
Great Britain, to establish definitely the boundary line 
from the southern end of Alaska in 54° 40'N. Lat. to 
where it meets the 141st meridian of west longitude. 


Tue new survey of France, just completed, has been car- 
ried out with wonderful precision. The accumulated error 
between Lille, in the north, and Marseilles, in the south, a 
distance of 550 miles, does not exceed two inches. The 
mean level of the sea was obtained by recording tide 
gauges, specially constructed for the purpose, and estab- 
lished at stations on the English Channel, the Bay of Bis- 
cay and the Mediterranean. It was found that the mean 
level of the sea was the same on the three coasts. 


In the Cordilleras on the western frontier of the Argen- 
tine Republic there are remarkable formations of ice and 
snow, known to the mountaineers by the name of Los 
Penitentes. Darwin has explained these formations as the 
result of partial thawing in a mass of snow. Dr. Bracke- 
busch gives, in Globus, Nos. 1 and 2, 1893, another and 
more plausible explanation of the phenomenon, which he 
describes as follows: ‘‘In the upper mountains are seen 
thousands of groups of columns and shapes of dazzlingly 
white ice and snow, arranged in long lines and taking the 
semblance of human figures dressed in white robes like 
those worn by penitents.’’ The shapes assumed are due, as 
Dr. Brackebusch believes, not to the melting of the snow 
masses, but to the breaking up of glaciers under internal 
tension and the influence of wind and water. In this way 
the columns of ice are blocked out and then shaped by the 
weathering into the semblance of gigantic human beings. 
Dr. Brackebusch is disposed to change the masculine arti- 
cle los into the feminine /as, the snowy robes recalling the 
figures of womeu rather than those of men. 
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® LTHOUGH eighty years 
have elapsed since the 
provision of high- 
class educational fa- 
cilities for the chil- 
dren of St. Louis was 
made the subject of 
Congressional enact- 
ment, it is only dur- 
ing the last forty years 
that the excellent 
school system of the city has been built up. St. 
Louis, however, is as well known throughout the 
country for the excellence of its educational in- 
stitutions as for its manufacturing, commercial 
and financial greatness. Wien the population 
began to increase so rapidly a generation ago the 
importance of providing ample school accommo- 
dation for children of all ages was fully recog- 
nized, and with a liberality thoroughly in accord 
with the reputation of the West in this respect 
the citizens cheerfully provided every dollar requi- 
site to make the school equipment of the great 
Western metropolis equal to the requirements not 
only of the present, but also of the future. 

The population has increased very much more 
rapidly than the most sanguine expected, and 
great difficulty has been experienced by the Board 
of Education in increasing the school accommo- 
dation as rapidly as the school population de- 
manded. ‘The work has progressed steadily, and 
at the last session of the Legislature an amend- 
ment was secured in the school-tax law whereby a 
large increase will be made in the amount avail- 
able every year. Plans are in progress for eight 
or ten new schools, as well as for the enlargement 
of several existing buildings, and there is no dan- 
ger of the necessities and responsibilities in the 
educational line being lost sight of in the wonder- 
ful progress which is being made in St. Louis in 
every material direction. 

There are now nearly 100 public schools in St. 
Louis, 20 of which are each attended by upward 
of 1,000 pupils. The number of children enrolled 
is about 65,000, and the total is growing steadily 
every month. In addition to these schools are 
kindergartens providing facilities for acquiring 
information by about 7,000 children. The num- 
ber of teachers on the public-school staff is about 
1,300, all of whom are highly trained and thor- 
oughly competent for their positions. The stand- 
ard of salary is high, upward of $1,000,000 being 
required every year for the pay roll, and very high 
standards of ability both as instructors and dis- 
ciplinarians are also insisted upon. A great bulk 
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of the teachers graduated from the Normal School 
of St. Louis, itself one of the best training colleges 
for teachers in the country, and an institution a 
diploma from which is looked upon in every city 
from Maine to California as proof positive of abil- 
ity to teach and to maintain discipline. 

The Course of Study Committee is one of the 
most important and industrious adjuncts of the 
Board. The system of tuition as in general force in 
the city is the outcome of the labors of Professor 
Wm. T. Harris, the ‘‘ Concord Philosopher,” who 
was for several years Superintendent of the St. 
Louis Public Schools. [He devoted the whole of his 
energy to the perfection of a comprehensive and 
common-sense system of tuition, and the results 
of his work were so good that very few changes 
have been made since he left St. Louis for the 
East. Hundreds of other cities have adopted the 
St. Louis system, which is probably the best yet 
devised for children and students of all ages. 

The rule in St. Louis is for children to enter 
school when six years of age. The little students 
first go through a thorough kindergarten course, 
and by the time they are old enough to commence 
more practical study they have acquired a fund of 
information from which they can draw very freely 
in after years. The advance into the intermedi- 
ate and higher grades is regulated by the aptitude 
and application of the pupils themselves, but by 
the time the high school is reached the education 
acquired is of the highest possible grade. It is a 
matter of general comment in universities and 
colleges throughout the country that pupils from 
the St. Louis schools are exceptionally well pre- 
pared for a training in any one of the higher pro- 
fessions. Incidentally it may be added that the 
body as well as the mind is carefully trained, 
calisthenics and physical, culture being looked 
upon as equally important as either reading, 
writing or arithmetic. 

The great difficulty to contend with is to give 
the children who leave when twelve or thirteen 
years of age a thorough education. In all cities 
where there is a large demand for labor in manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments there is 
a tendency on the part of parents to remove their 
children from school before they have passed 
through the course of study provided for them, 
and the greatest difficulty which beset Professor 
Harris, and which still confronts his successor, 
Professor Long, is how to crowd into six years a 
course of education which ought by right to be 
extended over nine if not ten years. Great suc- 
cess has met the efforts of these talented and 
energetic men, whose efforts have been supple- 
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mented by a number of high-class night-school 
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Everyone has heard of the Washington Univer- 





























and business colleges, which are to be foutid ina sity of St. Louis. It ranks among the first cduca- 
if flourishing condition in St. Louis. . tional institutions of the world, and its professors 
¥ Pupils who are able to enter the High School ‘include several men ef international reputation. 
- are’exceptionally-fortunate, for in that institution The university buildings are situated on Wash- 
they are given a thorough university training. ington Avenue, a little north of the site of the 

The building in which the High School has been new Union Depot, but owing to the great growth 
i conducted has long since outlived its usefulness, westward of the manufacturing and commercial 
and in its place there has been erected one of establisliments of the city it is proposed to sell 
. the finest school buildings in the West. The the present site and buildings and rebuild on a 
{ new structure is on Grand Avenue, on elevated larger scale farther out west. The present uni- 
2; ground, some three miles west of the river, and versity building with its equipments cost more 
| on a site most convenient for street-car lines run- than $1,000,000. Connected with it is an ob- 
' ning in almost every direction. The building is servatory which “ gives time” to a larger area 
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one of the best-equipped in the United States, 
and is a model in regard to ventilation and hygi- 
ene. It has a lofty lecture hall in its centre with 
separate exits, and every device that modern in- 
genuity and experience could suggest has been 
taken advantage of. The actual cost of the 
building has exceeded $300,000, and it is the 
opinion of all who have examined the structure 
that the money was well invested. Of the Nor- 
mal School mention has also been made. From 
it there graduate every year large numbers of 
teachers, who either return to the public schools 
and teach in them, or take to other cities an out- 
line of the plan of tuition in the details of which 
they have been so thoroughly grounded. 


than any other observatory in the world with but 
one exception. It has also a manual training 
school, a polytechnic department, a law univer- 
sity, and other features too numerous to mention. 

This is merely an outline of the progress made 
in St. Louis in the matter of educational facilities : 
it does not pretend to be a complete record of all 
its schools or colleges, whose name is surely legion. 
Enough has been said, however, to show that, 
while the city has been attracting world-wide 
attention in consequence of its extraordinary 
growth in all things pertaining to the production 
and accumulation of wealth, it has not overlooked 
the importance of providing its sons and daugh- 
ters with education of the highest possible order. 
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